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SALES  AiJENT!  REGISTER  S  TRIRUNE  SYNDICATE,  DES  MOINES,  IOWA  i, 


HY  have  so  many  citations  for  excellence  in  foreign 
correspondence  come  to  members  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  staff?  What  factors  spark  such  awards?  How 
important  to  the  winning  of  a  foreign  service  citation 
are  aining,  experience  and  firsthand  probing  of  back- 
,  ds? 

'  1  -rt  of  the  answer  lies  in  the  fact  that  Chicago  Daily 
News  foreign  staffers  are  selected  and  schooled  for 
their  careers  through  intensive  periods  of  preparation. 
Much  of  the  answer  is  traceable  to  arduous  study  and 
work  in  the  field.  But  the  over-all  answer  is  wrapped  up 
in  a  specialized  deftness — emphasized  in  this  serv¬ 
ice — for  rounding  up  significant  news  and  telling  it 
interestingly. 

The  work  of  Nat  A.  Barrows,  United  Nations  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  eloquently 
illustrates  this.  Cited  this  month  by  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
national  journalism  fraternity,  Barrows  was  acclaimed 
“first  in  foreign  correspondence  for  the  general  excel¬ 
lence  of  his  coverage  in  countries  close  to  the  Iron 

!  Curtain  .  .  .  and  specifically  cited  for  his  exclusive 
stories  on  the  Russian-sponsored  aerial  supply  line  from 
Czechoslovakia  into  Palestine.” 


Thus  read  the  citation.  But  back  of  the  citation — 
important  though  unlisted — were  other  factors.  These 
included  almost  a  decade  of  roving  experience  as  a 
Chicago  Daily  News  foreign  correspondent  .  .  .  active 
coverage  during  war  and  peace  .  .  .  firsthand  explora¬ 
tions  of  behind-scenes  conditions  in  the  Middle  East, 
Switzerland,  Germany,  Austria,  Norway,  Finland,  Den¬ 
mark,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  other  countries  ...  all  in 
addition  to  an  outstanding  reporting  job  on  important 
United  Nations  sessions  here  and  abroad. 

These,  the  “makings”  of  a  winner — the  years  of 
Iraiuiiig  and  experience  that  make  a  veteran  correspon- 
ilent's  story  idick— were,  of  course,  unlisted  in  the  recent 
Barrows  award. 

But,  quite  obviously,  the  judges  (prominent  mwvs- 
paper  publishers  and  educators)  gave  more  than  a 
fleeting  thought  to  such  things. 

Harrows,  they  .'*aid,  was  selected  “for  his  brightness 
of  style,  clarity  of  writing.” 

Nat  A.  Barrows  is  another  reason  why  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  Foreign  Service  is  the  finest  in  the  world. 
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2,000,000  OUT-OF-STATE  VACATIONISTS 


WILL  SPEND  $154,000,000 


in  t/ie  fAalioni  0l€o£^Qa'iden 


Colorado's  summer  market  offers  you  2,000,000  additional  people  in  a  gay,  spending  mood 
who  will  buy  $154,000,000  worth  of  goods  and  services  while  they're  enjoying  "the  nation's 
roof  garden." 

Gasoline  and  oil,  tires  and  auto  accessories,  cameras  and  film,  rail  and  airline  tickets,  outdoor 
clothing  and  equipment,  cigars  and  cigarettes,  hard  and  soft  drinks,  aspirin  and  sun  tan 
lotion,  soap  and  cosmetics  are  just  a  few  of  the  products  for  which  a  large  part  of  this 
$154,000,000  will  be  spent. 

You'll  want  your  share  of  this  $154,000,000  of  exfro  summer  sales.  It's  worth  getting.  That's 
why  it's  good  business  to  increase  your  summer  advertising  in  the  most  widely  read  selling 
medium  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  Empire  .  .  .  THE  DENVER  POST. 


CIRCULATION 


Daily  . 221,446 

Sunaay  . 352, 9S1 

Rata,  Camlet,  Rata  Magaiina . 314,042 


A.B.C.  Publisher's  Statement, 
March  31,  1949 


REPREStNTlD  NATIONAllY  IT 
MOIONEY,  REGAN  6  SCHMITT,  INC. 


PREWAR  AND  POSTWAR  NEW  CAR  SALES  IN  CUYAHOGA  COUNTY 


Cuyahoga  County  (Metropolitan  Cleveland)  is  fourth 
among  the  nation's  counties  in  new  car  sales.  In 
1948,  its  48,403  new  car  registrations  were  ex¬ 
ceeded  only  by  those  counties  containing  Detroit, 
Chicago  and  Los  Angeles. 

The  Cleveland  Press'  Third  Annual  Analysis  of  New 
Car  Sales  gives  detailed,  factual  information  about 
all  of  these  sales.  This  book  of  24  fact-filled  pages 
is  the  climax  of  a  year's  day-to-day  checking  of  the 
new  car  sales  records  of  the  Cuyahoga  County  Clerk 
of  Courts.  It  reports  sales  of  makes  and  companies 
—by  municipalities  and  economic  areas— and  shows 
interesting  comparisons  with  the  national  picture 
and  with  recent  years.  Deep  enough  in  detail  to 
report  ratio  of  families  to  new  car  purchases  in 
341  census  tracts,  it  provides  most  of  what  you 
need  to  know  for  profitable  new  car  selling  in  this 
great  market. 

It  is  only  one  of  the  many  reasons  why  The 
Cleveland  Press  is  famous  for  readers,  results  and 
research. 


How  do 
YOU  rate 
in  America’s 
FOURTH 
New  Car 
Market? 


Gaston  Galahad 
reads  vour  newst 


newspaper 


[t’s  true. 

Ills  name  isn’t  Galah  aJ,  naturallv.  But  the  name  ot  (laston 
(lalaliaii  Is  letjion  un  the  '.treets  ami  liielnvavs  ot  .\merica.  I.ast 
vear  a  host  ot  Galaltails  cursetl  ami  craslietl  their  wav  into  grave- 
yanls  ami  hospitals  in  every  c»)rncr  of  the  country. 

You’ix*  in  ch)sc  touch  with  the  Gaston  Galahails  ot  your  com¬ 
munity.  W’ith  editorials,  news  st»>ries,  features,  photos  ami  tillers, 
you  can  teach  them  the  wisdom  ot  courtesy  in  cars. 

You’ll  l»e  helping  to  reduce  a  tratlic  t«»ll  that  l«)talle«l  deail 

and  1,471 ,000  injured  in  104S. 

You’ll  l>e  saving  lives  and  piewnting  injuries  to  men,  women  and 
children  in  vour  communitv. 
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tAe  Car?ion»  OA/o,  market 

a  $449  MILLION  *  CHUNK 
of  Northeastern  Ohio 


SUCCESSFUL  NATIONAL  ADVERTISERS 

00  0  0  ^^0  0  ^  _ 


Above- national -average  incomes  reached  by  The 
Canton  Repository  means  more  money  to  spend  on 
beverages. 

This  one  newspaper  alone,  daily  and  Sunday,  influences 
the  beverage  buying  habits  of  94,000  families  in : 

1.  An  important  industrial  area  containing  nine  of 
the  world’s  largest  industries  of  their  type,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  over  200  diversified  others. 

2.  Ohio’s  greatest  rural  population,  concentrated  in 
Stark  County,  one  of  the  state’s  richest  farming 
regions. 

3.  One  of  the  best  test  markets  in  the  48  states. 

*SaIcs  ManiBcment  Survey  ^ 

of  Buying  Power.  1948: 


^  a 
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Why  The  New  York  Times 
is  read  in  12,129 
cities,  towns  and  villages 


The  New  York  Times  now  is  read  in  12,129  cities,  towns  and 
villages  in  all  the  48  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
according  to  the  ABC  report  on  1948  circulation. 

This  total  of  12,129  communities  tops  the  1947  figure  by  215. 
Here  is  ample  evidence  of  the  continuing  growth  of 
The  New  York  Times  .  .  .  and  of  the  increasing  dependence 
intelligent  men  and  women  throughout  the  nation  place  upon  it. 
For  readers  of  The  New  York  Times— more  than  500,000 
weekdays  and  over  1,100,000  Sundays— know  that  in  The  Times 
they  get  more  news  than  in  any  other  publication, 
all  of  it  reliable  and  free  of  bias. 

Advertisers,  too,  know  that  this  nationwide  confidence  in 
The  New  York  Times  means  greater  confidence  in  their 
advertising  in  The  Times.  Which  is  one  reason  why  they 
make  The  Times  the  biggest  Sunday  advertising  medium 
in  the  country  .  .  .  and  the  biggest  medium  in  the  country’s 
biggest  and  richest  market. 


Ijerk  Simjeis 

“ali,  the  news  that’s  fit  to  print” 
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•  The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 


ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


FOUNDED  IN  1884 


Press  Is  Criticized  Sharply 
For  Attacks  on  Forrestal 


Suicide  Unleashes  Verbal  Storm; 
Pearson  Sues  Pegler  for  $250,000 


Jaa’es  V.  Forrestal’s  plunge  to 
death  from  the  tower  of  the 
Xavy  Hospital  at  Bethesda.  Md., 
unleashed  furious  criticism  of 
the  press  this  week. 

From  both  within  and  without 
the  newspaper  profession  came 
blasts  against  those  who  had 
"vilified"  or  "viciously  attacked" 
the  former  Secretary  of  Defense, 
first  man  in  the  nation’s  history 
to  hold  that  office. 

Fuel  in  Greek  Poem 
An  excerpt  from  a  poem  by 
Sophocles,  which  Mr.  Forrestal 
apparently  had  been  reading  be¬ 
fore  his  suicide,  made  fuel  for 
the  fire  built  around  certain 
columnists,  editorial  writers  and 
radio  commentators. 

‘  The  deeds  that  he  hath  done 
seem  hostile  all  to  hostile  eyes" 
.  .  "better  to  die,  and  sleep  the 
never  waking  sleep,  than  linger 
on,  and  dare  to  live,  when  the 
soul's  life  is  gone.” 

The  lines  from  the  brooding 
Chorus  from  Ajax”  were  quot¬ 
ed  again  and  again  as  defenders 
of  Mr.  Forrestal  tore  into  his 
critics. 

The  two  personalities  most 
frequently  identified  with  the 
tragedy  of  Jim  Forrestal  ”  were 
Drew  Pearson  and  Walter 
Winchell,  with  particular  em¬ 
phasis  on  their  radio  scripts. 

An  immediate  aftermath  to 
the  torrent  of  accusations  made 
against  them  was  the  announce¬ 
ment  by  Mr.  Pearson  that  he 
was  suing  for  $250,000  damages 
from  Westbrook  Pegler  and 
King  Features  Syndicate.  Mr. 
Pearson  charged  that  comments 
in  two  Pegler  columns  this  week 
libeled  him.  Summons  in  the  ac¬ 
tion  was  served  Tuesday. 

Columnists'  Feud 
Old  wounds  were  re-opened  in 
the  Pearson-Pegler  feud,  but 
Mr.  Winchell,  who  also  had 
been  brought  under  the  Pegler- 
ian  lash,  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  he  did  not  contemplate 
a  suit. 

A  previous  suit,  for  $50,000, 
brought  by  Mr.  Pearson  against 
Mr.  Pegler  was  dropped  in  Feb¬ 
ruary.  1946.  A  formal  state¬ 
ment  at  the  time  said  the  col¬ 
umnists  had  agreed  “there  were 
more  important  things  in  the 
world  than  personal  recrimina¬ 
tions  between  columnists;  so 
they  shook  hands  and  agreed  to 
forget  it.” 

Jabbing  back  at  criticism,  Mr. 
Winchell  wrote:  “It  is  typical 


of  one  presstitute  that  one  of 
his  articles  which  piously  con¬ 
demned  critics  of  Forrestal  con 
tained  another  attack  on  Frank¬ 
lin  D.  Roosevelt.  " 

The  New  York  Compass  quot¬ 
ed  Mr.  Pearson  as  saying:  “I’ll 
pay  my  respects  to  Mr.  Pegler 
in  court." 

Barbs  Aimed  Generally 

Excoriation  of  the  press  in 
the  Forrestal  death  was  broader 
than  just  a  columnists’  feud. 
Words  and  phrases  such  as 
“character  assassins,”  “profes¬ 
sional  blatherskites.”  “blood¬ 
hounds  of  the  press"  and  “slime 
mongers,"  w'ere  shot  in  general 
directions. 

Members  of  Congress  filled 
the  Congressional  Record  with 
verbal  scoldings  of  press  and  ra¬ 
dio:  letters  to-the-editor  burned 
with  indignation,  and  many  col¬ 
umnists  and  editorial  writers 
joined  in  the  chorus. 

Hanson  W.  Baldwin,  military 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times. 
wrote:  “Drew’  Pearson  and 

Walter  Winchell  and  some 
others  maligned  and  traduced 
and  attacked  him  in  various 
commentaries  —  unfortunately 
not  very  different  in  tenor  from 
similar  outrageous  attacks  made 
upon  others  in  our  da.v  and  age 
— commentaries  for  which  the 
radio  and  the  press  must  bear 
the  burden  of  shame.  These 
attacks  seared  deeply  a  very 
sensitive  man.” 

Critics  Within  Press  Ranks 

Edward  J.  Hughes,  editor  of 
the  little  Port  Chester  (N.  Y. ) 
Item,  who  punches  a  typewriter 
with  doubled  fists,  asserted: 
“The  Forrestal  tragedy  should 
have  a  sobering  significance  for 
those  who  permit  their  ’think¬ 
ing’  to  be  done  for  them  by  irre¬ 
sponsible  blatherskites  whose 
conscienceless  pandering  to  mor¬ 
bid  prejudices  has  won  large 
followings  for  their  newspaper 
columns  and  radio  comment.” 

“Dangers  of  irresponsible 
journalism”  were  cited  in  a 
letter  from  John  K.  Bangs  of 
Plainfield.  N.  J.  to  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  and  that 
paper’s  own  columnist,  Joseph 
Alsop,  opined:  “The  question 
arises  whether  these  strains  (on 
Forrestal)  might  have  been  les¬ 
sened  by  a  wiser  Congress,  a 
more  restrained  press,  and  a 
more  intelligent  public  attitude 
toward  our  public  servants.” 

The  theme  that  press  attacks 
deprived  the  nation  of  the  serv¬ 


ices  of  some  competent  men 
ran  through  much  of  the  criti- 
cism-at-large.  An  editorial  in 
the  New  York  World-Telegram 
quoted  “the  Family  Doctor"  as 
prescribing:  “People  ought  to 
be  more  considerate  of  men  who 
hold  big  jobs.” 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  dis¬ 
cussed  the  tragedy  temperately, 
saying  “no  man  in  public  life 
in  this  country  is  immune  from 
criticism  and  Mr.  Forrestal  had 
his  share.” 

Leslie  Gould,  financial  editor 
of  the  New  York  Journal-Amer- 
icon,  pointed  out  that  Mr.  For- 
restal’s  “resignation”  had  been 
requested,  “yet  the  Lilienthals 
and  Olds  stay  on  and  on.’’ 

U.  S.  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd 
put  into  the  Congressional  Rec¬ 
ord  a  column  in  which  Arthur 
Krock  of  the  New  York  Times 
asked:  “W’hat  part  in  bringing 
the  tragic  climax  was  played  by 
those  who.  in  the  press  and  on 
the  air.  steadily  aspersed  For- 
rcstal's  official  record,  his  cour¬ 
age.  his  character  and  his  mo¬ 
tives  while  he  was  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  followed  him  to 
the  sick-room  with  every  frag¬ 
ment  of  gossip  that  could  nuli- 
fy  the  treatment  his  doctors 
hoped  would  restore  him?” 

New  Legislation  Advocated 

The  Pegler  columns  also  were 
put  into  the  Record,  by  Rep. 
Clare  Hoffman.  Michigan  Re¬ 
publican.  who  demanded  action 
by  Congress  on  his  legislation 
"making  these  cowardly  radio 
commentators  subjects  to  suit  in 
the  district  where  the  victim 
lives  and  the  broadcast  is  heard 
or  the  publication  circulated.” 

The  law  would  also  make  the 
sponsor  of  the  broadcast  liable 
to  legal  action,  .said  Mr.  Hoff¬ 
man.  adding: 

“Like  the  little  boy  who  tor¬ 
tures  a  fly  on  a  pin.  then  casts 
him  away  because  the  fly  is 
dead  and  can  no  longer  squirm, 
Forrestal’s  death  deprives  Pear¬ 
son  of  the  pleasure  which  he 
otherwise  might  have  had  by 
continued  vilification.  Pearson 
will  have  to  seek  another  vie 
tim.  James  V.  Forrestal  is  be¬ 
yond  his  reach.” 

Rep.  John  E.  Rankin.  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Democrat,  told  the 
House  the  tragic  death  “has 
aroused  and  intensified  the  in¬ 
dignation  of  decent  Americans 
everywhere  against  those  slime 
mongers  of  the  air  whose  vicious 
attacks  undoubtedly  contributed 
to  his  (Forrestal’s)  untimely 
death.  ■’ 

Rep.  Hale  Boggs,  Louisiana 
Democrat,  declared  “this  should 
give  pause  to  the  irresponsible 
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Regular  Lesson 

Lynchburg,  Va. — The  Lynch¬ 
burg  Daily  Advance  noted  in 
an  editorial  this  week  that  Dr. 
Richard  W.  Wallace,  pastor  oi 
Ashland  Christion  Church,  has 
begun  his  20th  year  as  the 
contributor  of  a  weekly  Sunday 
School  lesson.  He  has  not 
missed  a  week. 


elements  both  in  the  press  and 
on  the  radio  who  abuse  the  priv¬ 
ileges  of  liberty  of  expression  i 
both  by  voice  and  pen  in  at¬ 
tacking  men  of  character  and 
honor." 

“In  this  capital  of  the  United 
States,”  he  added,  “the  most 
devastating  weapons  used — more 
devastating  than  machine  guns  i 
or  mortars — are  the  cruel  wea-  i 
pons  of  distorted  words.” 

Winchell  Takes  Up  Defense  ' 

On  Thursday,  Mr.  Winchell  j 
wrote  in  his  own  defense:  ' 
"This  reporter  criticized  the  late 
James  V.  Forrestal  when  he  was 
alive  and  in  apparent  good 
health.  ...  As  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense.  Mr.  Forrestal  was  not 
defenseless’  as  charged  by  some 
professional  breast-beaters  and 
hand-wringers.  .  .  .  He  had  the 
opportunity  to  reply  to  attacks 
on  his  policies  and  he  did  so.  .  .  . 
.Many  newspapers  and  radio 
people  quoted  him  fully.  .  .  . 
One  of  the  writers  to  whom 
Mr.  Forrestal  gave  statements  in 
rebuttal  was  Marquis  Childs. 

.  .  .  Others  were  publishers.  , 
magazines  and  columnists — some 
of  whom  have  made  a  career  of  , 
vilifying  ailing  public  servants 
and  a  dead  President,” 

American  Broadcasting  Co. 
executives  said  Mr.  Winchell’s 
omission  of  any  reference  to  the 
Forrestal  story  Sunday  night  , 
had  brought  “hundreds  of  tele¬ 
phone  calls.’’ 

Mr.  Pearson,  who  precedes  the 
Winchell  program  by  three 
hours,  reported  the  former  Sec¬ 
retary’s  suicide  and  related  that 
it  was  his  fifth  attempt.  He  also  > 
questioned  why  Mi’.  Forrestal 
had  been  placed  “in  a  room  high 
above  the  ground  in  the  tower  ' 
when  all  other  hospitals  place 
mental  patients  in  rooms  near 
the  ground.”  ' 

Pearson  Report  Verified  , 

On  April  10.  Mr.  Pearson 

broadcast  a  report  that  Mr.  For¬ 
restal  had  tried  to  kill  himself 
in  Florida.  This  followed  by  | 

five  days  an  official  release  say¬ 
ing  the  former  Secretary  “had 
entered  the  hospital  for  a  rou-  | 
tine  medical  checkup  and  phy¬ 
sical  checkup.” 

The  Washington  (D.  C. )  Post,  , 
in  an  editorial  Monday,  charged 
that  the  authorities  had  “lied.” 

Mr.  Pearson’s  report  was  sub¬ 
stantiated  in  a  statement  by  Dr. 

(Continued  on  page  52) 
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Newsmen  Under  Fire 
When  Shanghai  Fell 


Several  newsmen  were  on  hand 

as  Shanghai,  the  world’s 
fourth  largest  city,  fell  to  the 
Chinese  Communists  on  Wednes¬ 
day. 

Several  bullets  narrowly 
missed  Leslie  Smith,  correspon¬ 
dent  for  Kemsley  Newspapers, 
while  he  was  walking  two  blocks 
from  the  Palace  Hotel  to  the 
cable  office. 

Mrs.  Fred  Hampson,  wife  of 
the  As.sociated  Press  Bureau 
chief  in  Shanghai,  had  three 
rifle  bullets  whing  past  as  she 
surveyt-d  the  scene  from  a  roof¬ 
top. 

But  in  general,  the  element  of 
personal  danger  received  scant 
attention  in  dispatches  from  cor¬ 
respondents. 

International  News  Service’s 
chief  representative.  Stanley  Al- 
berto,  had  forecast  Nationalist 
opposition  would  be  negligible 
after  motoring  about  the  city 
and  seeing  only  token  emplace- 
respondents. 

'Censors  Skedaddled' 

A  brief  note  trailing  a  regular 
cable  and  saying  “Censors  ske¬ 
daddled”  gave  the  New  York 
INS  office  a  hint  that  correspon¬ 
dents,  for  the  first  time  in 
months,  would  have  freer  range 
in  reporting.  Blake  Gearhart, 
United  Press  Shanghai  chief, 
also  notified  his  office  that  cen- 
sorhip  was  lifted  with  the  Na¬ 
tionalist  government’s  departure. 

Most  correspondents  reported 
that  the  Communist  troops  were 
polite  and  well  behaved. 

AP’s  Fred  Hampson  reported 
that  he  and  his  wife  had  spent 
Tuesday  night  atop  the  Broad¬ 
way  Mansions,  17-story  sky¬ 
scraper  north  of  Soochow  Creek, 
as  Red  troops  began  moving 
into  Shanghai.  When  Mr.  Hamp¬ 
son  made  his  way  to  the  AP 
office  across  the  creek,  Mrs. 
Hampson  telephoned  develop¬ 
ments  seen  from  her  vantage 
point  throughout  the  following 
morning. 

Another  AP  correspondent. 
Amos  Landman,  doffed  his 
khaki  shirt  so  he  would  not  be 
taken  for  a  battle  participant. 
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“Everybody  connected  with 
the  Associated  Press  is  cover¬ 
ing  the  changeover  from  some 
vantage  point,”  cabled  Mr. 
Hampson.  “My  house  boy,  Koo, 
just  telephon«?d  from  his  spot 
near  the  top  of  Hamilton 
House.  .  . 

Offices  Blocked  by  Troops 

For  a  while,  the  Great  North¬ 
ern  Cable  Building,  where  the 
AP  office  is  located,  was  blocked 
off  by  Red  troops.  Mr.  Land- 
man  solved  the  problem  by 
climbing  over  a  high  fence,  scur¬ 
rying  behind  a  service  station 
into  an  alley  and  reaching 
Szechwan  road  There,  he  got 
into  the  government  radio  office 
where  he  stayed  while  develop¬ 
ments  were  phoned  to  him. 

Mr.  Landman  watched  the 
first  small  groups  of  Communist 
troops  as  they  reached  down¬ 
town  Shanghai  about  7:30  a.m. 
He  reported  that  the  Red  troops 
seemed  dumfounded  to  see  an 
American  drive  up,  and  politely 
requested  him  to  turn  around 
and  .drive  back  to  avoid  danger. 

An  AP  local  news  editor.  Ed¬ 
die  Crighton,  who  lives  in  the 
western  part  of  the  city,  started 
for  work  at  6  a.m..  finally 

reached  the  office  at  11  a.m.  He 
explained: 

“Every  place  I  went,  they 
told  me  it  was  not  safe  to  cross 
the  street.  So  I  walked  around 
the  block  the  other  way.  I 
walked  around  about  100  blocks 
getting  here." 

Communist  News  Used 

Chinese  newspapers  appeared 
Wednesday  using  the  Commun¬ 
ist  news  service.  ’There  were  no 
dispatches  of  the  government’s 
Central  News  Agency  and  little 
or  nothing  from  foreign  agen¬ 
cies. 

Mr.  Gearhart  reported  U.P.’s 
inability  to  supply  Shanghai  pa¬ 
pers,  in  this  manner: 

“A  couple  of  dozen  of  Nation¬ 
alist  soldiers  have  taken  cover 
in  rooms  on  the  second  and 
fourth  floors  of  Broadway  Man¬ 
sions  .  .  .  and  they  have  been 
firing  out  the  windows  at  the 
Reds  trying  to  approach  the 
bridges.  The  U.P.  office  is  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  Mansions.  .  .  .  This 
correspondent  is  spending  most 
of  the  day  at  the  cable  office 
and  from  time  to  time  received 
reports  over  the  phone  from 
Chinese  employes  in  the  U.P. 
office  who  are  unable  to  get  out 
and.  needless  to  say.  are  not 
happy  over  the  situation.” 

On  Thursday  morning.  Mr. 
Gearhart  cabled  that  the  first 
Communist  vernacular  paper, 
entitled,  the  Chinese  People’s 
Daily,  had  made  its  appearance. 
He  added  that  English-language 
newspapers  continued  to  pub¬ 
lish  free  of  restrictions 
■ 

A  Correction 

Washington  —  John  R.  Evans 
of  the  Government  Printing 
Office  was  not  a  candidate  for 
president  of  Columbia  "l^po- 
graphical  Union  as  reported 
last  week.  Mr.  Evans  was  elect 
ed  vicepresident. 


Donaldson  Hits  Opponents 
Of  Postal  Rate  Increase 


Washington  —  Postmaster 
General  Donaldson  accused  the 
publishing  industry  this  week  of 
waging  an  "unethical  campaign  ” 
to  retain  present  postal  rates 
and  keep  on  enjoying  a  gen¬ 
erous  subsidy  at  the  expense  of 
the  taxpayers." 

The  Postmaster  General  chal¬ 
lenged  critics  to  show  how  the 
Post  Office  Department  can 
meet  existing  deficits — amount¬ 
ing  to  a  half  billion  dollars  a 
year — without  increasing  reven¬ 
ues. 

The  publisher  is  no  different 
from  the  grocer  or  merchant. 
Mr.  Donaldson  insisted,  adding. 

Ttiey  do  not  receive  a  Govern¬ 
ment  preference.” 

Mr.  Donaldson  te.stitied  before 
ihe  House  Post  Office  Commit¬ 
tee  in  rebuttal  against  claims 
that  the  proposed  increases  in 
second-class  <  publication )  rates 
would  amount  to  600  per  cent 


and  put  many  newspapers  and 
magazines  out  of  business. 

"The  Postmaster  Generai  said 
the  taxpayers  should  not  b« 
forced  to  make  up  deficits  in¬ 
curred  in  handling  second-cl^s 
mail. 

"Suppose  the  readers  do 
have  to  pay  more  for  the  publi¬ 
cations — suppose  advertisers  do 
have  to  pay  higher  space  rate* 
— -suppose  the  advertisers  do 
pass  the  higher  advertising  cost 
on  the  consumer?  Would  that  b« 
bad? "  he  asked. 

The  Postmaster  General  laid 
particular  stress  on  the  large 
advertising  content  of  some 
newspapers  and  magazines. 

It  represents  a  trend,  he  con¬ 
tended,  “away  from  the  serious 
reading  content  found  in  earlier 
publications  to  which  Congress 
gave  low  mailing  rates  to  en¬ 
courage  wide  dissemination  of 
public  information." 


Issues  in  ITU  Case 
Argued  Before  NLRB 


Washington — Placed  before  the 

National  Labor  Relations 
Board  this  week  was  the  issue 
whether  International  Typogra¬ 
phical  Union  has  violated  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  in  its  dealings 
with  newspaper  publishers  or 
merely  is  exercising  legal  right 
to  invoke  economic  power  to 
gain  improved  working  condi¬ 
tions. 

Hours  of  argument  went  into 
the  record  as  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association  and 
Chicago  newspaper  publishers, 
as  well  as  Printing  Industry  of 
America,  sought  to  sustain  find¬ 
ings  of  guilt  entered  against  I’TU 
by  NLRB  trial  examiners.  These 
included  insistence  upon  closed 
shop  conditions,  and  charged 
joint  participation  by  interna¬ 
tional  headquarters  and  the 
locals. 

Representatives  for  ITU  asked 
that  all  charges  against  the  un¬ 
ion  be  dismissed. 

Elisha  Hanson,  counsel  for 
ANPA.  charged  the  ITU  had 
tried  to  force  the  publishers  to 
accept  the  union’s  by-laws  as  a 
part  of  every  contract. 

“They  say  if  you  want  to  do 
business  with  us,  you  must  take 
our  laws  for  your  business,”  Mr. 
Han.son  said. 

Thurman  Arnold,  speaking  for 
the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  attacked  the 
union's  stand  on  "bogus"  work. 

Asked  by  Board  Member  John 
M.  Houston  why  the  publishers 
had  not  protested  this  practice. 
Mr.  Arnold  said  they  felt  it 
would  be  futile. 

ITU  Counsel  Gerhard  Van 
Arkel.  arguing  that  the  union 
was  acting  in  s^lf  protection  in 
demanding  three  basic  provi¬ 
sions  in  all  contracts,  charged 
Mr.  Hanson  with  attempting  to 
divide  and  weaken  the  union. 

Asked  by  Board  Member  J. 
Copeland  Gray  if  a  union  fore¬ 
man  was  not  in  a  position  to 
discriminate  in  the  matter  of 


hiring  or  firing  a  printer,  de¬ 
pending  on  his  status  with  the 
union.  Mr.  Van  Arkel  argued 
that  possibility  of  discrimination 
did  not  constitute  a  violation  of 
the  law. 

No  'Apology’  Needed 


Mr.  Van  Arkel  defended  the 
union  local’s  right  to  consult 
w’ith  the  international  in  con¬ 
tract  decisions. 

"Is  there  anything  wrong  in 
that?”  he  asked.  “Do  we  have 
to  apologize  for  this  now?” 

"Not  to  me,”  Mr.  Houston  said. 

ITU  President  Woodruff  Ran¬ 
dolph,  taking  the  stand  to  accuse 
the  Chicago  publishers’  counsel 
of  "misstatements”  of  the  caM, 
was  cisked  by  Mr.  Gray  if  a  dis¬ 
charged  foreman  had  recourse 
to  appeal  to  the  union  as  a  jour¬ 
neyman  printer. 

"He’s  just  fired  as  a  foreman 
and  has  no  recourse,”  Mr.  Ran¬ 
dolph  said.  "Of  course  you  can’t 
take  away  a  man’s  trade  as  a 
printer.” 

Mr.  Gray  also  wanted  to  know 
how  a  union  local  could  con¬ 
sider  itself  autonomous  although 
bound  to  submit  proposed  con¬ 
tracts  to  the  international. 

Mr.  Randolph  said  the  local 
consulted  with  the  international 
only  as  a  check  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  contract  was  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  "standard”  conditions 
of  w'ork 


One  Edition  Missed, 
Printers  Go  Back 

Meadville,  Pa.  —  The  Mead- 
ville  Republican,  evening,  failed 
to  publish  May  26.  Union  print¬ 
ers  left  their  jobs  after  the 
Meadville  Tribune,  morning, 
went  to  press. 

Before  the  day  was  out.  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union  advised 
the  men  to  return  to  work  and 
they  did.  Negotiations  over 
wages  and  vacations  will  con¬ 
tinue. 
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Inlanders  Are  Urged 
To  Act  on  Labor  Costs 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 

Chicago — It  is  time  for  newspa¬ 
pers  to  put  a  ceiling  on  spnral- 

the  situation  lhat  confronts  pub¬ 
lishers— either  fin-’ 
crease  revenue,  oi 
hold  labor  costs, 

40  to  50';  of  oper 
line. 

Such  was  the  challenge  to  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Association 
members  presented  by  Robert  C. 
Bassett,  labor  counsel  for  Hearst 
Newspapers,  at  the  spring  meet¬ 
ing  here  this  week. 


with  respect  to  charges  that 

_ „  .  some  new'spapermen  of  this 

costs  and  to  squarely  face  state  were  on  the  payroll  of  the 

.  "  h-  former  state  administration 

n-  without  performing  legitimate 
to  public  services. 

"The  Inland  board  has  dis¬ 
cussed  the  matter  and  has  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  without 
making  a  careful  investigation 
of  these  reports,  it  is  not  in  a 
position  to  recommend  any 
statement  or  resolution  to  the 
membership. 

"We  have  noted,  with  ap¬ 
proval.  however,  that  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
has  under  way  just  such  an  in¬ 
quiry,  and  we  know  that  each 
Inland  executive.  including 
members  of  our  board,  will  feel 
it  his  professional  and  personal 
responsibility  to  give  serious 
and  thoughtful  attention  to  the 
report  of  this  ASNE  study  when 
it  is  made." 

Table  Study  Motion 
Following  the  reading  of  the 
above  statement,  Walter  White. 
Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star,  moved  that 
an  Inland  committee  be  appoint¬ 
ed  to  conduct  its  own  study  of 
the  situation  in  Illinois.  Verne 
Joy,  Centralia  (Ill.)  Sentinel. 
moved  to  table  Mr.  White's  mo¬ 
tion.  By  a  standing  vote,  In¬ 
landers  approved  Mr.  Joy’s  mo¬ 
tion. 

Inland  members  from  outside 
Illinois  took  the  position  that 
the  situation  was  primarily  an 
Illinois  matter  and  any  resolu¬ 
tion  should  come  from  within 
the  family. 

Wesley  Greerer.  retail  di¬ 
vision.  Bureau  of  Advertising. 
ANPA.  told  Inlanders  how 
newspapers  can  tie-in  with  the 
bureau's  chain  store  selling  pro¬ 
gram.  He  .said  newspapers  can 
aid  locally  by  checking  chain 
stores  when  ads  are  run  to  make 
sure  advertised  items  are 
.stocked  and  to  obtain  local  sales 
results. 

Lt.  Gen.  Raymond  S.  McLain, 
chief  of  information.  U.  S. 
Army,  was  the  Tuesday  lunch¬ 
eon  speaker,  relating  the  posi¬ 
tion  and  problems  of  the  Army 
to  the  over  all  question  of  na- 


A  threesome  of  Inland  ladies:  left  to  right.  Miss  Emma  E.  Weinberg, 
business  manager,  Du  Quoin  (Ill.)  Call;  Mrs.  Allyne  V.  Nugent, 
co-publisher,  Lincoln  (Ill.)  Courier;  and  Mrs.  H.  E.  Rasmussen, 
business  manager,  Austin  (Minn.)  Herald. 


President  M.  M.  Oppegard  (left). 
Grand  Forks  (N.  D.)  Herald,  chats 
with  Mrs.  Stella  I.  Mann,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Bismarck  Tribune. 


Three  executives:  left  to  right.  Miss  Ernestine  Jenison.  co-publisher, 
Paris  (Ill.)  Beacon-News;  Mrs.  Irene  R.  Bedard,  assistant  business 
manager,  Hibbing  (Minn.)  Tribune;  and  Mrs.  Mabel  Show,  pub¬ 
lisher.  Dixon  (Ill.)  Telegraph. 

tional  security.  Inlanders  al.so  spondents.  carrierboys  and  dis- 
saw  a  preview  of  "Price  of  Free-  tributors,  may  be  held  by  th« 
dom,”  a  new  sound  film  involv-  courts  to  be  employes  anc 
ing  a  newspaper  -  publishing  therefore  should  be  covered  ir 
father  and  son.  produced  by  the  such  insurance. 

National  Association  of  Manu-  He  raised  the  question  wheth 
facturers  and  drawing  a  moral  er  publishers  had  considere< 
as  to  obligations  of  the  pre.ss.  their  liability  in  connection  witl 
„  ,  ,  j  T  j-  sponsored  events  to  which  th* 

Honor  Inland  Ladies  public  is  invited.  The  matte 

Fellow  Inlanders  paid  their  of  "products  liability”  enters  thi 
respects  to  Lady  Inlanders  at  picture  in  connection  with  th 
the  Monday  luncheon,  when  20  throwing  off  of  newspaper  bun 
women  publishers  and  execu-  dies  which  may  cause  accidents 
tives  sat  at  the  speakers'  table,  he  added. 

Doris  Fleeson,  Kansas-born  During  the  circulation  round 
newspaperwoman  and  Washing-  table  led  by  Byron  V.  Veddei 
ton  columnist  for  Bei.l  Syndi-  Champaign-Urbana  (HI.)  Co«i 
CATE,  discussed  "The  Humane  ier.  Inlanders  were  advised  b 
Welfare  State."  She  asserted  Floyd  Hockenhull,  Circulatio 
.she  was  not  a  feminist,  adding;  Management  publisher,  to  us 
"But  if  there  are  not  more  direct  mail  promotion  for  re 
women  on  page  one.  it  is  only  newal  of  mail  subscriptions  at 
because  opportunity  is  lacking,  saving  over  the  use  of  solicitor: 
I  assure  you  that  my  sex  is  en-  ,.^,13  gike  Derby 

tirely  capable  of  understanding  ^  , 

what  Harry  Truman  and  the  J”-  Burwell.  Columbu 

Hon.  Robert  A.  Taft  think  they  '  DisfMtch.  told  about  th 
are  doing.  What  we  need,  if  carriers  bicycle  derby  at  Cc 

you  please,  are  more  feminists  lumbus.  Aug.  28.  under  sponsoi 

among  publishers  and  here  in  of  All-.-\merican  Newspj 

his  native  city,  I  want  to  say  a 

public  thanks  to  the  newspaper  ^  of  S^o.()0(3  is  being  o 

genius  who  gave  me  mv  chance  fo)’od  in  scholarships  and  prize 

the  late  Jo.seph  Medill  Patter-  he  said,  adding  there  is  no  entr 

son."  ^he  only  cost  to  the  pa: 

ticipating  newspaper  is  the  oj 
Discusses  'Insurance  Coverage  eration  of  the  local  race  an 
John  J.  Haramy.  counsel  for  expense  for  the  boy  who  goes  t 
the  Insurance  Audit  and  Inspec-  Columbus. 

tion  Co.,  Indianapolis,  warned  During  the  floor  discussio. 
publishers  that  in  buying  work-  it  was  revealed  that  at  least  si 
man's  compensation  insurance.  Inland  papers  are  again  usir 
the  element  of  "control"  is  the  solicitors  to  get  new  busirie.  ; 
governing  factor  in  regard  to  outside  the  city  of  publicatio 
whether  so-called  independent  while  12  employ  combinatic  i 
contractors.  such  as  corre-  (Continued  on  Page  48) 


Mr.  Bassett  offered  these  five 
suggestions  to  publishers: 

•  1.  Stop  asking  questions  as 
to  what  they  are  going  to  do 
and  start  finding  the  answers. 

•  2.  Give  more  serious  consid 
eration  to  a  sound  personnel  re¬ 
lations  program. 

•  3.  Give  more  care  and  atten¬ 
tion  to  collective  bargaining. 

•  4.  Don’t  assume  that  labor 
costs  are  "untouchable”  and  pre¬ 
pare  more  thoroughly  for  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining. 

•  5.  Stop  being  forced  in  union 
negotiations  to  be  held  to  al¬ 
leged  “set  patterns"  on  wage 
increases  and  fringe  demands 

Robert  N.  McMurry  &  Co., 

Chicago  management  engineer¬ 
ing  firm,  presented  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  how  and  how  not  to  se¬ 
lect  newspaper  employes. 

Chester  E.  Clark,  member  of 
the  Chicago  staff  of  the  ANPA 
Special  Standing  Committee, 
told  of  a  recent  survey  covering 
personnel  activities  of  news¬ 
papers.  The  survey  revealed 
that  35  newspapers  have  person¬ 
nel  departments,  employing  one 
or  more  persons,  with  the  Nexo 
York  Times  leading  the  list  with 
12  full-time  employes  in  person¬ 
nel  work. 

No  Action  on  Payrollers 

Inland  members  took  no  col¬ 
lective  action  in  regard  to  edi¬ 
tors  on  the  Illinois  state  payroll 
under  the  Green  Administra¬ 
tion.  President  M.  M.  Oppe¬ 
gard,  Grand  Forks  (N.  D. )  Her 
aid,  read  the  following  state¬ 
ment: 

"A  number  of  members,  par¬ 
ticularly  from  Illinois,  have  sug-  ,  - 

gested  that  the  Inland  should  publisher  of  the  Nixon  News- 
issue  some  kind  of  a  statement 
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Corps  of  UN  Reporters 
In  Trouble  Spots  Proposed 


Warren  Fund 

San  Diego,  Calif. — A  For¬ 
rest  Warren  Cancer  Fund  hai 
been  established  os  a  result 
of  the  71 -year  old  San  Diego 


Lebanese  Delegate  Also  Outlines 
Aid  for  National 

By  Doris  Willens 


Lakk  Success  —  Technical  and 

perhaps  financial  assistance  to 
help  underdeveloped  countries 
buiid  national  information  agen¬ 
cies.  and  a  plan  for  “impartial  ’ 
news  coverage  in  areas  of  con¬ 
flict  will  be  proposed  by  Karim 
Azkoul  of  Lebanon  when  the 
United  Nations  Subcommission 
on  Freedom  of  Information  and 
the  Press  meets  May  31. 

Mr.  Azkoul  told  Editor  &  Pub- 
’.isHER  both  his  projects  fit  into 
the  spirit  of  the  recently  adopt¬ 
ed  UN  treaty  on  the  transmis¬ 
sion  of  news  and  the  right  of 
correction,  but  added  he  would 
introduce  them  only  if  the  sub¬ 
commission  atmosphere  is  favor¬ 
able. 

He  will  suggest  an  Economic 
and  Social  Committee  study  of 
the  possibilities  of  technical  and 
financial  aid  as  a  logical  out¬ 
growth  of  President  Truman’s 
famous  Point  IV  program  —  the 
development  of  backward  coun¬ 
tries. 

Equality  Under  Treaty 

Only  with  the  development  of 
national  news  agencies  in  small 
countries  can  the  news-gather¬ 
ing  treaty  really  be  effective,  he 
said.  For  in  the  treaty  there  is 
a  clause  reserving  to  states  the 
right  to  develop  their  own  agen¬ 
cies  and  prevent  news  monopo¬ 
lies. 

Mr.  Azkoul  has  insisted,  since 
:hat  clause  was  adopted,  that  it 
could  be  used  to  hamstring  for¬ 
eign  correspondents’  rights  un¬ 
der  the  treaty.  As  an  example, 
le  pointed  out.  a  government 
•ould  hold  back  news,  give  it  to 
lational  correspondents  first  so 
hat  the  foreign  news  agency 
vould  not  have  an  unfair  advan- 
age  over  the  local  agency. 

“The  clause  will  be  used  often 
0  deprive  foreign  correspon- 
lents  of  their  rights  and  will 
lullify  the  treaty,’’  he  said. 
Only  when  all  news  agencies 
ire  equal  will  all  correspondents 
•e  able  to  enjoy  the  privileges 
•f  the  treaty  without  fear." 

The  impartial  news  coverage 
4r.  Azkoul  envisages  would  be 
imited  in  space,  time  and  con- 
ent.  Correspondents  working 
or  the  UN  would  be  sent  only 
o  countries  in  which  one  or 
Tore  UN  member  is  involved  in 

conflict — such  as  Palestine  or 
ndonesia.  They  would  remain 
nly  as  long  as  the  conflict  ex¬ 
its. 

Only  war  communiques,  of- 
ial  government  declarations 
nd  answers  to  questionnaires 
ibmitted  to  both  sides  would  be 
•ansmitted  by  these  UN  corre- 
pondents.  This  information 
'Ould  be  released  on  the  spot, 
nd  also  sent  to  UN  headquar- 
jrs  at  Lake  Success  for  further 
istribution. 


News  Agencies 


This  activity  by  the  UN  would 
in  no  way  hamper  the  reporting 
of  foreign  correspondents,  Mr. 
Azkoul  contended.  Nor  would 
there  be  any  compulsion  in  the 
publication  of  these  accounts. 
They  would  merely  make  avail¬ 
able  "both  sides’’  of  the  story, 
said  Mr.  Azkoul,  who  indicate 
that  he  has  had  little  faith  in  the 
objectivity  of  foreign  correspon¬ 
dents  since  the  Palestine  war. 

The  efiect  of  all  this,  he  said, 
would  be  that  papers  and  wire 
services  covering  the  conflict 
would  feel  a  “moral  obligation" 
to  carry  some  of  the  UN  dis¬ 
patches.  Papers  without  corre¬ 
spondents  would  have  both  sides 
of  the  story  to  publish. 

In  relating  this  proposal  to  the 
news-gathering  treaty,  Mr.  Az¬ 
koul  said  the  pact,  when  rati¬ 
fied,  will  give  correspondents 
guarantees  without  any  legal 
obligations  to  tell  the  truth. 
That  leaves  the  door  wide  open 
for  abuses,  but  the  existence  of 
an  impartial  news  service  would 
be  a  force  for  truth,  he  added. 

It  would  also  add  some  force 
to  the  right  of  correction  ma¬ 
chinery  in  the  treaty,  he  said. 
If  a  wire  service  will  not  trans¬ 
mit  a  correction  to  false  or  dis¬ 
torted  information,  he  explained, 
the  newspapers  will  get  the 
“true  version”  through  the  UN. 

Thus  far  no  agenda  has  been 
set  up  for  the  Subcommission 
meetings.  The  12-member  group, 
composed  of  individual  experts 
rather  than  representatives,  as 
such,  of  governments,  has  been 
given  wide  terms  of  reference 
and  is  empowered  to  consider  a 
wide  field  of  topics  relating  to 
the  press.  Carroll  Binder,  edi¬ 
torial  editor  of  the  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Tribune  is  a  member. 

Another  UN  Debate 
On  Freedom  Is  Set 

Lake  Success  —  Freedom  of 

information  is  due  for  another 
examination  by  a  United  Na¬ 
tions  body  in  the  next  few 
weeks. 

This  time  the  subject  will  be 
brought  up  in  relation  to  the 
proposed  Covenant  on  Human 
Rights.  The  18-member  UN 
Commission  on  Human  Rights 
began  an  article-by-article  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  draft  Covenant 
May  16.  But  it  may  be  several 
weeks  before  they  reach  Article 
17.  which  covers  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation. 

The  Covenant  will  be  the 
legally-binding  supplement  to 
the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly  in  Paris  in 
1948.  But  the  Covenant  will  not 
be  presented  to  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  for  final  action  until 
1950. 


Onlv  recently  the  UN  con 
eluded  six  weeks  of  discussion 
on  press  freedom.  The  result 
was  passage  of  a  treaty  on  the 
International  Transmission  of 
News  and  the  Right  of  Correc¬ 
tion.  Another  proposed  treaty 
— the  British-sponsored  Conven¬ 
tion  on  Freedom  of  Information 
— was  held  over  for  the  next 
General  Assembly  session  this 
fall. 

Duplication,  Says  U,  S. 

Because  the  British-sponsored 
treaty  will  cover  the  rights  and 
limitations  on  freedom  of  infor¬ 
mation,  the  U.  S.  probably  will 
favor  exclusion  of  the  (i!oven- 
ant’s  article  17.  U.  S.  represen¬ 
tatives  believe  it  would  be  mere 
duplication. 

There  is  little  doubt,  too.  that 
the  prevailing  feeling  among 
U.S.  representatives  is  that  the 
less  opportunity  given  to  the  UN 
to  make  treaties  on  press  free¬ 
dom.  the  better. 

Although  the  news-transmis¬ 
sion  treaty  was  generally  satis¬ 
factory  to  U.S.  delegates,  the 
atmosphere  that  surrounded  the 
UN  Social  Committee  when 
work  began  on  the  BritLsh  con¬ 
vention  gave  them  cause  for 
alarm  for  the  future. 

Over  the  strong  objections  of 
the  U.S.  and  Britain,  the  com¬ 
mittee  adopted  severe  limita¬ 
tions  to  press  freedom  before  it 
was  decided  to  delay  further 
work  on  the  document  until 
fall. 

Article  17  of  the  Covenant  is 
similar  to  the  British  conven¬ 
tion.  and  already  a  flock  of  addi¬ 
tional  limitations  have  been  pro¬ 
posed. 

Since  many  of  the  small  and 
middle  countries  seem  intent  on 
imposing  limitations  to  freedom 
of  information,  it  is  doubtful 
that  the  U.S.  can  convince  the 
commission  to  delete  the  article 
entirely.  The  next  move  for  the 
U.S.  would  be  to  try  for  a  gen¬ 
eral  limitation  clause  based  on 
grounds  of  national  security  and 
general  welfare,  rather  than  a 
specific  and  lengthy  list  of  re¬ 
strictions. 

But  even  a  general  limitation 
has  small  chance  for  success.  At 
the  Geneva  Conference  on  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  in  April, 
1948.  the  U.S.  proposed  such  a 
clause,  and  was  the  only  nation 
to  vote  for  it. 

Scope  of  Covenant 

The  Covenant  covers  the  right 
to  life,  freedom  from  physical 
mutilation  or  scientific  experi¬ 
mentation,  freedom  from  slav¬ 
ery,  protection  against  arbitrary 
expulsion,  right  to  a  fair  trial, 
freedom  of  assembly  and  asso¬ 
ciation  and  equal  protection  of 
the  laws. 

Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
U.S.  delegate  and  chairman  of 
the  Human  Rights  Commission, 
outlining  the  U.S.  position  on 
the  Covenant,  told  the  commis¬ 
sion  that  the  U.S.  favors: 

*  Protection  of  individuals 


Daily  Journal  columnist's  'Tm 
Not  Afraid"  story  May  17,  in 
which  he  disclosed  he  was 
dying  of  cancer.  (E  &  P,  May 
24,  page  59.) 

Contributions  have  been 
pouring  in  from  all  over  the 
United  Slates. 

aeainst  arbitrary  action  by 
states. 

•  A  general  limitation  article. 
<  Already  106  .specific  limitations 
have  been  submitted  by  dele¬ 
gates.  ) 

•  Settlements  of  disputes  aris¬ 
ing  under  the  Covenant  by  com¬ 
mittees  rather  than  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Court  of  Justice. 

( In  the  news-gathering  treaty, 
the  Court  of  Justice  was  made 
the  final  arbiter  of  disputes,  over 
U.S.  opposition.  The  U.S.  Sen¬ 
ate.  which  takes  a  dim  view  of 
the  Court,  may  oppose  ratifica¬ 
tion  as  a  result.) 

There  are  three  versions  of 
Article  17  now  before  the  com¬ 
mission.  and  25  proposed  addi¬ 
tional  limitations.  One  version 
was  submitted  by  the  French 
and  provides  a  general  limitation 
clau.se  on  the  grounds  of  “pub¬ 
lic  order,  national  security,  good 
morals,  respect  for  law  and  the 
reputation  or  rights  of  other 
persons.” 

The  second  was  submitted  by 
the  U.S.S.R.  It  provides  for 
state  assistance  for  publication 
of  “democratic  organs  of  the 
press."  It  also  would  prohibit 
freedom  “for  the  purposes  of 
propagating  Fascism  and  aggres¬ 
sion  or  of  inciting  war  between 
nations.” 

Proposed  Res'rictions 
The  third  was  submitted  by 
the  Geneva  conference,  and  its 
limitations  include:  expressions 
that  incite  persons  to  alter  by 
violence  the  system  of  govern¬ 
ments  or  to  criminal  acts,  that 
are  obscene  or  injurious  to  the 
fair  conduct  of  legal  proceed¬ 
ings  or  that  are  defamatory.  It 
also  would  prohibit  "systematic 
diffusion  of  deliberately  false  or 
distorted  reports  that  undermine 
friendly  relations  between 
peoples  and  states.” 

Other  suggested  limitations  to 
be  di.scussed  by  the  commission 
include:  disclosures  of  profes¬ 
sional  secrets  contrary  to  law, 
disclosures  arising  out  of  mari¬ 
tal  and  personal  relationships, 
matters  of  contract,  control  of 
advertising  or  economic  matters, 
proper  conduct  of  political  elec¬ 
tions  or  campaigns,  matters  af¬ 
fecting  the  civil  service. 

When  the  Human  Rights  Com¬ 
mission  finishes  drahing  the 
Covenant,  it  will  be  referred 
back  to  individual  governments 
for  study  and  comment.  The 
governments  will  return  it  to 
the  Commission.  From  there  it 
will  go  to  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council,  and  then  to  the 
General  Assembly  for  final  ac¬ 
tion  before  ratification  by  indi¬ 
vidual  states. 
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Editor  Says  Labor  Can  Win 
Good  Press  by  Acting  Its  Age 


PNPA  Session  Hears  Union  Chief 
Assail  'Editorialized  Reporting' 

By  Joseph  W.  Dragonetti 


State  College,  Pa.  —  Labor 

should  conduct  itself  with  the 
“dignity  befitting  its  age"  if  it 
expects  a  "good  press."  Joseph 
\gor,  managing  editor  of  Sha- 
mokin  Neu's-Dispatch,  declared 
here  at  the  climax  of  a  long 
panel  discussion  of  "The  News¬ 
paper  and  Labor  News.” 

The  debate  was  a  highlight  of 
the  annual  Press  Conference  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers'  Association  and  the 
Department  of  Journalism  of 
State  College  May  20-21.  Ap¬ 
proximately  200  publishers,  edi¬ 
tors  and  members  of  their  staffs 
attended. 

Mr.  Agor  was  on  the  panel 
with  James  L.  McDevitt.  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Labor,  who  was  in¬ 
vited  by  the  PNPA  to  face  the 
publishers  with  his  criticism  of 
newspaper  treatment  of  labor 
news. 

John  F.  James,  editor  of  the 
Johnstown  Democrat,  gave  a 
detailed  refutation  of  charges  of 
unfairness. 

Obligotion  to  Whole  Public 

“There  will  be  a  better  rela¬ 
tionship  between  labor  and  the 
press."  Mr.  Agor  said,  "if  labor 
will  try  to  understand  that  the 
press  has  an  obligation  to  the 
whole  public. 

“Labor — that  is,  the  organized 
labor  movement — has  grown 
tremendously  in  recent  years. 
This  vast  series  of  organizations 
seeks  to  influence  state  and  na¬ 
tional  legislations,  it  takes  ac¬ 
tive  part  in  elections,  it  controls 
to  a  large  extent,  many  of  the 
necessities  of  American  life. 

"This  being  the  case,  labor 
must  expect  to  have  the  spot¬ 
light  of  the  press  upon  its  ac¬ 
tions  at  all  times. 

“Threats  of  retaliation  and 
scalding  denunciation  on  union 
rostrums  and  in  labor  papers 
will  not  intimidate  any  Amer¬ 
ican  publisher  or  editor  worthy 
of  his  calling. 

“The  labor  movement  in  the 
United  States  has  come  of  age. 
It  is  no  longer  a  gangling,  awk¬ 
ward  teen-ager.  To  .secure  a 
good  press,  labor  need  only  con¬ 
duct  itself  with  the  dignity  be¬ 
fitting  its  age.” 

Attitude  Engenders  Hostility 

Mr.  Agor  said  labor’s  attitude 
of  “whoever  is  not  for  labor  is 
against  labor,"  engenders  what¬ 
ever  hostility  exists  between  the 
press  and  organized  labor. 

“This  dogmatic  attitude,  base¬ 
less  on  the  very  face  of  it.  has 
alienated  not  only  newspaper¬ 
men,  but  many  others  friendly 
to  labor’s  cause,”  he  said. 

“Labor’s  most  persistent 
charge  against  the  public  press 
is  that  labor-management  strife 


is  played  up  while  reports  of 
labor-management  peace  and 
cooperation  are  almost  non-ex¬ 
istent  or,  at  most,  buried  in  the 
back  pages. 

"The  theory  is — from  the  la¬ 
bor  point  of  view — that  newspa¬ 
per  people,  especially  those  rep¬ 
resenting  management,  want  to 
place  the  unions  in  the  worst 
possible  light  before  the  general 
public. 

Labor  Peace  News  Welcomed 

"I  must  challenge  any  impu¬ 
tation  that  newspapers,  as  a 
matter  of  fundamental  policy, 
are  antagonistic  to  labor  in  the 
handling  of  news  and  expres¬ 
sion  of  editorial  opinion. 

"Certainly  there  are  .some 
publishers  and  editors  who  are 
antagonistic  to  unions.  But  the 
same  human  impulse  which 
makes  publishers  angry  and  re¬ 
sentful  —  self  interest — operates 
with  regularity  in  practically  all 
individuals. 

"Even  union  leaders  and  mem¬ 
bers  have  been  known  to  har¬ 
bor  resentment  when  convinced 
they  have  been  dealt  with  un¬ 
fairly.  Accepting  labor  as  a 
legitimate  critic  of  the  press, 
especially  with  regard  to  the 
handling  of  new's  and  comment, 
means  that  we — as  editors  and 
publishers — have  the  right  to 
talk  back. 

"From  the  news  standpoint, 
peace  between  management  and 
labor  in  any  field  hardly  rates 
a  running  story  on  Page  1.  with 
banner  headlines. 

"Conflict  does  make  news,  es¬ 
pecially  some  of  the  conflict  in¬ 
volved  in  labor  disputes.  As  to 
the  peaceful  settlement  of  a 
labor  dispute,  show  me  the 
newspaper  editor  who  does  not 
welcome  and  play  up  that  kind 
of  story.  The  chief  handicap  to 
that  sort  of  news  handling  in 
these  days  is  the  infrequency 
with  which  these  situations 
come  up." 

Unions  Have  Suffered 

Mr.  McDevitt  said: 

"We,  like  yourselves,  can  see 
no  hope  for  a  continuation  of 
our  democracy  if  the  press  is 
controlled  or  hampered  in  any 
way  by  government. 

"But  that  right  of  freedom  is 
a  very  definite  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  our  publishers — a  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  transmission 
of  impartial  news  reporting  and 
editing,  which  unfortunately,  in 
some  instances  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  we  have  not  had. 

“I  am  sure  you  will  agree 
with  me  when  I  say  that  the 
trade  union  movement  has  suf¬ 
fered  more  from  this  unfortu¬ 
nate  practice  than  any  other 
part  of  our  citizenry. 

"There  are  certain  publica¬ 


tions  in  this  state  that  consis¬ 
tently  use  their  news  columns 
in  reporting  labor  disputes  in 
what  might  properly  be  termed 
editorials  by  the  owner  or  edi¬ 
tor — where  they  give  industry’s 
side  and  the  publishers’  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  matter,  and  then  pro¬ 
ceed  in  the  same  news  release 
to  denounce  the  leaders  of  the 
union  involved. 

Tn  some  cases  there  may  be 
justification  for  criticism  of  our 
leaders  with  respect  to  the  po¬ 
sition  they  had  taken  in  some 
particular  C2ises.  In  such  cases 
we  have  no  quarrel  with  the 
newspapers  for  reporting  their 
views,  but  I  do  believe  that  in 
all  fairness  you  should  not  fol¬ 
low  the  practice  of  editorializ¬ 
ing  news  reporting. 

"While  I  have  taken  this  op¬ 
portunity  to  be  critical  I  would 
like  aLso  to  propose  some  con¬ 
structive  suggestions  with  re¬ 
spect  to  future  policy  for  the 
consideration  of  your  distin¬ 
guished  membership.  One,  im¬ 
partial  reporting  and  editing, 
and  two.  selection  of  an  ad¬ 
visory  committee  composed  of 
representatives  of  industry,  the 
public  and  labor  for  consultation 
with  your  editors  on  any  matter 
affecting  the  citizens  of  any  spe¬ 
cific  area. '■ 

'Bad'  and  ’Good'  Clippings 

Mr.  James’  report  included  a 
detailed  study  of  labor  news  in 
his  paper  for  April.  He  cited 
many  instances  of  news  favor¬ 
able  to- labor  and  at  one  point  of 
his  speech  held  up  a  few  clip¬ 
pings  of  "bad  '  labor  press,  com¬ 
paring  them  with  a  big  batch  of 
clippings  on  “good”  labor  press. 

"Labor  trouble  certainly  didn’t 
cry  for  reader  attention  in  the 
April  issues  of  the  Democrat.” 
he  said.  "On  the  other  hand,  fa¬ 
vorable  news  for  labor  was  rec¬ 
ognized — and  was  played  for 
what  it  was  worth." 

Mr.  James  said,  however,  that 
some  widespread  acceptances  of 
labors  charges  were  partly 
caused  by  the  publi.shers’  han¬ 
dling  of  the  problem. 

Outlining  labor’s  principal 
“beefs,"  he  said: 

"These  charges  have  been  re¬ 
peated  so  often  that  in  some  cir¬ 
cles  they  are  being  accepted  as 
Gospel  truth — and  little  effort 
had  been  made  to  establish  their 
validity.  In  part,  the  press  has 
only  itself  to  blame  for  this  sit¬ 
uation  for.  like  the  cobbler  who 
traditionally  failed  to  keep  his 
children  in  shoes,  newspapers 
are  so  busy  promoting  the  wor¬ 
thy  causes  of  others  that  they 
neglect  to  engage  in  enough  en¬ 
lightened  public  relations  on 
their  own  account.” 

AP  Importiality  Stressed 

At  a  question  period,  follow¬ 
ing  the  formal  presentation  of 
the  three  talks.  Reiman  Morin, 
a  general  executive  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  was  asked  by  Dale 
H.  Gramley,  editor  of  the  Beth¬ 
lehem  Globe-Times,  to  give  an 
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Cut  made  from  Polaroid  picture- 
in-a-minute  shows  John  J.  Mc- 
Sweeney.  left,  of  Wilkes-Barre, 
and  John  J.  Mead,  Jr.  of  Erie,  at 
Pennsylvania  editors'  conference. 

account  of  the  AP’s  handling  of 
labor  news. 

Mr.  Morin  declared  the  AP 
was  thoroughly  equipped  to  han¬ 
dle  labor  news  on  an  expert 
basis  and  that  it  was  completely 
impartial. 

"In  all  our  stories."  he  said, 
"when  we  have  a  statement 
from  one  side  we  automatically 
make  it  a  point  to  get  a  state¬ 
ment  from  the  other  side. 

“It  is  a  little  more  difficult, 
however,  to  get  an  expression 
from  labor." 

He  cited  Cleveland  as  one 
point  where  it  was  difficult  to 
get  statements  from  railroad 
unions. 

Melville  F.  Ferguson,  editor 
of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
said  outside  experts  are  occa¬ 
sionally  invited  to  attend  edi¬ 
torial  conferences  there  so  that 
they  may  give  their  views  of 
problems  affecting  the  public. 

He  extended  an  invitation  to 
IVfr.  McDevitt  to  attend  such  a 
meeting.  Mr.  Ferguson,  how¬ 
ever.  cited  an  instance  in  which 
one  labor  leader  came  to  a  meet¬ 
ing,  but  did  nothing  but  make  a 
speech  against  President  Tru¬ 
man.  following  the  railroad 
strike  in  May,  1947.  Mr.  Fergu¬ 
son  pointed  out  that  this  was 
not  the  type  of  "background” 
useful  to  editorial  writers. 

W.  P.  McDowell,  city  editor 
of  the  Sharon  Herald,  said  labor 
has  a  fixed  idea  that  it  is  not 
going  to  get  a  break  in  the  news¬ 
papers  and  local  leaders  are  not 
cooperative  ingiving  out  infor¬ 
mation. 

John  Carter,  editor  of  Lan¬ 
caster  Newspapers,  said  state¬ 
ments  from  labor  leaders  are 
partly  factual  and  partly  pro¬ 
paganda  and  in  some  cases,  all 
propaganda.  Bart  Richards. 
Hew  Castle  News,  said  local  la¬ 
bor  leaders  should  be  oriented 
by  their  superiors  on  how  to 
give  factual  information  to 
newspapers. 

Mr.  McDevitt  suggested  that 
a  further  coverage  of  a  labor 
story  during  actual  negotiations, 
with  representatives  of  the  press 
sitting  in  on  the  meetings,  would 
result  in  more  complete,  objec¬ 
tive  reporting. 

Editorial  Writing 

Problems  Discussed 

The  Delegates  were  welcomed 

to  the  press  conference  by 
Prof.  Franklin  Banner,  head  of 
the  Department  of  Journalism, 
{Continued  on  page  42) 
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Edition  of  442  Pages 
Opens  Dallas  Plant 


By  lulian  Stag 


Dallas.  Tex. — The  Dallas  Morn 
ing  Sews  published  a  442- 
page  Sunday  newspaper  May  22 
and  then  formally  opened  the 
new  plant  which  had  made  the 
huge  edition  possible. 

■  Now  that  the  Texas  Un¬ 
limited  Edition  is  history,"  said 
E  M.  'Ted'  Deale.v,  president 
of  the  News,  at  a  ceremony, 
we  can  formally  dedicate  our 
new  home.  This,  too,  is  in 
keeping  with  our  traditions — 
first  get  the  paper  to  pre.ss.” 

After  he  spoke,  to  an  audi¬ 
ence  which  included  publishers 
and  editors  from  15  states  as 
well  as  guests  from  throughout 
Texas,  a  U.  S.  Marine  color 
guard  rai.sed  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  and  the  Lone  Star  flag 
on  twin  flagpoles  flanking  the 
wide  stone  staircase  leading  to 
the  News'  entrance 

Bottle  Flog  Raised 
In  keeping  with  the  Dallas 
News'  historic  place  in  its  state’s 
culture,  the  U.  S.  flag  was  one 
that  had  ridden  the  Pacific 
battlegrounds  with  the  battle¬ 
ship  Texas. 

In  a  lead-lined  chest,  the 
News  sealed  into  the  corner 
stone  of  the  new  building  a 
copy  of  the  big  edition — largest 
.since  the  504-page  edition  of  the 
Miami  <  Fla.  •  Daily  Sews  of 
July  26.  1925  A  Centennial 

Edition  of  the  St.  Paul  <  Minn.  i 
Pioneer  Press  on  .\pril  24  had 
420  pages 

The  Texas  Unlimited  Edition 
has  full  color  on  more  than  20 
pages,  including  14  section  cov¬ 
ers.  and  many  other  pages  with 
one  color  and  black  throughout. 
It  has  display  ads  from  more 
than  1.200  firms  or  institutions. 
It  has  more  than  5.000.000  words 
of  editorial  matter 
The  News  printed  200.000 
copies  of  the  Texas  Unlimited, 
about  20,000  above  the  usual 
Sunday  press  run.  It  quickly 
sold  out,  however,  on  its  special 
sale  of  souvenir  copies  at  50 
cents  mailed  prepaid  to  ad- 
dres.ses  indicated  by  purchasers. 

Each  copy  of  the  edition 
weighed  approximately  six 
pounds.  Carriers  on  routes 
could  work  only  a  block  at  a 
time. 

600  Tons  oi  Paper 
About  600  tons  of  newsprint 
from  the  Southland  Paper  Mills 
at  Lufkin,  Tex.,  Canada  and 
Finland  were  used,  and  a  ton 
of  ink. 

At  the  State  Fair  of  Texas 
park,  where  a  circus  was  going 
on,  the  .sponsors  offered  the  help 
of  five  elephants,  and  the  idea 
was  tried  out  by  City  Circulator 
Eddie  Swink — at  least  long 
enough  to  take  a  picture. 

"We  take  pride  in  the  beauty 
of  this  new  home  and  in  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  its  facilities."  said  Mr. 
Deale.v.  "Yet  we  are  keenly 
aware  that  it  is  the  skills,  the 
loyalty  and  the  high  ideals  of 
all  the  men  and  women  who 
use  these  facilities  that  have 
gained  and  will  maintain  the 


high  e.'teem  in  which  this  news¬ 
paper  is  held  throughout  this 
country. 

"Upon  each  of  us  rests  the 
responsibility  for  using  its 
mighty  presses  for  good  and 
not  for  evil." 

All  day  Sunday,  visitors 
trooped  through  the  spacious 
air-conditioned  three-story-and- 
basement  building. 

All  members  of  the  News  or¬ 
ganization.  some  7.50  strong, 
were  on  hand  to  serve  as  guides. 

After  the  cornerstone  and 
flag-raising  Monday  afternoon, 
a  cocktail  party  and  banquet 
were  held  at  the  Hotel  Baker 
for  out-of-state  guests,  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  executives  and  old 
friends  of  the  News. 

Mrs.  G.  B.  Dealey  Present 

.^t  this  affair.  Mr.  Dealey  in¬ 
troduced  two  white-haired 
women,  both  of  whom  spoke 
of  what  was  going  on  as  the  Stacks  of  Texas  Unlimited,  having  overflowed  the  News'  mailing 
fulfilment  of  the  dreams  of  two  room,  are  assembled  in  part  of  basement  press  room, 

men.  _ _ _ 

One  speaker  was  Mrs.  G.  B 
Dealey.  mother  of  the  present 
publisher  and  widow  of  the 
man  who  built  the  News  to  a 
position  of  leadership  and  set 
in  motion  plans  for  the  new 
building  before  his  death  She 
is  presently  chairman  of  the 
board. 

The  other  was  Mrs.  Jeannette 
Belo  Peabody,  of  Cambridge. 


10-Day  Dedication 
Begins  In  Minneapolis 

Minneapolis,  Minn  —  While  a  publishers  and  dignitaries  at  a 
15-year-old  Minneapolis  Star  series  of  dinners  and  luncheons 
» c  Tribune  carrierboy  is  flying  this  week.  They  also  presided 

\£i*ss  *o'nlv'^u’rvrving”daiighfer  around  the  globe  to  deliver  the  at  the  first  of  five  open  house 
^the  T  h  Belo  who  as  May  22  Dedication  Edition,  folks  evenings  for  the  public  on  Wed- 
publisher  of'  the  Galveston  back  here  are  busily  engaged  in  ne.sday  when  pressmen  wore 
<  T0X  1  N^ws  dir0ct0<i  establish*  tslling  th©  worlo  sbout  tn©  luxcoos. 

ment  of  the  Dallas  News  as  a  enlarged  Star  and  Trib-  More  than  400  women  attend- 

Sch  edition  in  1885  une  building  in  a  10<lay  whirl  ed  a  special  luncheon  Wednes 

Th?  corporation  which  nub-  of  dedicatory  events.  day.  and  400  upper  Midwest  edi- 

lishes  the  News  still  beJrs  the  The  dedication  began  last  tors  and  publishers  will  attend 
Belo  name  although  the  Belo  week  with  a  serie.s  of  open  a  luncheon  on  Saturday, 
family  years  ago  sold  its  in-  houses  for  3..5M  S  &  T  employe.-^  In  addition.  1  500  S&T  carriers 
terest  in  the  newspaper.  As  a  ^od  their  families. 

busines.-i  institution — Texas'  old-  Donald  Olson,  enroute  ’round  Champions  luncheon,  at  whua 
est — the  Dallas  News  dates  it-  the  world  with  his  Sunday  figures  in  the  world  of  spo 
self  from  the  founding  of  the  newspaper  "route.’’  arrived  at  were  pi^ent.  j, 

ancestral  Galveston  paper  in  Karachi.  Pakistan,  May  25.  26  ^ 

1842.  But  the  two  no  longer  hours  behind  sch^ule.  But  ^heduled  for  Sunday,  featuring 
have  any  connection.  Don  and  his  chaperon,  Fred  Gene  Autry  singing  cowboy. 

A  scroll  was  presented  to  Cooper.  Pan-American  represen-  Robert  McLean,  president  of 
Leven  T.  Deputy,  mechanical  tative,  hoped  to  return  to  Min-  the  A^ociated  Press  and  of 
superintendent  of  the  News,  neapolis  by  Sunday.  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin, 

who  as  chairman  of  the  build-  John  Cowles,  president  of  the  spoke  at  the  dedication  dinner 
ing  committee  saw  it  through  Star  and  Tribune,  and  his  or-  attended  by  more  than  500  civic 
the  planning  and  construction,  ganization  are  hosts  to  visiting  and  business  leaders.  He  praised 

the  nation’s  newspapers  as  "re 
sponsible  and  responsive."  there¬ 
by  meriting  the  freedom  be¬ 
stowed  by  the  people. 

President  James  L.  Morrill  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota.de 
scribed  the  press  and  the  uni 
versity  as  partners. 

"I  admire  the  editorial  fair¬ 
ness  of  these  newspapers  which 
make  room  for  cronflicting  views 
in  the  printing  of  statement 
and  letters  opposed  to  their  po¬ 
sition."  he  said. 

Jack  Dempsey,  former  heavy¬ 
weight  champion,  paid  tribute 
to  the  Cowles  Brother?  (John 
and  Gardner)  as  "real  Ameri 
cans"  and  declared  "these  news¬ 
papers  tell  the  truth  and  treat 

Ted  Dealey,  at  right,  with  his  mother,  Mrs.  G.  B.  Dealey.  chairman  their  employes  right." 
oi  the  board,  center,  and  Mrs.  Jeannette  Belo  Peabody  oi  Cambridge,  (Story  of  Philadelphia  In- 
Mass..  last  surviving  child  oi  the  late  Alired  H.  Belo,  iounder  the  quirer  rotogravure  plant  oppeat* 
Dallas  News  in  1885.  on  Page  50.) 
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SOME  EDITORIAL  CARTOON  TREATMENT  OF  THREE  TIMELY  TOPICS 


LOOK  OUT  BELOW 

M.T’tiir.  Houston  (Tex.)  Chroniiie 


FOR  HIS  COUNTRY 


f niltanatolii  <Irul.) 


SHARPENING  UP 

JUTr>nian.  U^a.^hinoton  (l>.  C. «  Star 


Ad  Influence  Charge 
Groundless,  Says  CMA 


By  Campbell  Watson 

iSan  Fran'CIsco — There  is  no 

ground  for  reports  that  adver¬ 
tising  contracts  were  used  to  in- 
auence  the  editorial  opinion  of 
California  newspapers.  Editor 
I  Publisher  was  told  at  Califor¬ 
nia  Medical  Association  offices 
here  this  week. 

No  attempt  to  buy  newspaper 
support  has  ever  been  consid¬ 
ered  "even  in  our  wildest 
dreams."  a  CMA  spokesman 
said.  The  flat  denial  was  in  re- 
.sponse  to  questioning  about 
widespread  distribution  of 
charges  which  were  traced  to 
the  CMA  doors  here  as  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  was  asking  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  investigation. 
lE  &  P,  May  21.  page  7. t 
'Removed  from  Context' 

An  off-cuflP  speech  was  re¬ 
moved  from  context,  from  the 
spirit  of  discussion  and  from  the 
related  factors  in  the  situation 
under  discussion  and  caused  a 
tempest  in  a  teapot"  which  is 
entirely  warranted  and  without 
factual  basis,  the  CMA  ex¬ 
plained.  The  Association  blamed 
propaganda"  for  recent  distri¬ 
bution  of  a  report  now  two  and 
one-half  years  old. 

"Some  labor  newspapers  have 
been  falling  for  the  Federal 
governments  propaganda  line 
on  socialized  medicine  and  one 
of  them,  we  understand,  lifted 
remarks  from  context  and 
from  the  situation  in  which  this 
.Association's  move  to  popularize 
voluntary  health  plans  was  de¬ 
scribed."  CMA  offices  advised. 

The  statement,  which  within 
the  past  few  months,  has  re¬ 
ceive)!  increasing  interpretation 
and  dissemination  was  made,  in¬ 
formally,  in  the  Annual  Con¬ 
ference  of  Secretaries  and  Edi¬ 
tors  of  Constituent  State  Med¬ 
ical  Associations  Dec.  8.  1946.  by 
John  Huston,  CMA  executive 
secretary  and  business  manager 


of  the  California  Medical  Jour¬ 
nal,  he  told  E  &  P.  He  reported: 

“We  have  found  the  response 
from  editors,  to  publicity,  has 
been  far  beyond  anything  we 
expected  when  we  started  the 
campaign."  He  was  discussing 
the  CMA  drive  to  explain  its 
voluntary  health  insurance  plan, 
then  under  way  in  California. 

No  'Subsidy'  Inferred 

Mr.  Hunton  also  advised,  in 
that  report,  that  each  newspaper 
in  California  received  approxi¬ 
mately  100  inches  of  advertising 
and  observed  that  “never  before 
have  we  been  able  to  get  real 
support  from  newspapers  be¬ 
cause  the  word  constantly  comes 
back,  ‘Why  should  we  give  the 
doctors  any  support  when  they 
won’t  advertise  and  chiroprac¬ 
tors  do?'  ’’ 

“But,”  Mr.  Hunton  told  E  &  P, 
“my  remarks  contained  no  in¬ 
ference  that  any  subsidization 
was  involved  and  this  message 
speaks  for  itself,  when  placed  in 
context.  Moreover,  even  if  I 
had,  in  my  wildest  dreams, 
thought  of  such  a  move,  I  would 
have  known  that  it  would  create 
newspaoer  resistance." 

Mr.  Hunton.  a  former  newspa¬ 
perman,  has  been  with  CMA 
nine  years.  This  was  preceded 
by  six  years  with  the  editorial 
side  on  the  Waif  Street  Journal 
and  by  a  period  in  the  business 
department  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une. 

“My  speech  was  an  off-the- 
cuff  report,  made  in  a  closed 
meeting,  in  a  discussion  of  our 
overall  public  relations  problem 
and  how  we  had  met  it  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.”  he  declared.  “The  re¬ 
marks  were  to  be  taken  in  re¬ 
lationship  to  the  discussions  then 
going  on.  They  also  were  to  be 
given  consideration  for  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  talk  was  given, 
the  audience,  the  group’s  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  problem,  the  tone 


and  voice,  and  on  the  basis  oi 
the  whole  situation. 

“The  CMA  has  led  the  United 
States  in  public  education  of 
voluntary  health  insurance.  The 
association  is  opposed  to  and 
combatting  compulsory  health 
insurance.  The  meeting  wanted 
to  know  the  educational  steps 
we  had  taken  in  California. 

“As  I  explained  to  the  gath¬ 
ering.  these  steps  included  news¬ 
paper  advertising — as  public  ed¬ 
ucation  and  not  as  a  means  of 
influencing  editorial  opinion — 
and  as  part  of  a  public  relations 
campaign.  Our  education  pro¬ 
gram  was  developed  county  by 
county  and  included  civic  meet¬ 
ings.  proclamations,  other  pro¬ 
motion  activities.  The  result  of 
the  program,  in  entirety, — and 
not  because  of  any  advertising 
consideration — was  increased  in¬ 
terest.  newsworthy  events,  and 
newspaper  coverage  exceeding 
our  fondest  hopes.” 

Statement  by  CMA 

California  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion  officials  authorized  this 
statement  to  Editor  &  Publisher  : 

“Our  record  Is  clear.  Our  en¬ 
tire  program  has  been  placed  on 
the  record.  All  was  in  the  open. 
There  was  nothing  behind  the 
scenes,  and  every  move  made 
in  our  campaign  on  behalf  of 
voluntary  health  insurance  was 
announced  publicly. 

“One  phase  of  the  campaign 
was  advertising.  We  announced 
in  advance  that  in  the  course  of 
our  year-long  and  county-by¬ 
county  campaign  we  would  use 
an  equal  amount  of  paid  adver¬ 
tising  in  every  newspaper  in 
California,  daily  or  weekly. 

“We  advertised  this  program 
in  advance  in  the  CNPA  publi¬ 
cation.  the  California  Publisher. 
The  advertising  money  for  this 
came  from  association  funds.  Its 
use  developed  similar  advertis¬ 
ing.  varying  in  each  locality,  by 
local  groups,  druggists  and 
others.  This  additional  adver¬ 
tising  often  utilized  mats  which 
had  been  made  available  by  the 
Association. 

“Our  program  in  each  county 
was  to  contact  community  lead¬ 
ers.  in  all  walks  of  life,  includ¬ 
ing  editors.  We  held  dinners 


and  meetings,  conducted  special 
Volunatry  Health  Insurance 
Week  programs,  and  focused  at¬ 
tention  on  voluntary  health  pro¬ 
grams  in  other  feasible  and  le¬ 
gitimate  promotions. 

"As  part  of  our  publicity  tech¬ 
nique.  we  announced  every 
newspaper  in  each  county  would 
run  100  column  inches  of  paid 
advertising  to  explain  our  view 
of  The  American  way,  the  vol¬ 
untary  way.’ 

"Gov.  Earl  Warren  had  then 
just  come  out  for  a  program  of 
state  health  insurance.  The  ques¬ 
tion  was  as  hot  in  California  as 
it  is  nationally  today,  now  that 
President  Truman  has  advanced 
a  plan  for  Federal  health  insur¬ 
ance. 

“We  found  increased  public 
attention  merited  increased 
newsplay  for  its  news  value. 
That  is  proven  again  today.  For 
as  a  result  of  President  Tru¬ 
man’s  stand,  a  statement  on 
health  insurance  prepared  by 
our  Association  gets  10  times  as 
much  publicity  today  as  it  did 
12  months  ago.” 

Note  to  Publishers 

The  California  Publisher  con¬ 
tained  a  page  advertising  in 
February.  1946,  which  included 
this  statement: 

“Every  newspaper  in  Califor¬ 
nia  will  be  included  in  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Medical  Association’s 
1946  advertising  schedule.  You 
will  receive  a  space  reservation 
from  our  office  within  the  next 
90  days.  We  invite  your  coopera¬ 
tion  in  this  campaign  for  volun¬ 
tary  health  insurance.” 

The  ad  appeared  over  the 
name  of  Clem  Whitaker  and 
Leone  Baxter  of  Campaigns. 
Inc.,  an  affiliate  of  Whitaker  and 
Baxter. 

John  B.  Long,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  CNPA.  stuck  to  his 
demands  for  a  complete  investi¬ 
gation. 

Last  week  Mr.  Long  said  he 
had  accepted  the  challenge  from 
those  who  said  they  could  bribe 
the  newspapers  of  California 
and  had  turned  .some  material 
over  to  the  Department  of 
Justice.  No  report  has  been 
made  by  the  department  as  yet, 
he  advised. 


editor  S  publisher  for  May  28,  1949 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Financial  Advertisers 
Get  Some  Copy  Tips 


By  Scanuel  Rovner 

Financial  advertising  accounts 

these  days  for  perhaps 
of  all  newspaper  linage.  Because 
of  the  seeming  insignificance  of 
that  figure,  little  effort  is  spent 
in  building  up  the  classification. 

The  thought  is  sometimes  ex¬ 
pressed.  too,  that  the  market 
you  can  draw  additional  ads 
from  is  so  small,  the  returns 
from  promotion  efforts  could 
hardly  pay  the  cost. 

Yet,  all  through  the  structure 
of  the  financial  field  there  has 
been  a  noticeable  stirring  of  in¬ 
terest  in  advertising.  If  the 
growth  in  linage  has  not  paral¬ 
leled  the  gain  in  interest,  you 
can  bet  that  one  of  the  pri¬ 
mary  causes  is  that  they  still 
have  a  lot  to  learn  about  how 
to  advertise.  Financial  adver¬ 
tisers  as  a  group  are  far  be¬ 
hind  the  sellers  of  products  and 
consumer  services  in  putting 
their  points  across. 

What  Gets  Read? 

Much  can  be  done  toward 
solving  their  problem,  as  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  showed 
this  week,  with  publication  of  a 
booklet  suggesting  how  reader- 
ship  of  financial  ads  can  be 
raised. 

Holding  that  the  field  can 
build  "vastly  bigger  audiences” 
than  it  now  has,  the  Bureau 
presents  the  first  analysis  of  fi¬ 
nancial  advertising  readership 
as  shown  in  the  Continuing 
Study  of  Newspaper  Reading. 
The  book  is  based  on  a  slide 
presentation  prepared  by  the 
Bureau  for  the  1948  convention 
of  the  U.  S.  Savings  &  Loan 
League. 

Pointing  out  that  the  analysis 
does  not  attempt  to  lay  down 
rules.  Bureau  Director  Harold 
Barnes  says  that  “it  does  offer 
substantial  evidence  on  tech¬ 
niques  which  have  gained  high 
readership.” 

Biggest  faults  of  unsuccessful 
financial  advertising,  says  the 
Bureau,  are  its  extreme  selec¬ 
tivity  and  its  failure  to  adapt 
high-readership  techniques. 

Analysis  by  subject  showed, 
logically,  that  widely  used  serv¬ 
ices  get  better  readership.  Pay- 
by-check  and  savings  appeals 
scored  high. 

Charts  in  the  booklet  demon¬ 
strate  that  ad.s  using  dominant 
photographs  attract  the  largest 
audiences.  Yet.  such  ads  ranked 
third  in  the  amount  of  linage 
devoted  to  them  among  all  the 
ad<  studied.  Conversely,  all¬ 
type  ads.  the  most-used,  rated 
far  down  in  the  readership  lists. 

Homes  and  home  furnishings 
are  singled  out  as  appeals  little 
used  by  financial  advertisers 
though  they  are  potent  reader 
winners. 

The  booklet  concludes  with 
the  point  that  a  bank's  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  community 
“can  be  enlarged  by  advertis¬ 
ing.  as  well  as  stated." 


How  to  Sell  Houses 
Richard  E.  Beeler,  ad  manager 
of  the  Altoona  (Pa. >  Mirror, 
wonders  whether  this  is  worthy 
of  mention: 

In  the  Saturday.  April  30. 

Mirror  appeared  a  not  too-big 
ad  in  two-column  format,  in 
which  a  real  estate  agent  an¬ 
nounced  “complete  listings”  of 
dwelling  places  and  business 
properties  for  sale  without  down 
payment.  "For  listings  and  de¬ 
tails.”  said  the  ad.  "call  at  the 
office  of  Mrs.  John  F.  Sullivan, 

No  phone  calls  please.” 

The  following  Monday.  Mrs. 

Sullivan  told  the  Mirror,  people 
were  lined  up  for  half  a  block 
before  the  office  opened.  De¬ 
spite  the  admonition  in  the  ad. 
phone  calls  came  in  all  day. 
while  prospects  “by  the  dozens" 
streamed  in.  Before  the  week 
was  out,  all  but  three  of  179 
properties  were  sold.  "I  never 
dreamed  of  such  overwhelming 
results."  Mrs.  Sullivan  said. 

The  answer,  Mr.  Beeler,  is 
yes. 

'Deplorable'  Ads 

A  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  of  the  fur 
industry  in  New  York,  as¬ 
signed  to  look  into  advertising 
practices  in  the  field,  came  up  although  the  rate  of  increase  has 
last  week  with  a  report  of  a  fallen  off. 

"deplorable  situation"  in  fur  ad  Total  linage  last  month  in  the 
claims.  52  trend  cities  measured  by 

Noting  the  setting  up  of  vol-  Media  Records  was  4.2%  ahead 
untary  censorship  by  the  indus-  of  April,  1948.  It  is  the  best 
try  in  other  large  cities,  the  April  figure  on  record  and  the 
New  York  group  suggested  sim-  third  highest  monthly  figure  to 
ilar  practice  there.  date,  exceeded  only  by  October 

NEWSPAPER  LINAGE— 52  CITIES 


AT  AANR  'SHOW'  IN  CLEVELAND 

Approximately  400  ad  executives  were  luncheon  guests  of  ihi 
Cleveland  newspapers  and  Ohio  Select  List  recently  for  the  AANI 
grocery  presentation.  Pictured  are:  Left  to  right,  front  row,  Willioa 
Farrar,  president,  Cleveland  Newspaper  Publishers  Associatioa 
Harry  King,  Chicago  Tribune;  R.  Kenneth  Kerr,  publisher,  Lancasle: 
(O.)  Eagle-Gazette:  back  row,  S.  J.  Dilenschneider,  Clevelaac 
Press;  B.  A.  Collins.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  John  W.  Cullea,  Ir. 
OSL;  and  L.  J.  Conroy,  Cleveland  News 

April  Ads  at  New  High 
Classified  Down  Again 


Newspaper  ad  linage  continued 
to  set  new  records  in  April, 


1949 

1948 

'  (  of 

E  &  P 

Linage 

Linage 

1948 

Index 

Total  Advertising 

.\pril 

■20.5,4()().(V_>7 

197.'2'21,‘2.'<9 

104  2 

13S  7 

.March . 

•JO'2,(t7(».ls.T 

1  s9,.5."),t,44'2 

I0«>  0 

130  9 

Display 

.\pril . 

l()2,(Hil,97(l 

15 1,373, -209 

107.1 

143  2 

^^an•h  . 

1 .59,S7.').  IM 

1 4.5, .570,0.50 

109.  S 

1  11  3 

Classified 

April ... 

13.404,(t.')7 

4.5.,S4'<,020 

94  7 

r24  3 

March  .... 

I'i.  19 1,701 

43.9,s4,7SO 

95  9 

1'2  2  3 

Retail 

April 

1 1 7,fl7.5,()r2 

1 1 1 .5.50.(i'20 

105  5 

143  0 

Manh 

1 13,913,713 

10S,S40.090 

104  7 

130.9 

Department  Store 

Ap'il . 

ll,3is,99'2 

42.  t93,4.'^9 

104  3 

130  3 

March . 

43.935,54s 

12,0'20,(M)4 

104.0 

133.4 

General 

April . 

;4'2, 4.5'2,99f) 

30.474,510 

100  5 

131  0 

March . 

34,0‘2S,(i,5() 

2.S,10.5,.S1V) 

•  121.1 

141  5 

Automotive 

April . 

9,790,574 

7,047, ISS 

13,'<.9 

214.3 

March . 

9,097, .577 

fi,393.95s 

151.7 

2.53  7 

Financial 

April 

•2,14'2,7SS 

2,'294,94.5 

93  4 

1(H)  5 

March . 

‘2, '235, .505 

2,2‘24,S()K 

100.5 

109.3 

and  November  totals  of  las: 

year. 

On  the  Editor  &  Publisher  In¬ 
dex,  April’s  linage  was  38.75 
higher  than  the  April  average 
for  the  last  five  years. 

New  h  i  g  h  m  a  r  k  s  for  the 
month  were  achieved  also  by  the 
Retail,  General,  Total  Display, 
and  Department  Store  classifi(a- 
tions,  and  Automotive  made  its 
best  April  showing  since  1930 

Dark  spot  in  the  April  picture 
was  Classified,  which  for  the 
fourth  successive  month  fell  be¬ 
low  the  same  month  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  year.  Until  January,  1949, 
Classified  showed  an  unbroken 
string  of  year-to-year  monthly 
gains  since  June,  1945.  During 
the  period  it  was  the  strongest 
and  most  consistent  gainer 
among  all  classifications. 


ANA  Starts  New 
Magazine  Study 

First  steps  toward  gathering 
data  for  a  new  study  of  mag¬ 
azine  rate  trends  and  circula¬ 
tion  production  methods  were 
taken  this  week  by  the  stwring 
committee  of  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers'  magazine 
group. 

In  effect  a  continuation  oi 
previous  projects,  the  scope  of 
this  study  has.  however,  b^ 
considerably  expanded,  AJl-4 
said.  The  magazine  group  will 
present  information  on 
azines  listed  as  having  $l,000.(w 
or  more  ad  revenue  as  well  as 
any  with  a  circulation  of  more 
than  2,000,000  regardless  of 
revenue— 56  publications  in  ah 
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How  to  go  home  in  Philadelphia 


In  Philadelphia — third  largest  U.  S.  market — more  than  four  out  of 
five  households  count  The  Bulletin  as  a  member  of  the  family.  The 
advertiser  in  The  Bulletin  joins  these  families,  too,  and  he  does  it 
when  they’re  at  home  with  leisure  to  read  his  message  thoroughly. 

There’s  no  getting  around  it:  the  way  to  go  home  in  this  trading  I 

area  of  more  than  four  million  persons  is  to  call  in  company  with  ; 

The  Bulletin.  ; 

• 

In  two  blocks  of  Atwood  Road,  to  cite  just  one  example.  The  Bul¬ 
letin  is  read  by  50  of  57  families  interviewed.  That’s  the  way  it  is 
in  all  Philadelphia.  The  Bulletin  ^oes  home,  stays  home,  is  read 
by  the  entire  family — evenings  and  Sundays. 

ADVERTISING  OFFICES:  Philadelphia,  Filbert  &  Juniper  Streets.  New  York,  285  Madison  Avenue. 

National  Advertising  Representatives:  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Co,,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  May  28,  1949 


In  Philadelphia 
nearly  everybody  reads 
The  Bulletin 


CAMPAIGNS  AND  ACCOUNTS 

3  Oil  Firms  Map 
Heavy  Promotions 


CoNTiNKNTAi.  Oil  Co.  is  about 
to  launch  an  intensive  new 
campaign  on  its  motor  oil  and 
gasoline  products. 

Using  all  major  media,  the 
company's  ad  program  will  be 
spearheaded  by  insertions  in 
1.091  newspapers  in  1.050  "key' 
cities  and  towns  in  the  market¬ 
ing  areas  of  the  East.  Midwest 
and  South,  with  414  dailies  on 
the  list.  Space  will  range  from 
1.512  to  336  lines,  some  of  it  in 
color  later  on  in  the  campaign. 

Primary  copy  theme  for  the 
motor  oil  promotion  will  be  the 
need  for  changing  oil.  News¬ 
paper  and  outdoor  advertising 
features  a  series  of  humorous 
and  human  interest  illustrations 
and  the  headline.  “A  Change 
l.s  In  Order.”  Gasoline  copy 
will  also  be  built  around  human 
interest  situations  and  will  em¬ 
phasize  power,  pickup  and 
economy. 

In  addition  to  heavy  use  of 
newspapers  and  outdoor  posters, 
four-color  ads  will  be  run 
monthly  in  the  Saturday  Ere- 
ning  Post  to  the  end  of  the 
year,  radio  will  be  used  in  sev¬ 
eral  markets,  and  a  supporting 
campaign  will  appear  in  14  farm 
papers  and  five  business  publi¬ 
cations. 

Geyer.  Newell  &  Ganger  is  the 
agency. 

For  Summer  Tourists 
Chicago — Midwest  travel  spots 
will  be  promotiKl  in  an  exten- 
.'ive  summer  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  by  Standard  Oil  Co.  (In¬ 
diana*  in  1.681  newspapers 
ihroughout  the  15  states  where 
the  company  markets.  Wesle.v  I. 
Nunn,  advertising  manager,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week. 

To  be  featured  are  South  Da¬ 
kota  s  Black  Hills.  Wisconsin’s 
Devil's  Lake.  Illinois’  Abe  Lin¬ 
coln  village.  Michigan’s  ’’Soo" 
locks.  Missouri's  Ozarks.  Minne¬ 
sota's  Paul  Bunyan  “birthplace.” 
Colorado’s  Mt.  Evans.  Montana’s 
Gra.sshopper  glacier,  and  10 
other  attractions. 

Cartoon  Style 

Three  travel  spots  will  be  de¬ 
scribed  in  each  of  six  ads  from 
June  1  through  Aug.  17  on  the 


general  theme  “Highlights  of 
the  Open  Road.”  A  total  of 
1,140  weeklies  and  541  dailies 
will  be  used. 

Ads  will  vary  from  1,175  to 
336  lines,  although  all  papers 
will  not  carry  all  ads. 

Travel  spots  will  be  shown  in 
large  illustrations  drawn  in  pen- 
and-ink  cartoon  style  with  brief 
explanatory  copy.  In  an  upper 
corner  of  each  ad  will  be  a  col¬ 
umn  employing  the  columnist's 
technique  to  tell  about  one  of 
the  American  freedoms  —  the 
freedom  to  travel.  The  rest  of 
the  ad  will  promote  Standard 
Oil  dealers’  tourist  information 
and  products. 

As  part  of  the  campaign  there 
will  also  be  special  news-ads  on 
products  and  services  preceding 
the  three-day  weekends  of 
Memorial  Day.  July  4th.  and 
Labor  Day. 

Radio  promotion  of  tourist  in¬ 
formation  and  products  will  in¬ 
clude  announcements  on  147 
newscasts  and  sports  programs 
over  24  stations.  The  summer 
campaign  will  also  use  monthly 
24-sheet  posters. 

Agency  is  the  Chicago  oftice 
of  McCann-Erickson. 

Extra!  Extra!  Extra! 

Esso  Extra  Motor  Oil.  on  which 
Esso  Standard  Oil  Co.  says  it 
has  spent  "millions  of  dollars  in 
re.search  and  development,”  will 
be  introduced  to  the  public. 
June  1.  supported  by  the  most 
extensive  advertising  campaign 
the  company  has  ever  put  be¬ 
hind  a  new  product. 

Newspapers,  radio,  outdoor 
posters,  sales  promotion  and 
television  will  be  used  in  a  co¬ 
ordinated  campaign  throughout 
E-iSo's  18-state  marketing  terri¬ 
tory. 

’Theme  of  all  advertising,  re¬ 
gardless  of  medium,  according 
to  R.  M.  Gray,  manager  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  promotion 
department,  will  be  the  new 
oil’s  three  features:  the  deter¬ 
gent  which  has  been  added,  the 
protection  afforded  engines  at 
extremes  of  operating  tempera¬ 
tures  against  oxidation  and  bear¬ 


ing  corrosion,  and  the  economies 
made  possible  because  of  re¬ 
duced  consumption. 

Four  ads  will  comprise  the 
newspaper  campaign  and  will 
run  in  approximately  800  dailies 
and  weeklies.  Six  other  ads 
will  be  made  available  to  deal¬ 
ers  in  mat  form  for  insertion  on 
a  cooperative  basis 

The  first  ad.  to  be  run  in  color 
where  possible,  will  be  carried 
in  weeklies  published  during 
the  week  of  May  30  and  in  dail¬ 
ies  of  June  2-3.  Size  will  vary 
according  to  the  type  and  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  newspapers  in 
which  the  ads  appear. 

One  thousand  commercials 
will  be  broadcast  over  the  42 
radio  stations  which  carry  the 
company’s  Essso  Reporter  news 
program.  Two  outdoor  posters 
featuring  the  new  oil  have  been 
created. 

Oil  Heaters 

SiEGLER  Enamel  Range  Co.,  Cen- 
tralia.  Ill.,  will  start  in  July 
what  it  terms  "one  of  the  most 
extensive  national  advertising 
campaigns  in  the  history  of  the 
industry”  on  its  Siegler  Oil 
Space  Heaters. 

On  the  media  list  are  daily 
newspapers  in  106  markets,  four 
national  magazines.  11  farm 
publications,  and  telephone  di¬ 
rectories  throughout  the  coun 
try. 

A  cooperative  ad  plan  is  also 
being  instituted,  together  with  I 
a  program  of  newspaper  mats  j 
for  use  by  local  outlets. 

Krupnick  &  Associates.  St. 
Louis,  handles  the  account.  | 

Old  Stuii,  New  Ads 

Ads  of  1.500  and  1.000  lines,  in 
editorial  st.vle.  will  feature  a 
concentrated  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign  starting  this  month  for 
Ancient  Age  Bourbon,  a  prod¬ 
uct  of  Straight  Whiskey  Dis- 
tiiling  Co.  of  America.  The 
large  ads  will  be  followed  by  | 
a  series  of  smaller  editorial  ads  j 
and  "theme”  copy  featuring  a 
new  Ancient  Age  advertising 
s.vmbol.  ! 

The  campaign,  lasting  seven 
weeks,  will  appear  in  49  daily 
newspapers  in  18  states  and  the  I 
District  of  Columbia  In  addi-  j 
tion,  there  will  oe  some  color  I 
advertising  in  national  maga-  i 
zines  over  a  four  month  period 
William  H.  Weintraub  &  Co 
places  the  account. 


COLUMBIA 

ADVANCES 


Houi? 

...  do  important 
space  buyers  make 
decisions  about 
newspapers? 


SEE  PACE  39 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME 

....  to  begiu  using  the  Keister 
“.Support  the  Church"  ads.  Over 
400  iiewspaper.s  run  them  weekly. 
260  ads  now  available.  Write  for 
sample  proofs  to  Department  CC. 


FIRST  In  CHURCH  AOVERTISINC 


ViBO 


^  Columbia  Has 
Greatest  Year 
In  Building 


VIEW  THESE 
FACTS  A 

SURE  BET  IN 
THE  southeast— 


Circulation: 


MORNING  ^ 
EVENING 


89,372' 


SUNDAY  ,,  02  326* 

EVENING 

GROWTH  and 
THE  MARKET 

Symbolic  of  the  rapid  growtli 
being  experienced  b\  Columbia, 

S.  C.,  IS  the  ne»  18  story 
Cornell  Arms  oportment  build¬ 
ing,  which  will  house  120  fomi 
lies  ond  IS  the  tollcst  FHA 
tinonced  building  in  the  United 
States.  It  IS  onother  sure  sign 
of  the  ever  expanding  market 
in  central  South  Corolino.  Be 
sure  to  top  the  full  sales 
potentialities  ottered  in  Colum 
bio  —  include  The  Stote  and 
'•’he  Columbia  Record  in  EVERY 
schedule  tor  the  Southcost. 

O  ABC  Publishers  Statement  I-3MI 
tThe  Stale  Jar.  3  1949 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  ic-  May  28,  1943 


7  don’t  know , . .  /  just  told  hhn  my  pop 

li  as  a  big  advertising  man 


NOT  (il  lTE  SO  SI  RPRISINO: 

•  1  hr  C'irninnati  Eni|uirrr  has  tht  largest  ciri'iilation  of  any 
t'inrinnati  niwspaprr,  tlail_\  anti  Siintlay. 

•  1  hr  Cint  innati  Fnipilri  r  has  thr  lowt  st  miliinr  rare  in 
Ciiuinnaii. 

•  I  hr  Cintinnati  F.ntinirtr  rarrirs  morr  a^lvrrti^in^;  linage 
than  any  nthrr  Cincinnati  newspaper. 

Represenud  hy  M'doiuy,  Rij^ur.  (,>.d  Inc. 


editor  i  F  U  E  L  I  S  K  E  R  icr  Way  28,  1949 


Sendoff  by  Truman 
Set  for  ‘D-Day’  Corps 


President  Truman  will  receive 

at  the  White  House  on  June  1, 
36  former  war  correspondents 
planning  to  revisit  the  Nor¬ 
mandy  beaches  on  June  6.  fifth 
anniversary  of  "D-Day''  (E  &  P, 
May  21,  p.  11 ). 

The  correspondents,  all  of 
whom  covered  the  Allied  inva¬ 
sion  of  France  in  1944,  will  be 
flown  back  there  June  2  by 
American  Overseas  Airlines. 

During  the  excursion,  named 
"Operation  Beachhead  Re¬ 
visited,”  the  reporters  will  re¬ 
trace  the  battle  routes  from  Nor¬ 
mandy  to  Berlin.  The  36  going 
from  the  U.  S.  ( cut  down  from 
an  originally  estimated  number 
of  40)  will  be  joined  in  Europe 
by  eight  invasion  reporters  still 
stationed  overseas. 

Making  the  flight  from  New 
York  will  be: 

Louis  Azrael,  Baltimore  (Md.) 
News-Post;  landed  on  D-Day  at 
Omaha  Beach. 

Ed  Ball.  Associated  Press, 
Nashville,  Tenn.;  on  a  PT  boat 
patrolling  the  landing  area  while 
the  invasion  w-as  in  progress; 

Hal  Boyle,  AP;  with  air  forces 
on  D-Day,  won  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  his  war  coverage; 

Wright  Bryan,  Atlanta  (Ga. ) 
Journal;  over  Normandy  with  a 
paratroop  carrier  squadron  sev¬ 
eral  hours  before  H-Hour; 

Harry  C.  Butcher,  Station 
KIST,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.; 
covered  invasion  as  Naval  aide 
to  General  Eisenhower; 

Herbert  E.  Caen,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle;  with 
8th  Air  Force  on  D-Day,  later 
landed  at  Omaha  Beach; 

Peter  J.  Carroll.  AP  photog¬ 
rapher,  Boston;  landed  on  Utah 
Beach. 

Frank  ConnifT,  New  York 
Journal-American,  with  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service  during 
the  war;  covered  liberation  of 
France; 

Donald  Cravens.  Nashville 
Tennessean;  landed  on  Omaha 
Beach  on  D-Day  as  combat  pho¬ 
tographer; 

Kenneth  G.  Crawford,  News¬ 
week  magazine;  landed  at  H- 
Hour  with  first  wave  of  4th  In¬ 
fantry  Division; 


Walter  L.  Cronkite.  Jr.. 
WMBS,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  with 
United  Press  during  the  war; 
with  9th  Air  Force  on  D-Day; 

William  A.  S,  Douglas.  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald- American.  with 
Chicago  Sun  during  the  war;  ar- 
riv’ed  on  Omaha  Beach  with 
29th  Infantry,  one  of  the  hardest 
hit  units; 

Joseph  Driscoll,  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Post-Dispatch,  with  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  during 
war;  arrived  in  Bay  of  Seine 
during  the  night  before  D-Day; 

Stanley  Frank,  free  lance, 
with  New  York  Post  during  war; 
landed  with  airborne  troops; 

Frederick  Graham.  New  York 
Times;  flew  combat  missions 
with  9th  Air  Force  on  D-Day; 

Thomas  R.  Henry,  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.  C. )  Star;  Omaha  Beach; 

George  F.  Hicks,  National 
Broadcasting  Co.,  with  Amer¬ 
ican  Broadcasting  Co.  during 
war;  Omaha  Beach; 

Carlyle  H.  Holt,  Boston 
(Mass.)  Globe;  with  9th  Air 
Force; 

Henry  B.  Jameson,  Abilene 
(Kans. )  Reflector,  with  AP  dur¬ 
ing  war;  first  correspondent  in¬ 
jured  in  Normandy  campaign; 

John  W.  Jarrell,  Omaha 
(Neb.)  World-Herald,  with  INS 
during  war;  represented  all  wire 
services  on  D-Day  aboard  flag¬ 
ship  of  invasion  fleet; 

Bob  Landry,  with  Life  during 
war;  Utah  Beach; 

Clark  Lee.  INS;  Utah  Beach, 
aided  French  underground  dur¬ 
ing  invasion; 

Larry  LeSueur,  Columbia 
Broadcasting  Co.;  on  Utah 
Beach  at  H-Hour; 

Boyd  Lewis,  NEA  Service, 
with  U.P.  during  war;  covered 
Canadian  and  British  forces; 

Jack  H.  Lieb,  News  of  the 
Day;  Utah  Beach; 

John  MacVane,  NBC;  landed 
early  morning  on  D-day  on 
Omaha  Beach; 

Ted  Malone.  ABC;  9th  Air 
Force; 

Walter  Peters,  with  Yank 
magazine  during  war;  covered 
9th  Air  Force; 

Stanley  P.  Richardson,  with 
NBC  during  war;  directed  net¬ 
work’s  staff  from  Omaha  Beach; 


Breakfast  Briefs 

Britain,  Argentina  and  Chile  have 
agreed  to  keep  their  warships  out 
of  the  Antarctic,  to  “avoid  any 
misunderstanding.”  Everyone  feels 
we  should  have  but  one  “cold” 
war  at  a  time. 

*  *  * 

Social  hygienists  recommend  that 
we  talk  with  our  children  about 
sex  without  being  embarrassed. 
We  should  put  on  a  bold  front 
and  pretend  we  know  just  as 
much  about  it  as  they  do. 

Fr.>m  the  Ctcvelond  Plain  Dealer 


Cornelius  Ryan.  London  Daily 
Telegraph,  New  York,  with  Reu¬ 
ters,  Daily  Telegraph  and  Time 
during  war;  9th  Air  Force; 

Lionel  S.  B.  Shapiro,  North 
American  Newspaper  Alliance; 
with  first  wave  of  British  troops; 

Collie  Small,  Collier's  maga¬ 
zine.  with  U.P.  during  war;  9th 
Air  Force; 

Neil  Sullivan,  RKO-Pathe; 
Omaha  Beach; 

John  H.  Thompson,  Chicago 
Tribune;  landed  H-Hour  plus  1; 

Joseph  Willicombe,  Jr.,  King 
Features  Syndicate,  with  INS 
during  war;  landed  at  H-Hour 
with  Canadian  troops; 

Thomas  H.  Wolf,  Pathe  News; 
covered  Naval  action  on  D-Day. 

Foreign  correspondents  who 
will  join  this  group  in  Europe 
are  Gault  MacGowan,  New  York 
Sun,  who  observed  the  bombing 
and  strafing  of  landing  areas  be¬ 
fore  and  during  the  invasion; 
Lee  McCardle,  Baltimore  Sun, 
who  covered  the  9th  Air  Force; 
Ivan  H.  Peterman,  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  with  the  lead  bomber 
over  Normandy  at  H-Hour 
minus  10  minutes;  William  H. 
Stoneman,  Chicago  Daily  News, 
who  landed  on  Utah  Beach  with 
infantry  troops;  Haynes  Thomp¬ 
son,  U.P.,  with  Air  Force  ad¬ 
vance  units;  William  Walton, 
New  Republic  magazine,  with 
Time  during  the  war,  parachuted 
into  Normandy  before  H-Hour; 
Robert  Wear,  Fort  Worth  (Tex.) 
Star-Telegram,  with  air  and 
ground  forces;  Douglas  Werner, 
U.P.,  first  Air  Force  correspon¬ 
dent  to  land  on  Normandy 
beach. 

During  the  tour  of  battle 


McLean  Heirs  Give 
$100,000  lor  Clinic 

Philadelphia — Harold  A  Stas- 
sen,  president  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  announced 
May  23  that  the  descendants 
and  successors  of  the  late  Wi’. 
liam  L.  McLean,  publisher  o' 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  had 
made  a  gift  of  $100,000  to  the 
Donner  Diagnostic  Clinic  in  the 
Thomas  Gates  Pavilion  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania 
IVIedical  Center. 

The  gift  will  be  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  main  en¬ 
trance  and  reception  hall. 


areas,  the  company  will  visit 
and  decorate  the  graves  of  cor¬ 
respondents  who  were  killed  in 
the  European  action:  George 
Bede  Irvin,  AP;  Jack  Frankish, 
U,P.;  David  Lardner,  Neu' 
Yorker  magazine;  Robert  P. 
Post,  New  York  Times,  anil  Tom 
Treanor,  Los  Angeles  Times. 

In  other  phases  of  the  tour, 
the  correspondents  will  partici¬ 
pate  in  beachhead  ceremonies 
attended  by  French.  British  and 
American  dignitaries,  and  wili 
be  decorated  in  Paris  by  the 
French  government. 


Beg  Your  Pardon 

An  item  in  Editor  &  Publisher 
( May  14,  page  41 )  referred  to 
the  “defunct”  Wichita  Falls 
(Tex.)  Record.  It  should  have 
read  Wichita  Falls  Post,  since 
the  Wichita  Daily  Times  and 
Record  News  is  still  in  business. 


More  Scott  Modern 
Engineering 

Heretofore  it  has  been  the  general  practice  to  drive 
the  Ink  Vibration  and  the  Ink  Feed,  whether  by  ductor 
or  pump,  from  the  printing  cylinder  drive.  The  pulsat¬ 
ing  load  changes  operating  the  vibrating  mechanism 
and  the  ink  feed,  reacted  on  the  smoothness  of  the 
printing  and  inking  cylinder  rotation. 

In  the  Modern  Scott  Press  these  functions  have  been 
completely  divorced  from  the  Unit  Drive.  They  are 
driven  entirely  and  independently  directly  from  the 
main  driving  shaft  of  the  press.  This  results  in  a  per¬ 
fectly  smooth  drive  of  both  the  printing  and  inking 
functions  and  in  a  uniform  quality  of  inking  and  im¬ 
pression  not  otherwise  obtainable,  | 

Send  for  our  new  Bulletin  describing  these  and  other 
new  epoch-making  advances  now  incorporated  in  Scott 
Presses. 

WALTER  scon  &  CO..  INC. 

Plainfield,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Record  -  Smashin  g 
Readership 


THE  CONTINyiNG  STUDY 
of  NEWSPAPEI  HEADING 


STIDY  #127  OF  THE  ADVERTISING 
RESEARCH  FOCNDATION'S  “THE  CONTIMJING 

STUDY  OF  NEWSPAPER  READING”  i 
REVEALS  THAT; 
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/n  Houston — You've  got  to  he  Seen  Hefore  1  oi/  Grin  S#>// 


They  see  YOU  in 


THE  HOUSTON  POST 


Bl'KKE,  KUIPERS  &  MAHONEY,  INC,,  National  Representatives  •  RALPH  W.  RUNNELS,  National  Advertisinp  Manager 


Newsmen  Run 
Armed  Services 
Press  Section 


Three  sons  oi 
Josephus  Daniels 
— Frank, 
Josephus.  Jr., 
and  Jonathan — 
view  plaque 
given  by 
employes  of 
Raleigh  (N.  C.) 
News  and 
Observer 
honoring  the 
late  editor. 


Highlights  in  New  York  Herald 
Tribune's  radio  calendar 
“Unveiling  of  a  special  plagu» 
at  the  Roosevelt  School,  Hvdf 
Park." 


The  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  A'eirj- 
Sentinel,  reported  that  "Mr 
Bevington  was  seated  in  his  car 
broadcasting  his  sermon  through 
a  microscope,  when  police  or¬ 
dered  him  to  stop." 

■ 

Board  Approves  Sex 
In  Very  Modified  For.vi 
Toronto  (Can.) 

Globe  and  Mail 

The  Ranger  ( Tex.  i  Times  re 
ported:  "A  itchen  shower 

complimented  Mass  Cooper  ^i- 
day  night." 

■ 

Headline  in  Coatesrille  (Pa.) 

Record:  "Will  Exhume  Bo(iy 
of  Bird  Who  Drowned.'  Story 
was  about  Herbert  H.  Bird, 


"  Bronze  Plaque  Seatons  Buv 

he  became  general 

nd  publisher.  He  IlOnOrS  UQUlGlS  Prrrrri  ’M’rrrf 

N.  c.-A  bronze  ^  cirm  Magazine 

Orient  plaque.  honoring  the  late  Jose-  Denver.  Col.— Western  Farm 

-flff  rY  Rnt JVc  Daniels,  editor  of  the  News  ^ife  magazine.  50  years  old,  has 

H,:.  -  o  lio..  a»d  Obseri’er.  Secretary  of  the  been  added  to  the  publishing 

^  fho  Navy  in  the  Wilson  Administra-  empire  of  the  Seaton  family  of 
tion.  and  Ambassador  to  Mexico.  Nebraska. 

er  1?^!  was  presented  to  the  News  and  W.  S.  Edminston.  founder  of 

ei  oecividiy  Jdiiie.  Observer  management  last  week  the  magazine,  who  is  retiring, 
by  employes.  completed  the  transaction  here 

;  of  the  c(jmbined  -pj^e  brief  ceremonies,  in  the  with  Fred  A.  Seaton  of  Hastings,  Lowell  Thomas  has  been  elect- 
m— press,  radio-tele-  lobby  of  the  News  and  Observer  Neb.,  representing  the  Seaton  ed  president  of  the  Correspon- 

)rial,  and  magazme-  building,  took  place  on  what  group  of  10  newspapers  and  two  dents  Fund  of  the  Overseas 

-urtis  Mitchelk  for-  would  have  been  the  late  Mr.  radio  stations.  Press  Club.  Vicepresidents  are 

of  Radio  Guide,  Daniel’s  87th  birthday.  He  died  *  •  ♦  Edward  R.  Murrow.  Lloyd  Strat- 

de.  and  with  other  15  1943,  at  the  age  of  85.  Talladega.  Ala.— Cecil  Horn-  ton  and  Otto  Tolischus  OPC 

publications.  H^  q£  igved  Mr.  Daniels  ady.  editor  and  publisher  of  the  donated  more  than  $3,000  to  the 

(uty  IS  Lieut  Col.  F.  all  ^g  wanted  to  show  weekly  Talladega  News,  has  ac-  fund  in  the  past  year, 

ion  who  for  14  years  ^ur  love  in  a  way  that  would  quired  controlling  interest  in 

war  was  a  reporter,  a  constant  reminder  to  us 
and  managing  edi-  and  to  others  of  the  kind  of 
Dallas  Dispatch  and  ^^an  he  was,"  said  Miss  Mary 
iirnal.  He  was  re-  Horton,  treasurer  of  the  News 
icture  editor  for  the  and  Observe^  Co.,  in  presenting 
Illy  Times  for  one  ji^g  plaque  on  behalf  of  the  em- 
Tianagmg  editor  of  pioyes.  Miss  Horton  is  the  oldest 
:e  m  Cleveland.  employe  in  point  of  service, 

to  Mr.  Hargus  are  Josephus  Daniels,  Jr.,  presi- 
m  C.  H.  Schooley  dent  of  the  News  and  Observer 
1  R.  Flynn.  Mr.  Co.,  accepted  the  plaque  on  be- 
as  on  the  staff  of  half  of  the  Daniels  family,  with 
(Mo.)  Ledger,  and  expression  of  appreciation.  Jona- 
c  ( Tex. )  Reporter-  than  Daniels,  editor,  and  Frank 
headed  the  depart-  Daniels,  general  manager  of  the 
irnalism  and  public-  paper,  were  present.  R.  E.  Wil- 
lin-Simrnons  Univer-  Hams,  associate  eilitor.  presided. 

Flynn  is  a  veteran  The  plaque  is  inscribe : 
ith  a  rword  of  serv  Josephus  Daniels 

(rs  in  his  native  St.  irk-j-iqur 

Philadelphia.  New 

and  tVashington.  exemVlified  all  the  Qualities 
es-Herald. 

and  has  been  named  outstanding  Editor.  Statesman, 
ve  assistant,  follow-  and  Diplomat. 

in  the  press  intelli-  _ 

Sion  at  the  White  This  plaque 

in  the  Army  press  was  erected  by  members  of 
)hn  Adams,  civilian  The  News  &  Observer  Family  " 
s  CBS  commentator  in  affectionate  tribute  to  him 
e  House.  who  made  “The  Family"  a 

istants  are  Maj.  Don-  living  reality. 

Juire  who  was  with  ■ 

Press  and  the  Des  50th  Anniversary 

)  Register  and  Trib  ..  t  j 

lad  long  service  as 

ct  man  for  the  War  has  prepared  a  Golden  An- 

;  Commander  John  niyersary  Edition  for  May  29  to 
V  who  was  on  the  celebrate  its  50th  birthday.  The 
lb  Boston  ( Mass  )  edition  contains  articles  written 
Maj.  Jesse  E.  Stav,  ^y  men  and  women  who  put  the 
AccnriatoH  Pr<»«  issue  to  bed  m  1899. 


J.  C.  Newson,  editor  of  the 
weekly  North  Bend  (Neb.) 
Eagle  for  50  years,  has  .sold  the 
paper  to  Henry  Williams  of 
Fremont.  Neb. 


Robert  Kindred,  owner  of  the 
Kindred  Publishing  Co.,  Central 
City.  Neb.,  has  bought  the 
Clarks  (Neb.)  Enterprise  and 
will  publish  it  as  part  of  the 
Central  City  (Neb.)  Nonpareil. 
weekly. 

«  *  * 

New  owners  of  the  Sylvia 
(Kan.)  Sun  weekly,  are  Everett 
Sallabedra  of  Sylvia  and  Nor¬ 
man  V.  Bath  of  St.  John.  Kan. 


$5,610,000 

WEEKLY  S" 


300,000  New  York 

Sun  families  spend 

j_weejdy  average  of 

$5,610,000  in  retail 

stores  for  apparel  and  v  /i'-' 

home  furnishings.  This  % 

is  $430,000  or  8.3  %  more 

each  week  than  is  spent  bv 

300.000  average  New  York 

market  families. 


TOP  SHEET 


Croftint  Top  Sheet  is  on  entirely  troM- 
parent  ocetote  sheet  on  which  is  print¬ 
ed  various  screen  patterns.  Top  Sl^t 
con  be  placed  over  art  or  negative 
to  odd  quick  shading  or  to  breok  ^ 
solids.  Unwanted  portions  easily  rubs 
off  with  stump.  Top  Sheet  is  ovoiloblf 
in  60  patterns  both  in  black  ond  whit#. 

write  direct. 


At  your  dealer  or 
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J-hey  shout  at  the  umps,  get  down  in  the 
dumps,  or  up  in  the  clouds,  depending  on  how 
the  home  team  fares.  And  they  practically 
devour  their  newspaper’s  sports  page. 

In  St.  Louis,  that’s  tvhy  their  newspaper  is 
the  Globe-Democrat:  the  earliest  complete 
sports  results  .  .  .  major,  minor,  and  muny 
league  .  .  .  covered  by  veteran  local  sports- 


writers;  columnists  like  Grantland  Rice; 
pitching  and  batting  leaders;  plenty  of  pic¬ 
tures.  And  the  Globe  sponsors  the  Star-of-the- 
Game  Contest  for  both  of  our  major  league 
teams. 

Yes,  the  Globe-Democrat  sports  page  .  .  .  too 
.  .  .  has  helped  build  the  largest  daily  circula¬ 
tion  in  St.  Louis  newspaper  history. 


(BlobC'Cmocrat 

LARGEST  CIRCULATION  OF  ALL  ST.  LOUIS  DAILIES 


■ 


Etzell  Victor 
In  Suit  Brought 
By  4  Officials 

Duluth.  Minn. — One  hour  of 
deliberation  by  a  jury  of  eight 
women  and  four  men  was 
enough  to  convince  the  panel 
that  James  F.  Etzell.  weekly 
Moose  Lake  Star-Gazette  edi¬ 
tor  publisher,  had  not  defamed 
four  Carlton  county  commis¬ 
sioners. 

Four  separate  verdicts  were 
returned  the  afternoon  of  May 
20  in  Judge  Edward  Freeman's 
courtroom,  all  favoring  the 
newspaperman  and  freeing  him 
from  total  damages  of  $17,000 
sought  by  the  county  officials 
who  charged  they  were  libeled 
in  a  Jan.  13  editorial. 

Rudolph  Rautio.  Cloquet, 
plaintiff's  attorney,  said  after 
the  verdicts  that  he  had  no 
knowledge  of  any  intention  of 
the  commissioners  to  appeal. 
The  plaintiffs  were;  G.  A. 
Strandberg.  Mahtowa.  board 
chairman;  Martin  B.  Sather. 
Scanlon;  Carl  E.  Johnson.  Clo¬ 
quet.  and  Mogan  McClay.  Carl¬ 
ton. 

'Secret'  Meetings  Blasted 

Mr.  Etzell's  editorial  had 
charged  the  four  with  holding 
“secret'’  board  meetings  to  grant 
contracts  without  calling  for 
bids. 

The  publisher,  called  under 
statute  for  cross-examination, 
described  how  he  had  refused 
to  retract  his  editorial.  “Time 
to  Clean  House  at  the  Court¬ 
house.”  declaring  there  had 
been  no  libel.  Following  com¬ 
missioner's  demands  for  retrac¬ 
tion.  he  said  he  published  a  sec¬ 
ond  editorial  Jan.  20  in  which 
he  termed  the  first  editorial 
“factual”  and  welcomed  “the 
opportunity  to  bring  the  whole 
smelly  mess  before  the  public." 

The  first  editorial  criticized 
the  board  action  in  letting  of 
county  printing  contracts.  The 
board  made  the  Carlton  County 
Vidette  the  first  paper  and  the 
Barnum  Herald  the  second. 
Owen  Rood.  Herald  publisher, 
however,  declined  to  accept  the 
second  award. 

Mr  Etzell  testified  that  he  had 
criticized  board  members  for 
not  calling  for  bids  and  acting 
in  executive  session. 

Commissioner  Sather  and 
Johnson  testified  the  decision 
to  let  the  printing  contract  was 
made  outside  the  board  room  on 
Jan.  4.  Mr.  Johnson  said  he  had 
asked  information  on  awarding 
of  the  contract  when  he  took 
office  after  election  last  fall, 
and  that  the  board  had  retired 
to  the  auditor's  office  where  rec¬ 
ords  are  kept.  On  the  way  back, 
he  related,  they  reached  their 
decision  and  announced  it  to 
the  auditor. 

Mr.  McClay's  testimony  show¬ 
ed  that  the  board  has  visited 
the  vault  in  the  auditor's  og- 
fice.  He  said  that  the  decision 
on  the  printing  was  announced 
by  Mr.  Strandberg.  and  that 
the  “county  auditor  made  notes 
on  what  had  occurred  and 
newspapermen  present  were  in 
formed  as  to  detaiLs  of  the  ac¬ 
tion.” 


$1,663  Donated 
For  Burned  Boy 

Vernon.  Tex. — In  two  days,  a 
fund  of  $1.663  39  was  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  Vernon  Daily  Rec¬ 
ord.  the  Vernon  Weekly  Pictor¬ 
ial  and  KVWC  for  Donnie 
Woodward.  10.  burned  in  an  ex¬ 
plosion.  The  mone.v  will  be  used 
to  cover  the  boy's  medical  ex- 
pen.ses  of  $93  a  day.  Contribu¬ 
tions  poured  in  after  the  news¬ 
paper  published  a  hospital  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  boy. 


"This  is  the  first  time  I  ever 
heard  of  a  county  board  meet¬ 
ing  in  a  vault.  '  Attorney  Thom¬ 
as  McCabe  told  the  jury.  He 
described  Mr.  Etzell  as  a  man 
"who  is  not  afraid  to  call  a 
spade  a  spade." 

Ill  Will  Alleged 

Mr.  Rautio  summed  up:  "We 
are  not  tr.ving  to  break  Etzell 
and  drive  him  out  of  business. 
Neither  do  we  ask  any  substan¬ 
tial  verdict.  All  we  ask  is  that 
we  not  be  falsely  accused  of 
things  which  have  not  been 
done. "  he  declared. 

Mr.  Etzell.  he  charged,  had  a 
"definite"  financial  interest  in 
"this  thing"  and  the  publisher  s 
editorial  "definitel.v  indicated 
ill  will  and  dislike  of  the  com- 
mi.^sioners." 

"How  can  a  man  vvho  has 
lived  in  Carlton  county  for  only 
slightly  more  than  a  year  come 
in  and  tell  county  commission 
ers  that  the.v  are  not  performing 
their  duties  properly'.'  .  .  .  be¬ 
cause  he  dislikes  the  man  who 
owns  the  Carlton  Vidette.  he  is 
taking  it  out  on  the  county 
board."  asserted  the  plaintiff's 
attorney. 

Judge  Freeman  charged  the 
jury  they  were  not  passing 
judgment  on  a  newspaper's 
right  or  privilege  to  discuss  pub¬ 
lic  issues  or  action  of  officials. 

"If  the  evidence  does  not  show 
the  statements  ( of  Etzell  in  his 
editorials )  w'ere  false,  then  the 
plaintiffs  cannot  recover."  he 
concluded. 

■ 

Tampa  Tribune  Opens 
Bureau  at  Tallahassee 

Tampa.  Fla.  —  The  Tampa 
Morning  Tribune  has  become 
the  first  outside  newspaper  to 
open  a  fulltime  news  bureau 
at  Tallahasse. 

Announcing  that  Jim  Powell 
has  been  transferred  from  the 
Sarasota  -  Bradenton  bureau  to 
head  the  new’  office.  Managing 
Editor  V.  M.  Newton.  Jr.,  told 
Editor  &  Publisher: 

"I  have  long  thought  it  a  dis 
grace  that  Florida's  capital  city. 
'Tallahasse.  was  not  patroled 
by  representatives  of  big  Flor¬ 
ida  newspapers  but  now  that  is 
in  the  past.  The  Florida  poli¬ 
ticians  had  better  keep  a  sharp 
eye  on  the  Tribune  men" 

The  Tribune  now  has  five 
news  bureaus  outside  Tampa, 
and  has  75  correspondents 
throughout  the  state 
■ 

Back  to  3  Days 

The  Rockland  i  Me.  •  Courier 
Gazette  will  resume  publishing 
three  days  a  week  beginning 
July  1. 


5  War  Veterans, 
1  Woman  Win 


Pulitzer  Awards 


Pulitzer  traveling  fellowships 
valued  at  $1,500  apiece  have 
been  awarded  to  the  three  top- 
ranking  1949  students  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  University's  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Dean  Carl 
W.  Ackerman. 

The  recipients,  who  will  spend 
the  next  year  traveling  and 
working  abroad,  are  Mortimer 
P.  Stern  of  Pine  Blufl'.  Ark.; 
Marvin  L  Stone  of  Burlington. 
Vt..  and  Harold  T.  Scarlett  of 
Fort  Worth.  Tex. 

The  three  alternates  are  Pa¬ 
tricia  C.  Christian.sen  of  Salt 
Lake  City.  Utah;  Harold  C. 
Gadd  of  Charleston.  W.  Va..  and 
Bernard  R.  Beidelman  of  Naza¬ 
reth.  Pa. 

Dean  Ackerman  named  Rob¬ 
ert  A.  Wiener  of  Bergenfield. 
N.  J..  and  Thomas  D.  Davis  of 
Muskogee.  Okla.  as  winners  of 
the  $225  Sackett  graduate  schol 
arships.  established  by  the  late 
Col.  Henry  Woodward  Sackett. 
counsel  to  the  Xew  York  Herald 
Tribune,  for  proficiency  in  news¬ 
paper  law. 

.\11  five  men  on  the  Pulitzer 
fellowship  list  are  veterans  of 
militar.v  and  naval  service. 

Mir.  Stern's  experience  in¬ 
cludes  work  as  correspondent 
for  the  Memphis  (Tenn.i  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal.  and  night  bu¬ 
reau  manager  for  the  United 
Press  in  Little  Rock.  Ark.  He 
plans  to  work  for  the  Arkansas 
Gazette. 

Mr.  Stone  was  reporter  and 
copy  reader  for  the  Huntington 
I  W.  Va.i  Herald  Dispatch.  He 
will  join  the  New  York  staff 
of  the  International  News  Serv¬ 
ice. 

Mr.  Scarlett  was  employed  in 
the  Dallas  bureau  of  the  United 
Press. 

Earlier  this  year.  Mrs.  Chris¬ 
tiansen  won  the  Woman's  Press 
Club  scholarship  of  $200.  She 
has  been  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune. 

Mr.  Gadd  worked  on  the  copy 
desk  of  the  Charleston  (  W.  Va. ) 
Gazette  before  coming  to  the 
school. 

Mr.  Beidelman  worked  as  a 
reporter  for  the  Bangor  i  Pa.  i 
Daily  News  and  from  1940  to 
1948  served  on  the  copy  desk 
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Publisher  Covers 
The  Waterfront 

Culver  City,  Calif. —  Robe- 
(  Bob )  Curry,  publisher  of  th 
Culver  City  Star-News,  play,^ 
reporter  for  the  Associate 
Press  and  his  own  office  whilf 
cruising  in  Santa  Monica  Bay 
his  powerboat.  Mr.  Curry  ot 
served  a  city  fireboat  dashir.- 
through  the  water  in  respons 
to  an  alarm,  and  followed  in  h 
own  boat.  From  a  close  van 
tage  point  he  called  Hubbatt 
Keavy.  Los  Angeles  AP  burea 
manager,  on  his  radiotelephom 
and  gave  a  running  account  c 
the  fireboat's  battle  against  ; 
waterfront  fire. 


and  as  reporter,  and  editoria 
assistant  on  the  Bethlehem 
(  Pa. )  Globe-Times. 

After  w’orking  as  part-time  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Hilltop  Record  in 
Columbus,  O.,  Mr.  Wiener  be 
came  radio  news  editor  and 
regional  news  writer  for  the 
Associated  Press  in  Huntington. 
W.  Va.  He  also  worked  on  the 
Associated  Press  financial  desk 
in  Columbus  and  served  as  copy 
boy  for  the  New  York  Sun  be¬ 
fore  entering  the  Army. 

Mr.  Davis  was  a  reporter  for 
the  Altus  (Okla.)  Times  Demo¬ 
crat  for  a  year. 

■ 

45,000  See  Regatta 

San  Diego,  Calif. — More  than 
45,000  persons  witnessed  a 
power  boat  regatta  sponsored 
by  the  San  Diego  Tribune-Sun 
May  21-22. 


EDITORS 


dottnf  ^joSeS 


Most  editors  are  hard- 
headed  realists.  They 
seek  to  serve  the  interests 
of  their  own  readers. 
Therefore,  they  count 
noses. 

Thirty  million  Ameri¬ 
cans  and  Canadians  are 
members  of  the  Sunday 
School.  They  study  the 
Bible  weekly,  and  they 
appreciate  an  article  on 
the  Bible  written  in  lan¬ 
guage  everyone  can  un¬ 
derstand. 

They  get  most  help 
from  the  ever-readable 
Ellis  -  Douglass  Lesson  — 
STANDARD  AMONG 
EDITORS  FOR  MORE 
THAN  FIFTY  YEARS. 

Eight  hundred  words, 
weekly,  of  non-sectarian 
Bible  teaching. 

The  Ellis-Douglass 
Service 

Box  287 

Princeton,  N.  J. 
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I  LCiS  ANi»ELES 


‘‘How  does  the  Los  Ang>eles  market  stand  these  days.  Bill?” 

If  yon’rt'  (li<fgiii^  for  facts  about  America’s  third  larn<‘st  market.  Bill  Bowden, 
Los  Anneles  Times  Research  Director,  will  he  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

Valuable  studies  are  available  iucludiug  the  Home  Audit  of  buying  habits, 
population  figures,  .sales  aualy.ses.  lots  more.  Drop  Bill  a  note,  .^fter  getting  the 
market  story,  ma>he  you  can  coax  him  into  revealing  that  the  Los  .Angeles 
Times  has  the  largest  home-delivered  circulation  in  the  West. 


TIMES 


RCPRESCNTEO  BY  CRESMER  AND  WOODWARD,  NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  DETROIT  AND  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Wisconsin  Daily  Posts 
College  Ticket  List 


Madison,  Wis. — The  University 
of  Wisconsin’s  athletic  depart¬ 
ment  expenditures,  including 
hundreds  of  complimentary 
tickets  to  representatives  of 
press  and  radio,  were  revealed 
in  a  report  hied  last  week  by 
State  Auditor  J.  Kay  Keliher. 
charging  “illegal  or  improper” 
use  of  funds  for  parties  given  by 
the  athletic  department,  includ¬ 
ing  travel  expenses  and  enter¬ 
tainment  of  sports  writers. 

The  Wisconsin  State  Journal 
which  had  previously  announced 
a  policy  of  no  longer  accepting 
complimentary  tickets  to  ath¬ 
letic  and  theater  events,  except 
for  reporters  who  cover  such 
events,  played  the  story  for  a 
double-banner  eight-column  line. 
In  addition,  the  Journal  devoted 
an  entire  inside  page  to  listing 
names  of  persons  who  had  re¬ 
ceived  free  tickets  to  university 
events  during  1947-48. 

Publisher  on  List 
The  list  included  the  Journal’s 
own  editor  and  publisher,  Don 
Anderson,  and  several  members 
of  the  staff.  It  also  included  the 
sports  editor  and  writers  of  the 
Journal's  sister  paper,  Madison 
Capital  Times,  along  with  news¬ 
papermen  throughout  Wisconsin. 
Iowa,  Illinois  and  Minnesota. 

Phil  Drotning,  Journal  staff 
writer,  in  summarizing  the  au¬ 
ditor's  report  to  the  governor, 
pointed  out: 

“Second  on  the  list  was  Henry 
J.  McCormick.  State  Journal 
sports  editor,  who  got  a  total  of 
102  football  tickets,  and  in  ad¬ 
dition,  200  basketball  tickets  and 
120  seats  at  university  boxing 
matches.  The  total  value,  ex¬ 
cluding  tax.  w''s  listed  as  $634. 

“He  was  ‘o'low»»d  closely  by 
Henry  Cas  erl.v.  Capital  Times 
sports  editor,  who  got  100  foot¬ 
ball  tickets.  200  basketball  tick¬ 
ets  and  120  boxing  tickets,  with 
a  total  value,  exc.uding  tax.  of 
$629. 

“Other  sportswriters  on  the 
two  Madison  newspapers  also 
were  on  the  list.  The  report  cites 
issuance  of  10  football  and  20 
basketball  tickets  to  Joe  Dom- 
mershausen.  State  Journal  sports 
writer,  as  a  representative  of 
‘photo  service,’  and  30  football, 
34  basketball,  and  20  boxing 
tickets  to  'Roundy'  Coughlin,  of 
The  State  Journal  sports  staff. 

“H.  M.  Golden,  a  Capital 
Times  sports  writer,  got  30  foot¬ 
ball  tickets,  20  basketball  tickets, 
and  24  boxing  tickets  as  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  ‘press  statistics; 
Chicago  Tribune  Correspondent.’ 

Milwaukee  Newsmen  Included 
“Others  receiving  large  num¬ 
bers  of  tickets  included  Oliver 
Kuechle,  football  writer  for  the 
Milwaukee  Journal,  who  got  40 
football  tickets  and  13  basket¬ 
ball  seats;  Lloyd  Larson,  Mil¬ 
waukee  Sentinel  sports  editor, 
50  football  tickets  and  7  basket¬ 
ball  seats;  Betty  Pryor,  United 
Press,  30  football.  60  basket¬ 
ball." 

On  the  day  following  the  ex¬ 
pose  story,  the  Journal  com¬ 


mented  editorially: 

"The  Journal  definitely  was 
part  of  it  in  the  past,  along  with 
all  the  other  newspapers  and 
radio  stations  and  sports  writ¬ 
ers  of  America,  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  was  part  of 
it  along  with  most  of  the  other 
colleges  and  universities  of  the  i 
country. 

“In  fact,  a  telegraph  survey  of 
other  schools  indicated  that  our 
newspaper  and  radio  stations 
are  comparative  sissies  in  what 
they  have  received  in  passes 
and  gratuities;  that  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  is  some¬ 
what  of  a  novice  in  what  it 
spends  to  entertain  prospective  | 
half  backs,  and  big  city  sports  | 
writers.  I 

“The  report  of  the  state  audi¬ 
tor  is  not  so  much  an  indictment 
of  Wisconsin  as  it  is  of  the  en¬ 
tire  athletic  situation  in  Ameri¬ 
can  universities. 

’The  editor  and  the  publisher 
of  this  newspaper  a. ways  were 
glad  to  have  Annie  Oakley’s  to 
the  university  games.  It  w’as 
tradition,  and  one  which  we 
liked.  The  governor  got  his 
tickets,  the  legislators  got  theirs, 
the  judge  adjourned  court  in 
time  for  the  kickoff.  Everybody 
was  happy. 

"Then  it  got  too  darned  big! 

“And  perhaps  that's  the  trou¬ 
ble  with  the  whole  athletic  situ¬ 
ation." 

■ 

2  Veteran  Employes 
Lease  Michigan  Dailies 

Conine  Publishing  Co.  of  I 
Michigan  announces  it  has  j 
leased  for  long  terms  two  of  its  | 
daily  newspapers  to  two  veteran  ] 
employes. 

John  H.  Batdorff  has  been  j 
granted  a  lease  on  the  Manistee  \ 
News  Advocate,  where  he  has  i 
been  manager  for  12  years.  Prior  j 
to  assuming  that  position,  he  ' 
served  on  the  company’s  adver-  j 
tising  staff  at  the  Big  Rapids  j 
Pioneer. 

Arthur  E.  Anderson,  manager  I 
of  the  Big  Rapids  newspaper  for  j 
12  years,  has  obtained  a  lease  on  ! 
that  paper.  He  at  one  time  was  ' 
associated  with  the  Traverse  I 
City  Record-Eagle,  another  of  | 
the  company’s  properties.  | 

The  Cheboygan  Daily  Trib-  | 
une  was  leased  to  Merton  Riggs  1 
four  years  ago.  ! 


What? 

.  .  .  makes  important 
space  buyers  turn  to 
E  (S  P  for  help? 
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TO  m  pomiHo 

^ihdostry 


-Keudcc 


KEYBOARD 


N(;>\  spapers,  hook  publishers,  job  primers  all  say  the 
Kellogg  Type-O-Writer  Keyboard  is  truly  a  "First  Aide" 
in  their  plants.  Just  as  they  buy  extra  machine  parts  for 
protection  against  shut-downs  caused  by  mechanical  fail¬ 
ure,  they  buy  Ty|)e-0-Writer  Keyboards,  as  protection 
against  operator  fatigue  or  illness  and  costly  errors. 

Kellogg  Type-O-Writer  makes  line  cast  composition 
practically  identical  with  typewriting  and  just  as  easy. 
Only  44  keys  do  the  work  of  the  ninety  found  on  the 
standard  comptising  machine  keyboard.  With  Type-O- 
Writer,  operator  has  full  use  of  both  hands  across  the 
entire  face  of  keyboard.  "Left-hand  load"  is  eliminated. 
Type-O-Writer  can  be  installed  on  line  casting  machines 
in  a  few  minutes  with  just  a  screwdriver  .  .  ,  can  be 
moved  from  machine  to  machine  in  only  60  seconds. 

Streamline  your  «>wn  ctimposing  room  for  increased 
volume  today.  Write  for  complete  information  about 
T\pe-0- Writer. 

The  Type*0-Wr!ter  will  be  on  exhibit 
during  the  ANPA  Meeting,  June  7,  8, 
dt  the  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Booth  2. 


USERS  SAY: 

**A  new  operator  set  1  Vs  galleyi  ef  I 
point  solid  type  per  hour  after  4  wtthi 
training.**  ‘*Type-0-Writer  it  o  proc* 
tical  way  to  get  mere  production  from 
line  catling  machines. "  **Anyont  who 
can  type  can  set  a  commendable  roc* 
ord  with  Type«0*Writer.** 


4  IT'S  PORTABLEI 


Weight  only  2S’/i  peundi. 
[otily  moved. 


FOREIGN  KEYBOARDS  TOO! 

Type-O-Writer  Keyboards  Spanish  . 

ore  ovoiloble  in  foreign  German  . 

languages  as  follows;  Swedish 

■  Polish 


Good  Oisfribuforthi’ps  Sfill  Available 
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God 

bless  you 
mister 


thousands  of  Cancer  patients  are  grateful  to  you  I 


Cancer's  annual  toll  of  200,000  lives  is  grim  proof  of  the  need 
for  your  continued  generosity.  The  money  you  contribute 
to  the  American  Cancer  Society  helps  pay  for  the 
development  of  methods  of  treatment  which  are  now  saving 
about  one-quarter  of  the  people  who  are  stricken  with 
Cancer . . .  people  who  might  otherwise  have  died.  Your  money 
supports  the  work  of  more  than  a  thousand  specialists  who 
are  fighting  to  find  the  cause  and  cure  of  Cancer. 

And  it  finances  a  vast  education  program  that  trains 
professional  groups,  tells  the  public  how  to  recognize 
Cancer  and  what  to  do  about  it. 


Your  life— the  life  of  everyone  you  know— 
is  at  stake.  Your  investment  can  mean 
health  and  happiness  to  millions. 

Thank  you  . . .  and  God  Bless  You,  Mister. 


Just  write  "CANCER"  on  the  envelope 
containing  your  contribution.  It  will  be  delivered 
to  the  American  Cancer  Society  office  in  your  state. 


Missoula  Gal  Shines 
In  Hollywood  Galaxy 


By  Ezra  Goodman 

Hollywoou.  Calif  —  Aline 

Mosby.  a  red  -  headed  trick 
from  Montana.  i.s  doing  quite 
well  for  a  smalltown  girl  in  the 
cinema  city.  At  the  age  of  26. 
Miss  Mosby  is  Hollywood  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  United  Press 
and  spends  her  days  interview¬ 
ing  Cable  and  Grable  and  re¬ 
porting  on  the  doings  of  such 
folk  as  Robert  Mitchum  and 
Robert  Walker  for  newspapers 
from  coast-to-coast. 

As  much  the  glamour  girl  as 
the  glamour  girls  she  writes 
about.  Miss  Mosby  sometimes 
nonplusses  some  of  her  subjects 
with  a  naive  and  baby-faced 
look  This  is  deceptive.  She 
hcLs  been  around  in  .screen  cir¬ 
cles  and  has  run  the  Hollywood 
gamut,  journalistically  .speak¬ 
ing.  from  Peter  the  Hermit,  who 
lives  in  the  hills  above  the 
plaster  city  with  a  goat,  to  re¬ 
porting  on  the  romantic  contre¬ 
temps  of  less  hermit-like  Holly- 
woodites  like  Lana  Tui'ner  and 
Errol  Flynn 

I  Balance  Perspective 

Miss  Mosby  resides  in  a  ter¬ 
raced  Hollywood  hillside  apart¬ 
ment  with  a  small  army  of  cats 
and  drives  a  yellow  convertible. 
Her  stories  are  written  in  the 
unterraced  U.P.  bureau  in  Los 
Angeles,  presided  over  by  Frank 
Tremaine.  She  is  one  of  three 
U.P.  Hollywood  columnists,  the 
others  being  Virginia  MacPher- 
son  and  Patricia  Clary. 

Los  Angeles  bears  the  ap 
proximate  geographic  relation¬ 
ship  to  Hollywood  that  Manhat¬ 
tan  does  to  Brooklyn.  That  is 
one  of  the  things  Mass  Mosby 
likes  about  her  job.  As  she 
says.  ‘You  lose  your  perspective 
on  Hollywood  if  you  get  too 
close  to  it." 

Miss  Mosby  began  develop¬ 
ing  a  balanced  perspective  on 
Southern  California  from  the 
vantage  point  of  Missoula. 
Mont.,  where  she  was  born  in 
1922  She  migrated  to  Man¬ 
hattan  as  a  prize-winning  guest- 
editor  for  a  college  issue  of 
Mademoiselle  magazine  in  1943. 
There  followed  a  spell  with 
Time-Life  but.  she  says,  ‘‘the 
urge  to  write  sent  me  to  Seattle 
to  take  a  job  with  the  United 
Press.” 

There  she  functioned  as  night 
manager  and  interviewed  such 
visiting  screen  celebrities  as 
Jack  Benny  and  Victor  Mature 
about  what  they  thought  about 
Seattle,  movies  and  spring.” 
Mature,  she  recalls,  “threw  his 
arms  around  me  and  said  I 
looked  like  his  first  wife.”  Short¬ 
ly  thereafter,  in  1945.  Miss 
Mosby  obtained  a  transfer  to 
the  Los  Angeles  bureau  where 
she  processed  news  for  the  U.P. 
radio  wire  for  two  years  and 
also  wrote  a  Hollywood  column 
for  the  airwaves  for  one  month 
while  her  boss.  Harold  Swisher, 
was  on  vacation. 

‘‘For  my  first  interview,"  she 
says,  "Mr.  Swisher  suggested 


that  1  talk  to  Cornel  Wilde,  but 
he  forgot  to  say  about  what,  so 
1  rushed  out  to  sit  in  em- 
barassing  silence  in  Wildes 
dressing  room.  "  A  couple  of 
months  later.  Virginia  MacPher- 
son.  who  was  anticipating  a 
bles.sed  event,  retired  for  six 
months  and  .Miss  Mosby  was 
given  the  job  of  writing  the 
Hollywood  column  for  her 

With  her  initial  story.  Miss 
Mosby  revealed  herself  as  some 
thing  of  a  journalistic  prodigy. 
A  number  of  Hollywood  fourth- 
estaters.  after  suitable  liquid 
refreshments,  were  tran.sported 
to  Las  Vegas  to  cover  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  flamboyant  Flamingo 
Hotel.  The  late  Bugsy  Siegel, 
the  eminent  sporting  figure  and 
artillery  collector,  was  the  main 
backer  of  the  enterprise,  but 
this  was  simply  not  discussed 
in  polite  press  circles.  Since 
nobody  knew  her.  Miss  Mosby 
was  ignored  by  the  press  agents 
and  the  rest  of  the  press  and 
had  plenty  of  time  to  poke 
about  the  Flamingo  where  she 
encountered  Bugsy,  interviewed 
him  and  returned  to  her  type¬ 
writer  to  report  that  Bugsy 
Siegel,  of  Murder,  Inc.,  had 
opened  the  world's  largest 
.saloon. 

The  story  hit  the  nation's 
front  pages  and  the  next  day 
the  Flamingos  public  relations 
counsellor  called  to  say  that 
Miss  Mosby  had  better  lie  low 
for  a  while  as  Bugsy  was  quite 
mad.  As  Miss  Mosby  says.  "The 
press  agent  still  can  t  figure  it 
out.  He  says  1  seemed  such  a 
quiet,  nice  little  girl.  " 

Talent  Discoverer 

Miss  Mosby  began  to  make 
her  mark  among  Hollywood  col¬ 
umnists.  a  variegated  group 
that  includes  practically  every¬ 
body  from  Mike  Romanoff  to 
Margaret  O'Brien.  During  the 
Howard  Hughes-Johnny  Meyer 
expense  account  scandal,  she  in¬ 
terviewed  Judy  Cook,  one  of 
the  young  ladies  who  figured 
in  the  case.  Miss  Cook  told  her 
that  she  was  writing  a  book 
about  Hollywood.  Miss  Mosby 
managed  to  get  a  look  at  the 
tome,  wrote  a  story  about  it 
and  Miss  Cook  immediately  re¬ 
ceived  six  offers  from  publish¬ 
ers  who  were  interested  in  her 
possible  contribution  to  the  art 
of  literature. 

When  Lana  Turner  was  about 
to  be  wed  to  Bob  Topping.  Miss 
Mosby  ferreted  out  the  .stylist 
who  had  designed  Miss  Turner’s 
undies  for  the  marriage.  In  her 
column,  she  reported  that  the 
undies  were  embroidered  with 
fancy  sayings,  a  scoop  which 
electrified  the  rest  of  the  press 
corps.  She  attended  a  seance  at 
the  Falcons  Lair,  the  hilltop 
home  of  the  late  Rudolph  Val¬ 
entino.  and  when  the  mediums 
attempted  to  communicate  with 
Rudy,  our  heroine  promptly 
climbed  into  the  circle  and  be¬ 
gan  taking  ectoplasmic  notes. 


J 


Aline  Mosby 

To  get  her  front  page  story 
on  the  Ingrid  Bergman-Roberto 
Rossellini  affair.  Miss  Mosby  in¬ 
terviewed  medical  friends  of 
Dr.  Peter  Lindstrom.  Ingrid's 
hubby,  and  uncovered  the  infor¬ 
mation  that  the  star  and  director 
had  met  abroad  prior  to  their 
Hollywood  get-together  after 
Miss  Bergman  had  written  a 
letter  signed  "I  love  you"  to 
Rossellini  as  a  result  of  seeing 
some  of  his  extraordinary  films. 

Miss  Mosby  interviewed  Errol 
Flynn  when  he  staged  a  white- 
mouse  race  at  his  home  for  dis 
tinguished  Hollywood  guests. 
The  rodents  were  named  after 
some  of  the  celebrants. 

But  not  onlj'  names  make 
news,  even  in  Hollywood.  Miss 
Mosby  wrote  a  story  about  a 
Hollywood  outfit  which  made 
an  off-the-shoulder  satin  rain¬ 
coat  for  Andy  Ru.s.seH's  dog. 
She  interviewed  a  perfume 
manufacturer  who  supplies 
pretty  smells  for  Hollywood 
males.  A1  Teitelbaum.  a  fancy 
furrier  in  these  parts,  told  her 
about  the  mink-covered  tele¬ 
phone  and  toilet  .'-eat  he  had 
turned  out  for  movie  clients. 

After  several  years  on  the 
glamour  beat.  Miss  Mosby  thinks 
Hollywood  is  a  wonderful  place 
and  a  journalistic  gold  mine. 
"It  isn't  so  different  from  Mis¬ 
soula.  after  all." 

■ 

Sykes  Returns  to  HI 
Classified  Display  Post 

James  W.  Sykes,  vicepresident 
and  Pacific  Coast  manager  of 
Sawyer-Ferguson-W  a  1  k  e  r  Co., 
newspaper  representatives,  will 
become  classified  display  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  on  June  20. 
according  to  an  announcement 
by  Alfred  B.  Stanford,  advertis-  | 
ing  director. 

Mr.  Sykes,  a  native  New 
Yorker,  was  previously  with  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  for  I 
19  years.  He  left  in  1943  to  join  ! 
S-F-W  in  San  Francisco. 

■ 

Park  Williams  Heads 
Indiana  AP  Group 

Indianapolis,  Ind. — Robert  P. 
Early,  managing  editor  of  the 
Indianapolis  Star,  was  elected  ' 
new  vice-chairman  of  the  In¬ 
diana  Associated  Press  at  its  an¬ 
nual  meeting.  Park  Williams, 
managing  editor  of  the  Fort 
Wayne  Journal-Gazette,  was  ad¬ 
vanced  to  chairman. 


Scenic  Edition  Sets 
Record  for  Sales 

Salt  Lake  City  —  The  Salt 
Lake  Tribune  1949  Scenic  and 
Travel  Edition  achieved  the 
largest  Sunday  sale  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  paper.  Eugene  Mac 
Kinnon.  general  manager,  said 
this  week. 

A  rotogravured  supplerr.en: 
split  into  two  sections  of  24  and 
32  pages,  the  edition  portrayed 
the  recreational  and  scenic  at 
tractions  of  Utah.  Wyoming 
Nevada  and  Idaho.  Full  color 
covers  and  ads  and  a  black  and 
white  inside  editorial  layout 
were  used. 

The  Scenic  sales  at  25  cents 
a  copy  soared  to  138.000,  with 
many  orders  going  unfilled 
Intermountain  subscribers  of  the  ' 
Tribune  and  Telegram  quickly  I 
bought  up  extra  copies  to  send  I 
to  friends  all  over  the  world  f 
The  mailing  service  offered  by  i 
the  newspaper  was  flooded  with  ' 
orders  sending  issues  to  Asia,  i 
Africa.  Europe  and  South  Amer-  I 
ica. 

■ 

Ft.  Worth  Chapter 
Wins  SDX  A-ward 

Chicago  —  Ft.  Worth.  Tex, 
chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  ha.< 
been  awarded  first  honors  in  the 
Professional  Chapter  Accom¬ 
plishment  program  for  1948.  it 
was  announced  here  by  a  com-  : 
mittee  of  judges. 

Ft.  Worth’s  well-rounded  pro 
tessional  program  rated  a  score 
of  78.5 '1 .  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  took 
second  place  with  73'.,  and  j 
Miami.  Fla.,  third  with  71'., 

The  committee  cited,  in  par¬ 
ticular.  Ft.  Worth's  annual 
Gridiron  Dinner  and  Profes¬ 
sional  Awards  Dinner  at  which 
$300  in  prizes  and  scholarships  ; 
were  awarded  for  outstanding  i 
reportorial  work  and  for  the  I 
best  public  service  .-erie-s  of  i 
newspaper  articles. 

■ 

Centennial  Edition 

Marquette.  Mich. — The  103- 
year-old  Mining  Journal  idaily^  1 
published  a  132  page  edition  , 
May  10  to  commemorate  this 
city's  100th  birthday.  It  ran  off 
20.000  copies. 

n 

Institute  Expands  i 

Iowa  City.  la. — Conferences  I 
for  state  editors,  editorial  writ-  . 
ers  and  managing  editors  will  be 
included  in  the  1949-50  Iowa 
Press  Institute  program.  I 


the  thinnest 
[TISSUES  LAY  FLAi 
,  with  ♦ 


Craftint  Klaen  Silk  Rubber 
Cement  i*  recommended 
for  oil  kinds  of  mourtting, 
posting  or  sticking.  It  is 
crystal  clear.  Excess  rubs 
off  with  the  finger. 

At  your  dealer  or 
write  direct. 

THECRAFTINT  MFC.  CO. 
1115  CilliBir  Att..  CIntliif  II.  I. 
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America's  Finest 


Originally  Wilkes 


Another  Service  and  Contribution 
to  Lower  Production  Costs  for 

Glidden  TYPE  METAL  USERS 

Made  available  by  increased  volume  and  more  efficient  new  production 
methods,  together  with  a  favorable  raw  material  situation. 

— ►  Effective  June  1,  1949 

1.  New,  low  dross-replacement  prices  are  in  the  mail. 

2.  We  now  pay  all  freight  on  the  new  metal  and  customer’s  dross. 

3.  Dross  drums  returned  prepaid  with  replacement  metal. 

4.  Guaranteed  service  metal  dross-replacement  agreement. 

5.  Plant  consultation  service  on  all  metal  problems. 

MEN  DO  BETTER 

MACHINES  DO  BETTER 

WITH  BETTER  METAL 


The  best  buy  in  type  metal  and  dross-replacement 
metal  service  is  now  Glidden. 


METALS  REFINING  COMPANY 

DIV.  OF  THE  GLIDDEN  CO.  HAMMOND,  INDIANA 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

Conversation  Pieces 


At  Yankee 

By  James  L  Collings 

Overheard  in  the  Yankee  Sta¬ 
dium  clubhouse,  after  the 
Bombers  had  shaded  the  Chi¬ 
cago  White  Sox,  4-3;  (Music 
supplied  by  representatives  of 
AP,  INP,  Acnie,  New  York  Daily 
News,  New  York  Journal-Amer- 
ican. ) 

"You  oughta  do  a  story  on 
New  York  State  race  tracks. 
The  situation  is  impossible. 
Every  conceivable  restriction 
for  photographers  exists  —  you 
can't  do  this,  you  can't  do  that. 
It's  so  bad  the  boys  around 
here  have  given  up  in  disgust. 
They  have  no  more  initiative. 
The  best  racing  pictures  come 
from  Churchill  Downs  and  Pim¬ 
lico,  where  the  guys  are  given 
leeway  and  treated  intelligently. 

"New  Jersey's  O.K.,  too.  In 
these  three  places  the  officials 
appreciate  the  fact  cameramen 
have  enough  sense  to  stay  out 
of  the  way  of  the  horses,  and 
they  do  everything  to  cooperate. 
The  picture  desk  is  to  blame. 
They  could  fight  these  ridic¬ 
ulous  restrictions — and  win — if 
they  wanted  to.” 

"There  I  was,  sitting  at  a 
table  with  the  reporters,  having 
a  few  drinks  .  .  .  cheapskatesi 
Iwy,  I've  never  seen  anything 
like  it.  Think  those  guys  would 
leave  a  tip!  ...  I  told  'em  my 
definition  of  a  reporter,  then 
got  up  and  walked  away." 

( The  definition  will  be  mailed 
upon  request,  in  spite  of  the 
federal  laws. ) 

"Hey,  Charley,  where'd  you 
get  the  tie?” 

"This?  It's  made  from  the 
skin  of  an  unborn  calf — yeah, 
no  kiddin’.  Got  two  of  them. 
Friend  sent  'em  from  Arizona." 

“Y'oughta  see  the  one  I  got. 
Charley  .  .  .  it's  made  outa  the 
back  side  of  a  negative.” 

“You  know,  I  think  there  are 
too  damned  many  contests.  .  .  . 
I  mean,  everywhere  you  turn 
there’s  one  .  .  .  and  the  way 
they  judge  them  .  .  .  most  of  the 
time  it  doesn’t  make  sense,  and 
some  guy’s  feelings  are  hurt — 
he’s  jealous  .  .  .  hell.  I’d  rather 
keep  my  friends  than  win 
prizes.  Guess  the  point  system 
is  the  only  fair  way  to  judge 
pictures.” 

"There’s  another  story  for 
you — how  in  the  devil  they  ever 
come  up  with  those  Pulitzers!” 

"Covering  a  ball  game?  .  .  . 
most  people  think  it’s  easy. 
Well,  the  way  Old  Reliable 
<  Tommy  Henrichl  bumped  off 
the  White  Sox  catcher  at  the 
plate  when  he  (Henrich)  tried 
to  score  all  the  way  from  first 
on  a  double  is  a  good  ex¬ 
ample  .  .  .  we  were  focused  on 
second,  where  we  should  have 
been,  since  we  didn’t  expect 
Tommy  to  try  for  home  .  .  .  you 
see.  you  gotta  watch  everything 
— and  you  time  it  right  or  miss 
the  shot  altogether  .  .  .  takes 
perfect  timing.” 


Stadium 


George  Miller  of  the  Journal- 

American  sat  there,  eating  a 
piece  of  pie,  not  saying  much. 
It  was  understandable.  He  had 
been  left  almost  speechless  since 
just  before  game  time  when  the 
following  exchange  took  place 
between  a  Yankee  official  and 
him: 

"George,  take  off  your  coat.” 

( It  was  a  dark  blue  coat. ) 

"Why?" 

“Never  mind  why.  Just  take 
it  off  and  be  sure  to  take  your 
pencils  and  papers  out  of  it.” 

"W-e-1-1.” 

"Come  on.  I'm  in  a  hurry.” 

George  took  it  off.  emptied 
his  pockets,  handed  it  over  re 
luctantly,  shrugged  his  exposed 
shoulders,  turned  to  us  with  a 
what-now  expression. 

Several  minutes  later,  the  offi¬ 
cial  returned,  beaming.  “It’s  a 
perfect  fit."  he  said,  then  ex¬ 
plained  that  Charlie  Berry, 
second-base  umpire,  was  going 
to  borrow  the  coat  for  the 
game  Berry,  it  seems,  had  to 
borrow  not  only  the  coat  but 
everything  he  wore  that  day. 
His  traveling  bag  had  been  lost 
on  the  trip  down  from  Bos¬ 
ton. 

It  was  coolish  in  the  press 
coop.  George  did  a  great  deal 
of  arm  waving.  At  first  we 
thought  he  w'as  waving  to  Berry 
to  be  careful  about  his  umping 
gymnastics  so  the  coat  wouldn’t 
be  tom.  Then  we  realized  the 
poor  guy  was  simply  cold. 

George  sat  there  eating  a 
piece  of  pie  and  not  saying 
much.  He  was  probably  think¬ 
ing  the  next  time  he  would 
wear  a  natty  green  sports  coat. 
You  just  don’t  recover  from 
things  like  that  very  quickly. 

Black  &  White  to  Color 

Eastman  Kodak  announced  this 

week  a  simple  and  flexible 
color  conversion  process  for  the 
professional  production  of  full- 
color  pictures  from  black-and- 
white  negatives  or  from  color 
transparencies. 

The  technique  is  known  as 
the  Kodak  flexichrome  process 
and  uses  color  dyes  to  convert  a 
special  photo  print  to  a  full- 
color  picture.  The  dyes  are 
applied  with  water  -  color 
brushes.  They  are  true  dyes, 
not  water  color  or  oil  paints. 

The  company  claims  the  proc¬ 
ess  “is  far  more  flexible  than 
any  previous  color  print-making 
method,  since  the  colors  in  the 
print  may  be  removed,  altered 
or  replaced  at  any  time.” 

’The  process,  says  Kodak,  in¬ 
volves  the  replacing  by  color 
dyes  of  the  silver  in  a  special 
photo  image.  This  is  done  by 
the  use  of  a  relief  stripping  film 
—on  which  the  print  is  first 
made — and  by  a  special  proces¬ 
sing  technique  in  preparing  the 
image  for  color.  The  method 
can’t  be  employed  with  the  ordi¬ 


nary  photo  papers  or  films. 

Here's  How 
Here’s  how  it's  done; 
Production  of  a  flexichrome 
print  starts  with  the  exposure 
of  the  special  film  to  light  and 
the  black-and-white  negatives. 

The  stripping  film  is  then  de¬ 
veloped  in  a  "tanning”  develop¬ 
er  which  hardens  the  gelatin 
where  the  silver  has  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  light  and  leaves  it 
soft  at  all  other  points.  After 
development  this  soft  or  soluble 
gelatin  is  washed  away  by  rins¬ 
ing  the  film  with  hot  water. 

The  rinse  results  in  a  relief 
image  appearing  in  the  gelatin. 
Graduations  in  tone  are  repre¬ 
sented  in  this  relief  image  by 
various  thicknesses  of  gelatin; 
the  thicker  the  gelatin,  the 
deeper  the  tone. 

When  the  relief  image  has 
been  produced,  the  silver  is 
bleach^  out,  leaving  a  barely 
perceptible  image  on  the  film. 
Then  the  picture  is  returned  to 
visibility  by  dipping  the  film  in 
a  black  dye,  which  is  absorbed 
by  the  gelatin  in  direct  propor¬ 
tion  to  its  thickness. 

The  matrix  film,  after  dyeing, 
is  floated  in  a  warm-water  bath 
for  several  minutes  to  loosen 
the  adhesive  holding  the  relief 
image  membrane  to  the  film 
support.  Then  the  membrane 
is  stripped  from  its  film  support 
and  transferred  to  its  final  paper 
support.  Color  can  be  applied 
to  the  print  when  it’s  dry. 

The  dyes  are  absorbed  by  the 
gelatin  relief  image  when  they 
are  put  on. 

"Each  dye,”  reports  Kodak, 
“replaces  any  other  dye  that 
may  already  be  in  the  gelatin. 
Thus  a  flesh  tone  applied  to  the 
print  replaces  the  black  ‘model¬ 
ing  agent.’ " 

Further,  color  applied  in  this 
.style  becomes  an  integral  part 
of  the  picture  and  keeps  the 
photo  definition  of  the  image. 
And  the  fact  that  the  picture 
has  been  hand-colored  needn’t 
be  a  worry,  assures  the  com¬ 
pany,  for  it’s  impossible  to  de¬ 
tect  if  the  color  is  put  on  cor¬ 
rectly. 

The  intensity  of  the  color  de¬ 
pends  on  the  amount  of  dye  ap 
plied  with  the  brush.  Kodak 
says  the  color  is  fixed  and 
“evened  out”  by  application  of 
a  2'Jc  acetic  acid  rinse. 

Seashore  Sessions 
It’s  down  to  the  seashore  once 
more  for  members  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Photographers  As¬ 
sociation.  who  meet  in  Atlantic 
City  June  2-4  in  annual  ses 
sion. 

William  V.  f  for  Vigorous! 
Finn,  retiring  president  of  the 
Press  Photographers'  Assn,  of 
New  York,  says  the  delegates 
will  represent  almost  every¬ 
one — press  photographers,  news- 
reelmen  and  those  connected 
“with  the  dissemination  of  news 
through  photography  in  the 
U.  S.” 

It’ll  be  mostly  business  first — 
reports,  reviews  and  announce¬ 
ments  on  the  winners  in  the  as¬ 
sociation’s  second  annual  photo 
contest,  named  “The  NPPA’s 
Best  in  the  ’48  Press” — then  the 
fun  comes:  Miss  National  Press 
Photographer  will  be  chosen. 
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Fire  Picture 
Takes  Top  Rant 
In  CSNR  UST 

Readership  ratings  of 
Men  and  99% -Women  placed  i 
front-page  picture  in  the  Rich  i 
mond  (Va.)  News  Leader  atth  I 
top  of  the  heap  in  all  Contini 
ing  Study  of  Newspaper  Reati 
ing  surveys  to  date. 

The  picture,  showing  tw 
views  of  a  $1,000,000  fire  thj 
destroyed  two  famous  landmark 
in  the  city,  took  first  plac 
among  women  and  tied  for  firr 
among  men  on  the  all-study  it 
of  top-ranking  news  photos.  Tj 
ing  the  men’s  score  was  a  front 
page  picture  of  General  Eisen 
hower  in  the  Indianapolis  (Ind. 
News,  Study  88.  The  News  i 
Leader  survey  is  Study  128. 

Another  picture  of  the  Rich¬ 
mond  fire,  on  page  2.  rated  95^ 
among  the  men  and  93%  among 
the  women,  and  entered  a  four 
way  tie  for  ninth  place  on  the 
men’s  all-study  list. 

The  story  accompanying  the 
fire  pictures  also  gained  high 
readership  with  90%. -Men  and 
83% -Women,  placing  second  on 
the  all-study  list  of  male  reader- 
ship  of  news.  It  is  topped  only 
by  an  account  of  the  end  of  the 
European  war  in  Study  88. 

Other  editorial  matter  in  the 
issue,  March  23,  1949,  gained 
above  -  average  readership  - 
among  the  men:  comics,  radio 
programs  or  news,  society  news 
or  pictures:  among  the  women 
erditorials,  comics,  radio. 

Readers  leaned  heavily  to¬ 
ward  local  news  in  their  selec¬ 
tion  of  top  stories,  with  nine 
of  the  10  leaders  originating  in 
Virginia.  Second  to  the  fire  on 
both  the  men’s  and  womens 
lists,  with  scores  of  50%  and 
64%  was  an  account  about  a 
hen  moving  into  a  sanatorium. 

Advertising  readership  was 
also  above  average  in  all  depart-  i 
ments.  with  two  national  and  | 
eight  local  ads  ranking  among 
the  10  highest  to  date  in  theii 
respective  categories. 

One  national  ad,  a  full  page 
for  Wipe-on,  which  scored  541- 
Men  and  65%-Women,  set  anesi 
high  in  the  soaps  and  cleanen 
class  among  both  sexes  and  took 
eighth  place  among  all  national 
ads  to  date. 

Second  place  readership  for 
the  issue  was  taken  by  a  980- 
line  institutional  ad  by  Southern 
Railway. 

High-scoring  local  ads  were  a 
408-line  display  of  building  sup¬ 
plies.  four  real  estate  ads,  a  res¬ 
taurant  ad,  and  a  beauty  cultoe 
and  eductaion  ad,  all  of  which 
made  the  all-study  lists  in  their 
classifications. 

Topping  the  women’s  list  for 
the  day  was  a  2,032-line  layout 
by  Thalhimer’s  department 
store,  with  a  score  of  74%.  Men 
gave  highest  readership  to  a 
1.200-line  Sears,  Roebuck  ad 
■ 

Heads  Women's  Club 

Cleveland,  O. — Helen  E.  Gor 
don,  who  has  her  own  agenff. 
the  Helen  Gordon  Advertising 
Service,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Cleveland  Womens 
.Advertising  Club. 
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Telephoto  Lens  Plays  Big  Part 
In  "Picking  Up  Top-Flight  News  Shots 


Mor«‘  ainl  iiiorf  iirwsiiH'ii  ar«'  n'ljiii;:  on 
lel«*|>holo  lo  iiiakf  ^raii<Utan<l  I’res,-. 

I'lox  sliols  liMik  a-  it'  tli<‘>  w<T<*  taken  from 
llie  tielil. 

( iailMTa"  (iiK'li  a'  rt-rlaiii  .»\7  (iraflex 
iikmIi-U  lillcti  willi  lon^  fiM-al  lenetli  lenses. 
kiioMii  alTeel ionalely  a^  "Hifl  Herlhas"  or 
"IsHi;:  'roins,"  are  in  daily  use  liy  well- 
e<|iii|>|M'(|  next  s|ia|ier' anil  photo  synil'"ales 
tlironehoiit  theeoiinirx,  \  iniNliliealion  of 
tlie>e  niiMlels  i>  a  .^peeiallx  hiiilt  Ixo  He- 
volxine  llaek  Series  I)  (irallex  ei{nip|>eil 
xxilh  17"  or  a  2tt"  telephoto  lens,  to  hrin^ 
the  iniaee  np  elear,  sharp  anil  lar^e. 

In  iMirlraitiire.  tiM»,  the  photo-re|M>rter 
ran  lake  ailvanla^e  of  the  telephoto  lens 
In  lake  an  inilix  iilnal's  pieinre  from  (t  lo  It 
feel  anil  ;:rl  a  lar^e  heail  size  on  the  film. 
In  these  eases  it's  eiisloniary  to  use  lenses 
fmm  1*2  I"  -  limes  normal  fiM-al  length 
for  a  "oiMl-si/eil  iniajre. 


Precision-Made  Holders 
Essential  to  All 
''Quick-Change  Artists'' 


Ptin In-reporters  are  Kell-known  for  their 
ilexlerily  in  flipping;  sheet  film  holders  in 
anil  out  of  their  eanieras,  in  their  daily 
pursuit  of  iop-fli(:hl  pieliires.  And  when 
the  j'liiii}'  really  pels  hot,  it’s  no  fun  having 
to  sirnpple  Kith  a  holder  that  sticks  or 


III  n  you're  Korking  with  a  fine  lens  (siieh 
as  the  Optar,  used  on  many  Graflex-made 
cameras)  it's  wise  to  supplement  this  abil¬ 
ity  to  get  excellent  definition  with  a  pan- 
tilt  head  that  eliminates  sudden  shifting 
and  jarring  of  your  camera  when  using  a 
tripod. 

Tlie  Graphk;  smooth-working  pan-and- 
tilt  head  permits  quick,  easy  and  accurate 
camera  placement  by  a  simple  twist  of  its 
handle. 


Graphic  Graftex  Photography,  open  to  Page 
129  shows  one  of  the  photographs  used  in 
the  chapter  on  "Illumination  and  its  Control.'* 
These  pages  discuss  photography  with  single 
ligiit  sources  through  to  taking  pictures  with 
fluorescent  lamps. 


lions.”  "I’uhlicily  Photography,”  "Aerial 
Photography”  and  many  others,  are  help¬ 
ful  in  innunierahle  ways  even  to  x-eleran 
newsmen. 


A  Must  For  Every  Bookshelf 


llesides  treating  the  more  "every-ilay” 
photographic  subjects  such  as  "flow  to 
use  Filters”  and  "Negative  Exposure  and 
Development,”  the  volume  discusses  sjie- 
cial  phases  of  picture-taking  including 
'"Photography  in  Criminology,”  "Photo¬ 
micrography  with  the  Graflex”  as  well  as 
"Photography  of  Children”  and  "Portrait 
Photography.”  This  well-rounded  book  is 
a  must  for  every  working  photographer. 


that  is  not  light-tight  when  it  dts’.s  slip  into 
place.  One  way  to  l»e  sure  of  avoiding  these 
diflicullies  is  lo  use  holders  made  under 
the  highest  standards  of  mannfactiire. 
Made  for  Graphic  spring-actuated  hacks, 
Gra[ihic  Sheet  Film  Holders  are  easy  to 
hamlle,  fast  loading,  light-tight. 


Graphic  Pan-Tilt  Head 
Supplements  Sharpness 
Of  Fine  Lenses 


GRAFLEX  PRESS  NEWS 


Published  by  Graflex,  Inc.,  Rochester  8,  New  York 


Graphic  Graflex 
Photography  Helpful 
Ready-Reference  Manual 


(wraphir-t.rujlrx  I  hotofirapliy,  the  master 
IsMjk  for  the  larger  camera,  has  l>een  the 
ready  -referenee  manual  of  pln)to-re|M>rler>. 
eoniniereial  and  serious  photographers  for 
many  year^. 

This  complete  volume,  now  in  its  eighth 
exlition,  Kritten  and  published  by  illard 
I).  Morgan  and  Henry  M.  Ls-sier,  pins 
thirty-seven  contributors,  is  the  handy 
means  of  obtaining  ex{iert  descriptions  and 
recoinmemlations  on  most  phases  of 
photography. 

Chapters  on  "Synchronash  Photog¬ 
raphy,”  "Flash  Problems  and  their  Solu- 
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SROS  1949-1950  Edition  of  "CONSUMER  MARKETS,  "  specifically  de$ign(j 
to  help  advertisers  and  agencies  with  their  market  selection  probleit; 
presents  an  important  promotion  opportunity  for  individual  newspopt,, 
radio  stations,  and  other  consumer  media. 


"Kor  of  l.uds 

.  .  .  "For  originating  pre,sontation>  and  p,,. 
for  our  <'lifnt'.”  .  .  .  "Planning  tr*!, ■, 
IcH'dl  new-papor  atlvortising.”  .  .  . 
marketing  guide  in  the  sele<-tion  of 
media:  and  allm'ation  of  budget.’'  , 
"Looking  for  market.-  to  expand  a  re 
liu.-'ine-.s."  ,  .  .  "To  help  figure  out  cover* 
pattern.-.’’  .  .  .  "L'se  in  dt'cision-  on  cit; 
in  which  to  advert i-e."  .  .  .  "To  determi 
lK‘-t  trading  areas.”  .  .  .  ".Market  studv  pr 
liminar>’  to  launching  a  new  product."’. 
"Constant  usage  to  get  complete  bade  t 
formation  on  market."  .  .  .  “For  checkit. 
on  data  for  -mail  cities  and  town.-."  . . 
"Selection  of  key  cities  for  promotion.”., 
"County  data  for  newspaper  coverage  aa 
test  advertising.’’  .  .  .  “Placing  of  adven:- 
ing  in  properly  populated  localities,  fa- 
and  industrial  canters.” 


What  "CONSUMER  MARKETS"  is 


information.  It’s  one  of  the  n-a.-on-  for 
tlu-  rapidiv  expanding  ii-e  of  "(ID.NSl  .MF.K 
M  \RKKTS.  ” 


SRDS  “CON.SIMKR  .M.ARKFT.S"  i-  a 

compilation  of  the  most  recent  market  data 
available  at  state,  c<iunty,  and  city  levels. 

It  provides  sales,  advertising,  marketing, 
and  media  executives  with  the  statistical 
factors  they  reqiiin*  for  planning  advertis¬ 
ing  and  di-trilmtion  in  today’s  changing. 
c<im|M>titive  markets. 

It  presents  mW  estimates  on  |M>pulation, 
households,  retail  sales,  service  activity, 
supplemented  by  cuirent  data  from  U,  .“s, 
rrovernment  and  other  reliable  sourc<-s  to 
Use  as  a  base  for  cfvmparisons  which  a.ssist 
interpretation  of  the  changes  that  are  tak¬ 
ing  place  in  all  important  marketing  areas. 

It  includes  state  and  city  maps  specially 
d*s.ign«-d  to  help  buyers  of  space  and  lime 
vi-ualiA.-  areas  of  s|(eeific  interest  to  them. 


What  advertisers  and  agencies  say 
about  "CONSUMER  MARKETS" 


Over  twi>  hundred  "case  histories"  of 
ii.tafte  indicate  that  90  iwr  cent  of  those 
who  have  work*'*!  wtih  the  19-W-1949  Kdi- 
lion  of  "CONSUMER  M.ARKETS’’  iveame 
enthusiastic  boosters  of  its  value  and  utility 
as  a  marketing  tool,  lien;  are  some  repre. 
sentative  remarks: 

“CONSl'MER  .MARKERS”  is  one  of  the 
most  helpful  and  valuable  reference  Iwxiks 
that  I’ve  ever  had.”  (Advertiser)  ,  .  .  "This 
is  one  of  the  most  complete  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  repons  we  have  access  to.”  (.\gency) 
.  .  .  It’s  a  quick,  ea-y,  information  refer¬ 
ence  -a  delight  to  any  media  or  marki't 
res«‘arch  department.”  ( .\gency  (  .  .  .  "\X'e 
like  all  the  information  contained  in  the 
book.”  (.\dvertiser)  .  .  .  "The  hook  is  a 
gold  mine  of  market  facts.”  (.\gencv  I  .  .  . 
“.As  currently  pn-sented,  it  is  quite  com¬ 
plete.”  ( .\dvertiser  •  .  .  .  “In  use  daily.  \X  e 
are  rel>'ing  regularly  on  ytnir  c^uinty  infrtr- 
mation  to  determine  the  exjH*nditim-s  and 
efforts  of  our  clients.”  ( Agency  >  .  .  .  “,\n 
invaluable  book.”  (.Advertiser) 

.Such  statement.*,  and  we  have  hundreds 
more,  suggest  the  reason  for  the  intensive 
use  of  this  hook  which  brings  together  in 
one  convenient  place  territorial  and  mar¬ 
keting  data  that  advertis<'rs  and  agencies 
otherwise  have  to  search  for  in  many  places. 


Why  "CONSUMER  MARKETS"  is  an 
important  marketing  tool  for 
your  prospects 

iNandard  Rale  &  Data  S-rvice  is  sparing 
no  effort  to  make  the  1949-19fi()  Edition  of 
"CON.'iUMER  MARKETS”  the  most  com¬ 
plete,  aulhorilalive  compilation  of  citv, 
county,  and  stale  market  information  avail¬ 
able  anv-where  in  a  single  volume,  so  ar¬ 
ranged  as  to  facilitate  ease  of  use  and  to 
eliminate  confusion. 

It  will  cover  aJl  counties  in  the  U.  .‘v.:  n!l 
I'itii's  and  towns  having  daily  newspapers 
and/or  radio  stations  in  the  U.  .S..  U.  S. 
1'osMs.sions.  Uanada,  and  the  Philippines; 
nil  incorjiorati-d  and  iirlvan  IL  is.  areas  with 
IMipulatioiis  of  .v.fHN)  and  over. 

The  data  will  not  lx-  for  svlertvil  markets. 
They  will  cover  ALL  market  an^as  with 
populations  of  .'>,000  and  over.  This  im- 
IMirtant  all-inriush'e  coverage  is  undupli¬ 
cated  by  any  other  single  source  of  market 
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How  advertisers  and  agencies  are 
using  "CONSUMER  MARKETS" 

Here  are  some  of  the  uses  advertiser-  and 
agencies  have  reixirted  for  “CIONIsl  .MER 

MARKET.S”: 


July  1i 

The  1 
MARKf 
publirat 
iin  July 
This  ( 
the  Nev 
AM),  C 
Advert  is 

oi  srd; 
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the  weight  of  your  evidence  into  the  nui 
ket  c4>nsideration.s  that  are  under  wav  wlm: 

“CONSL'MER  .MARKETS”  is  Wnp  tisod 
when  decisions  of  how  to  advertise  in  wt 
market  and  how  much  to  spend  arr  be 
ing  made. 

Decide  now  to  take  advantage  ei 
these  timely  opportunities 

You  can  develop  these  opportunilifs  !* 
increase  favorable  consideration  of  wn 
market  and  your  medium  by  presentinf 
your  story  in  a  Sen  ire-Ad*  near  the  dm 


ttrcaVitlowns  of  eoiinly  .mil  city  retail 
sales  in  0  rnminnilily  classilic.vtinns; 
Koo<l.  fitneral  Merchandise,  .Xpparcl, 
Kiinie  Kurnishinifs.  .Xutomoiivc,  Fill 
ini:  Stations,  liiiildini:  Materials  and 
Hardware,  KatinK  and  Drinliins'  places 
and  other. 

Itiivini:  (lower  and  retail  sales  (lotcntials 
for  states  and  for  WMi  trading  areas — 
January  and  July  I04S,  January  lytO. 

Retail  sales  indices  (eoiinty  ami  city) 
for  two  lime-iieriods  to  assist  compar- 
atiilily  in  trend  studies. 

N'limher  of  retail  and  srnice  iiiillrls  Iiy 
ly|ie  for  40ii  ni.ajiir  eoiiiuy  market-. 


Estimated  per  family  and  per  c.apifa 
194H  retail  sales. 

Farm  activity- -194s  farm  families,  poti- 
Illation,  radio  home.s,  and  income  esti¬ 
mates. 

Industrial  .activity  data  —  employment, 
tiayrolls,  county  classifications. 

K.siimatcil  lOl.s  t>opulatinn  fiinires. 

I94S  family  estimates  —  households,  per 
.square  mile,  radio  homes. 

Estimated  .averaKC  weekly  wayes — 1947. 

I94X  Hank  Debit  figures  ami  many  other 
Statistical  factors  of  market  evalua¬ 
tion  importance. 


W' 


Take  space  enoupli  ade(|iialely  to  define 
ihf  scope,  penetration,  and  character  of 
ymir  coverage;  to  d«-scribe  your  audience — 
who  they  are,  how  they  live,  what  they  buy, 
what  proportion  of  the  total  market  they 
represent;  to  offer  any  market  survey  ma- 
tirial  you  have  that  will  contribute  to  an 
ippreciation  of  your  market’s  jeotentials 
anil  how  to  develop  them. 

July  1st  is  the  deadline 

The  1949-19S0  Edition  of  “CONSIMER 
MARKETS.”  scheduled  for  September  1st 
publication,  will  close  for  Service-Ad*  copy 
iin  July  1st, 

This  edition  will  go  to  all  subscribers  to 
the  Newspaper,  Radio  <  including  TV  and 
AM),  Consumer  Magazine,  Transportation 
Advertising,  and  Farm  Publication  ,Seclions 
III  SRDS,  These  subscribers,  who  pay  $80 
a  year  for  the  complete  Service,  prohablv 
roostilute  the  highest  qualifie<i  list  of  media 
pittspects  available  anywhere. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  subesribers, 
ikf  m9-1950  Edition  of  ‘  CONSl  MER 
MARKETS"  will  go  to  a  list  of  national 
advertisers,  guaranteeing  extensive,  iwne- 
ttiting  coverage  for  your  Service-Ad. 


*  "Service- Ad'"— An  informative  advertisement  in  SRDS 
'CONSUMER  MARKETS"  that  Sells  by  Helping  People  Buy. 


Expert  Copy  Service  Available 

The  SRDS  Copy  Service  Depart¬ 
ment  will  be  glad  to  help  you  pre¬ 
pare  a  "CONSUMER  M.ARKETS" 

Service-Ad  that  will  effectively  tie 
your  medium  in  with  the  interests 
of  advertisers  and  agencies  when 
they  are  using  this  lHM)k,  This  crapy 

help  will  involve  no  cost  or  obliga-  For  Youf  Imnn6cliate  Conv6ni6nc6 

tion,  but  time  is  limited.  We  urge 
you  to  put  in  your  copy  service  re¬ 
quest  at  once.  Just  get  in  touch  with 
the  nearest  .SRDS  office  or  send  all 
l>ertinent  information  and  a  copy  of 
your  publication  or  station  log  to 
Lyman  Forbes,  Manager  of  Copy 
Service,  in  our  Chicago  office. 


The  1949‘19.i0  Edition  of  "CON¬ 
ST  MER  .MARKETS'  offers  an  op¬ 
portunity  not  to  be  missed  if  one  of 
your  .sales  problems  is  to  get  adver¬ 
tisers  and  agencies  to  give  your  mar¬ 
ket  greater  and  more  frequent  con¬ 
sideration. 


I.yM.W  lOKKES 

Standard  Kate  &  Data  Service,  Inc. 

J3J  No.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  1,  111. 

IMease  kcive  me  more  information  .about  the 
opportunity  to  attract  more  national  advertisers 
to  our  market  pre.^entecl  by  the  1940-1Q50  Edi¬ 
tion  of  SKDS  *CitNSUMER  MARKETS.** 


.Value 


Title 
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PERSONNEL  GROUP 

WELCOME  to  a  new  association  of  newii- 
paper  executives — the  Newspaper  Per¬ 
sonnel  Relations  Association — just  formed 
at  its  first  meeting  in  Detroit. 

This  is  another  addition  to  the  family 
of  newspaper  associations  —  a  develop¬ 
ment  that  has  increased  tremendously  in 
recent  years  and  has  been  marked  by  the 
unselfish  cooperation  of  men  in  similar 
executive  capacities  for  their  own  mutual 
interest  and  the  ultimate  advantage  of  the 
business 

Members  of  the  Personnel  Association 
were  enthusiastic  about  the  results  of  their 
first  meeting  Although  39  participants 
and  members  seems  like  a  small  number 
to  comprise  a  national  association,  we 
must  remember  that  other  now  large 
organizations  in  the  field  were  founded 
with  only  a  few  more  charter  members. 
This  new  group  will  grow  as  the  industry 
grows  and  more  newspapers  see  the  wis¬ 
dom  in  employing  men  to  handle  person 
nel  problems. 

Although  the  membership  took  no  group 
action  on  one  of  the  sticky  questions  pre¬ 
sented — “Should  the  Personnel  Manager 
Handle  Labor  Relations" — it  will  be  called 
upon  to  take  a  stand  some  time  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  The  future  composition  of  the  mem¬ 
bership  may  require  it. 

We  agree  with  those  who  thought  per¬ 
sonnel  problems  and  labor  relations  should 
be  separated,  that  they  cannot  be  handled 
adequately  by  one  man  in  a  large  plant. 
Of  course,  we  recognize  that  in  some  cases 
both  jobs  are  the  responsibility  of  one 
man.  The  conclusion  is  that  under  some 
circumstances  it  can  be  done.  But.  fun¬ 
damentally,  the  characteristics  of  the  two 
jobs  are  unalterably  in  opposition  to  each 
other  and  in  the  long  run  better  results 
would  be  obtained  in  both  fields  by  di¬ 
viding  the  responsibility. 

CHURCH  PROJECT 

THE  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Pantograph  has 

developed  a  unique  project  of  religious 
education  which  is  meeting  with  great 
iuccess  locally  and  should  increase  the 
arestige  of  the  paper 
A  series  of  36  full-page  ads  carrying 
messages  of  religious  or  moral  significance 
lave  been  carried  in  behalf  of  the  com- 
nunity’s  churches  They  are  designed  to 
ncrease  church  attendance  and  reduce 
uvenile  delinquency. 

The  Pantagraph  staff  prepares  the  copy 
vhich  contains  a  message  from  a  different 
rlergyman  each  week  on  some  moral  is- 
:ue.  His  picture  is  run  along  with  four 
)r  five  members  of  his  congregation  who 
issert  what  value  Sunday  school  was  to 
hem.  The  ads  are  sponsored  by  one  or 
wo  local  merchants,  who  are  given  credit 
n  the  copy,  at  a  greatly  reduced  rate — 

>1  per  column  inch,  which  is  more  than 
‘•0'"r  below  the  average  rate  and  more 
han  under  the  top  rate. 

This  rate,  plus  the  newspaper's  con- 
ribution  in  copy  preparation  and  art 
vork,  removes  any  taint  of  the  profit  mo- 
ive  The  Pantagraph  continues  the  cam- 
Mign  as  a  public  service.  It  has  already 
ncreased  church  attendance.  Both  the 
ommunity  and  the  newspaper  will  benefit. 


EDITCIPRIAL 


Know  >!•  Hill,  itrt'llircii.  'for  1  to 

lliciii  lh;it  know  lln*  l;iw.)  how  thal  the  liiw 
li;illi  tioniinion  over  it  ni.iii  long  a-  hr 
li\rlli?  -RomaiH,  VII:  1. 


BASING  POINTS 

THE  SENATE  Judiciary  Committee  has 
approved  Bill  S  1008  to  provide  a 
moratorium  on  proceedings  against  indi¬ 
viduals  and  companies  using  delivered  or 
basing  point  prices.  And  there  it  lays. 
Little  has  been  done  on  it  since  committee 
approval. 

The  whole  muddle  started  a  year  ago 
when  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  an  FTC 
complaint  against  the  Cement  Institute 
embarking  on  an  entirely  new  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  anti-trust  laws.  The  interpre¬ 
tation  was  an  adminLstrative  one  laid 
down  by  FTC  lawyers.  Since  then  FTC 
has  followed  through  against  other  indus¬ 
tries  in  similar  manner  and  the  Supreme 
Court  has  upheld  the  actions. 

Effect  of  the  decisions  is  to  eliminate 
aP  basing  point  or  zone  price  arrange¬ 
ments.  The  only  pricing  policy  clearly 
okayed  by  FTC  and  the  courts  is  f.o.b. 
mill.  Newspapers  would  ultimately  be 
affected  competitively  when  FTC  gets 
around  to  newsprint  pricing.  Our  whole 
economy  will  be  turned  topsy-turvy  when 
the  theory  is  applied  to  all  industries  and 
all  products. 

Any  relief  or  clarification  on  the  issue.s 
must  come  from  Congress.  It  must  act  on 
the  propo.sed  moratorium  measure  and 
then  engage  in  an  exhaustive  study  of  the 
entire  base  point  zone  price  system  with 
a  view  to  passing  permanent  legislation. 
If  Congress  doesn't  do  this,  it  will,  by 
default,  permit  legislation  by  the  courts 
on  the  basis  of  an  administrative  interpre¬ 
tation  of  anti-trust  laws  which  Congress 
had  no  intention  of  being  so  construed. 

TRAFTIC  ETIQUETTE 

EMILY  POST  and  the  Bell  Syndicate 

deserve  more  than  the  passing  notice 
they  have  been  given  in  connection  with 
their  efforts  for  better  traffic  conditions 
and  greater  safety. 

Mrs.  Past  wrote  a  series,  “Motor  Man¬ 
ners.’’  which  started  appearing  in  news¬ 
papers  recently.  She  has  received  no  com¬ 
pensation  for  her  contribution  to  traffic 
safety.  Bell,  which  syndicates  her  regular 
column,  has  been  distributing  this  new 
material  as  a  courtesy  and  public  service. 

This  Ls  another  milestone  in  the  long 
record  of  newspaper  service  to  the  public 
aimed  at  reducing  highway  accidents. 


POSTAL  RATES 


I'OST.MASTER  GENERAL  Donaldson  ha.< 
complained  to  Congress  that  represen¬ 
tatives  of  magazines  and  newspapers  ap¬ 
peared  before  Congressional  Committees 
on  the  proposed  postal  rate  increa.se.s  only 
to  attack  the  suggestions  without  any 
alternative  constructive  suggestions. 

EtiiTon  &  Publisher  did  not  appear  be¬ 
fore  any  committee  but  it  has  repeatedly- 
suggested  that  Congre.s.s  investigate  the 
Post  Office  cost  ascertainment  .system  with 
a  view  toward  finding  out  just  how  much 
money  is  taken  in  and  spent  for  what 

Others  have  made  the  same  suggestion 
The  SOth  Congress  named  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  to  study  various  phases  of  the  Post 
Office  operation  but  apparently  nothing 
came  of  it.  The  study  ought  to  be  made 

It  appears  that  the  administration  bill 
proposing  the  ridiculously  high  postal 
rates  will  not  be  passed  by  Congress.  But 
some  .sort  of  a  bill  may  be  reported  out 
b.v  the  committee.  If  a  proper  study  of 
the  Past  Office  situation  Ls  not  made  pre¬ 
viously,  the  chances  are  that  whatever 
postal  bill  is  presented  to  Congress  it  will 
not  be  a  good  one  based  on  accurate  data. 

The  basic  and  fundamental  operation  of 
the  Post  Office  Department  is  the  trans¬ 
mitting  of  first-class  mail.  As  the  ANPA 
has  contended,  that  is  the  only  mail  clas¬ 
sification  over  which  the  department  has 
a  monopoly.  Therefore  a  study  of  Post 
Office  costs  should  begin  with  an  an¬ 
alysis  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  this  one 
service.  Other  classifications  have  been 
superimposed  on  top  of  that  and  should 
bear  only  a  proportionate  share  of  the  cost 
in  exce.ss  of  the  first-class  expense. 

That  sort  of  a  study  would  provide 
some  accurate  basis  for  fixing  postal  rates 
There  is  no  justification  in  claiming,  as 
the  Past  Office  does,  that  second-class  mail 
should  be  forced  to  defray  part  of  the 
expense  of  the  first-class  mail  operation 
incurred  through  services — such  as  RFD 
and  Star  routes — established  by  (Congress 
Removal  of  the  second-class  category 
would  not  perceptibly  reduce  the  cost  of 
those  services. 

The  question  of  second-class  postal  rates 
has  developed  considerable  heat  in  the 
last  few  months.  It  should  not  be  per 
m.itted  to  die  down.  Now  is  the  time  for 
newspapers  to  urge  Congress  to  follow 
through  with  an  investigation  to  de¬ 
termine  what’s  what  and  how  much  in 
the  Post  Office. 


NEWSPAPERBOYS 

THE  “DO-GOODERS’’  continue  to  spread 
their  propaganda  about  the  work  of  the 
newspaperboy  being  “oppressive  child 
labor.”  They  usually  accompany  their 
blasts  with  the  time-worn  picture  of  a 
ragamuffin  with  an  armload  of  newspapers 
crying  his  wares  on  a  dirty  street  corner. 
That  Welle  has-  virtually  disappeared  from 
American  life. 

The  next  time  the  “do-gooders"  sound 
off  they  ought  to  be  -barraged  'with  mate¬ 
rial  from  every  .newspaper  that  gives 
scholarships,'  operates  summer  camps  and 
beys’  clubs,  and  provides  special  trips  fhr 
their  carriers.’  There  are  hundreds  of 
them. 
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PERSONAL 

mention _ 

Robert  B  Smith  has  resigned 

as  Martinsville  i  Va. )  Daily 
Bulletin  publisher  to  be  assis- 
unt  to  the  president  of  Daily 
Press.  Inc.,  publishers  of  the 
Sewport  Sews  (Va.  i  Daily 
Press  and  Times-Herald.  Mr. 
Smith  was  advertising  director 
of  Daily  Press.  Inc.,  before  go¬ 
ing  to  Martinsville. 

Ernest  C  Amos,  publisher  of 
the  Sidney  i  O. »  Daily  News, 
was  honored  on  his  77th  birth¬ 
day  by  a  staff  party  at  which 
he  received  a  copy  of  an  eight- 
page  slick-paper  tabloid  contain¬ 
ing  special  greetings  and  stories 
about  the  paper. 

Howard  N.  Fowler,  publisher 
of  the  Mansfield  News,  has  been 
re-elected  president  of  the  Mass 
achusetts  Press  Association. 

Cyrus  M.  Dolbeare,  publisher. 
Wakefield  Daily  Item,  has  been 
elected  vicepresident  of  the 
Massachusetts  Press  Associ¬ 
ation. 

Alanson  C.  Deuel,  president 
of  the  Niagara  Falls  ( N.  Y. » 
Gazette  Publishing  Company, 
will  receive  an  honorary  degree 
of  doctor  of  humane  letters  from 
•Niagara  University.  June  5th. 

Mrs.  C.  S  Jackson,  widow  of 
the  founder  of  Portland  ( Ore.  i 
Journal  and  mother  of  P.  L. 
Jackson,  publisher  of  that  news¬ 
paper,  will  be  honored  by  Lin- 
fleld  College,  McMinnville,  Ore., 
in  June,  when  she  will  be  given 
the  degree  of  Ma.-^ter  of  Humane 
Letters. 

William  Huffman,  publisher 
of  the  Wisconsin  Rapids  Daily 
Tribune  and  head  of  Station 
WHBL.  has  been  re-elected  pres¬ 
ident  and  treasurer  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Radio  Network. 

Harry  J.  Grant,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  The 
Journal  Co.,  publishers  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  and  oper¬ 
ators  of  radio  and  television 
.stations,  will  receive  the  hon¬ 
orary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
from  the  University  of  Wiscon 
sin  at  the  centennial  commence¬ 
ment  in  Madison,  June  17. 

Archie  E.  McCrea.  editor  of 
the  Muskegon  ( Mlich.  I  Chron¬ 
icle,  has  been  named  as  one  of 
two  general  chairmen  of  a  cam¬ 
paign  to  raise  $5,000,000  for  an 
Albion  college  expansion  pro¬ 
gram. 

Joseph  L.  Auer,  president  of 
R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  has  been  elected 
a  director  of  the  Bronx  Board 
of  Trade 

Edward  H.  Butler,  editor  and 
publisher,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Eve¬ 
ning  News,  and  Mrs.  Butler 
sailed  May  20  for  a  tour  of  Eu- 
rofm  during  which  they  will 
visit  Paris,  the  Riviera.  Switzer¬ 
land  and  Italy. 

M.  G.  Fitzpatrick,  president- 
publisher  of  the  Clean  (N.  Y.) 
Times-Herald,  received  St.  Bona- 
venture  College's  first  annual 
award  May  19  for  "high-minded 
journalistic  practice  in  Western 
New  York." 

Paul  Miller,  editor  of  Roches¬ 
ter  (N.  Y. )  Times-Vnion,  will 
■'^present  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  at  the  firs't 


Betty  Knight  McDonnell 

Engaged  to  Wed 
Edw.  W.  Sciipps 

San  Francisco  —  Announce 
ment  of  the  engagement  of  Betty 
Knight  McDonnell  to  marry  Ed¬ 
ward  W.  Scripps.  president. 
Scripps  Newspapers.  Inc.,  of 
Seattle.  Wash.,  was  made  May 
15  at  the  Hillsborough.  Calif., 
home  of  the  parents  of  the 
bride-to-be.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C. 
Howard  Knight.  The  wedding 
date  has  been  set  for  Jan.  30. 
19.50. 

Mi.ss  McDonnell,  active  in  so¬ 
ciety  and  in  Junior  League 
work,  is  a  past  president  of 
Kappa  Kappa  Chi  .sorority. 

Mr.  Scripps.  a  grandson  of 
the  late  E.  W.  Scripps  who 
founded  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers.  is  head  of  the  indepen¬ 
dent  group  known  as  the  Scripps 
League,  formerly  Scripps-McRae 
Newspapers.  Scripps  League 
units  are  the  Provo  i  Utah)  Her¬ 
ald.  Coeur  d’Alene  (Ida.)  Press 
and  radio  stations  KVNI.  Coeur 
d'Alene  and  KNEW.  Spokane. 
Wash. 


convention  of  the  International 
Federation  of  Editors  and  Pub¬ 
lishers  June  14-18  at  Amster¬ 
dam,  The  Netherlands. 

Barry  Bingham,  president  of 
the  Louisville  ( Ky. )  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times,  plans  to  sail 
June  4  for  France  to  assume  du¬ 
ties  as  chief  of  the  ECA  special 
mission  there.  His  wife  and  five 
children  are  expected  to  join 
him  in  July. 


On  the  Business  Side 


Ivan  M.  Annenberg.  circulation 
director,  celebrated  on  May  I 
27  his  25th  anniversary  with  the 
New  York  News. 

Max  Guttman,  Cincinnati  I 
(  O.  I  Post  display  advertising  | 
salesman,  in  charge  of  merchan-  i 
dising,  resigned  to  go  with  San  1 
Diego  (Calif.)  Journal  and  has 
been  succeeded  by  Russell  | 
Clements,  former  Life  magazine  | 
ad  representative  in  Cincinnati.  | 
David  C.  Hume  has  been  ap- 1 
pointed  credit  manager  of  the  j 
Schenectady  Gazette.  He  has 
been  with  the  business  and  ad 
departments  of  the  paper  since 
1946.  and  will  continue  his 
duties  as  personnel  manager. 

Doris  Hampton  and  Jeanette  i 
Behlow  have  joined  the  Cam- 1 
den  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post  promo- 1 
tion  department. 

James  Lyons,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Santa  Ana  Reg- , 
ister,  has  been  elected  president . 

of  the  southern ' 
division.  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspa-' 
per  Advertising ! 
Managers  Asso- 1 
ciation.  He  sue  1 
ceeded  Charles  ’ 
McAlpine,  a  d  -  i 
vertising  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Santa , 
Monica  Evening 
Outlook.  ' 

WiLLiA.M  John  1 
Harrison,  who| 
joined  the  Sche¬ 
nectady  ( N.  Y. )  I 
Gazette  busine.ss  office  staff  inj 
1926,  has  been  named  office  i 
manager. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

Tom  Carey,  Southbridgei 
I  Mass. )  Evening  News  sports' 
columnist  for  the  past  seven 
years,  has  moved  to  the  Worce- 1 
sfcr  (Mass.)  Gazette  to  write  ai 
(ive-a-week  sports  column. 

James  Wilson.  Cincinnati 
( O. )  Po.st  copyreader.  will  join 
sports  publicity  staff  at  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Dayton,  Ohio.  i 

Robert  Moore  has  resigned  as  j 
make-up  editor  for  the  Toledo  | 
I  O. )  Blade. 

Margaret  Frazier  has  joined  I 
the  Toledo  Blade  society  depart-  [ 
I  Continued  on  page  32)  I 


MAKING  NEW  FRIENDS 

Every  Day 

This  little  girl  is  a  real  hit!  LITTLE 
DEBBIE,  a  top  comic  in  every  paper 
in  which  she  appears,  is  steadily  mak¬ 
ing  new  friends.  Among  her  newest 
subscribers  are  the  Washington  Dally 
News.  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  and  the 
Boston  Globe. 

Write  or  wire  for  samples  and  terms 
on  LITTLE  DEBBIE.  Daily  strip  and 
Sunday  page. 
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Des  Moines 
Register-Tribune 
M.  E.  Lauds  Miss 
Woodward's 
Popular  Teen-age 
Column 


e  bought  Mi;-'  Uo««l- 
ward'i-  column  originally  be¬ 
cause  of  a  conviction  that 
most  newspaper?  lack  ele¬ 
ment?  <if  reader  appeal  at 
the  ''teen-age  or  high  ?chool 
level.  The  new?paper  reati- 
ing  habit  should  he  well 
e?labli?hed  by  the  time  a 
per?  on  complete?  high 
?chool,  and  if  it  i?ii’t.  new-- 
papers  are  going  to  lo?e  an 
important  -eginent  of  the 
population  in  the  year? 
ahead. 

“Our  reader  «ur\e\?.  mail 
and  frequent  |ier?onal  con¬ 
tact?  indicate  thi?  ap|iroach 
lia-  paid  off  in  Iowa. 

“Yf  e  did  a  feature  ?lory' 
?ume  inoiilh?  ago  in  the 
form  of  an  inquiring  re¬ 
porter  at  a  ?weet  ?hop 
where  the  youngster?  in  our 
leading  high  school  congre¬ 
gate.  The  inquiring  re¬ 
porter  ditln’t  find  any 
?tudenl  in  the  place  who 
wasn't  reading  Woodward 
part  of  the  lime. 

“Longralulalion?  for  adding 
Woodward  to  llie  United 
Feature  Syndicate  -table."’ 

FRANK  EYERLV 
Managing  Ealiior 
I’he  De?  Vluine? 
Register  and  'I'rihuiie 

Released  6  limes  tceekly 
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ntient.  She  had  been  with  the 
Springfield  (O.)  News. 

Robert  Smith,  from  Bowling 
Green  State  University,  O.,  is 
new  on  the  Toledo  Blade  copy 
desk. 

Clarence  Shaw  has  resigned 
his  position  as  Carbondale,  Pa. 
manager  and  reporter  for  the 
Scranton  (Pa.)  Times,  and  is 
succeeded  by  Frank  R.  Cerra, 
formerly  with  the  Scranton 
Tribune. 

Tom  Mercy,  Flint  (Mich.) 
Journal  sports  staffer,  has  been 
named  sports  editor  to  succeed 
M  B.  CossMAN.  who  resigned 
to  enter  business.  Mr.  Coss- 
man,  for  two  decades  with  the 
Journal,  was  recently  honored 
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at  a  party  attended  by  500  ath¬ 
letic  leaders  and  fans. 

Kay  Dornon,  University  of 
Minnesota  journalism  graduate, 
is  writing  society  and  features 
for  the  Waukesha  (Wis. )  Daily 
Freeman. 

Dorothy  Kincaid  has  become 
a  reporter  for  the  Dubuque 
(la.)  Telegraph-Herald.  She  is 
a  University  of  Minnesota  jour¬ 
nalism  grad. 

Neil  MacKay,  University  of 
Minnesota  journalism  graduate, 
i-s  now  a  Bloomington  (Ill.) 
Daily  Pantagraph  reporter. 

Gilbert  Sheppard,  once  with 
the  Augusta  (Ga.)  Herald  and 
recently  discharged  from  the 
army,  has  joined  the  Montgom¬ 
ery  ( Ala. )  Advertiser  copy  desk. 

Oscar  Calhoun  and  Marcia 
Basenach,  after  graduation  from 
the  University  of  Alabama 
journalism  school  in  June,  will 
go  to  work  in  the  Montgomery 
Advertiser  editorial  department. 

Roberta  Beck,  for  the  past 
four  years  reporter  and  society 
editor  of  the  Griffin  (Ga. )  Daily 
News,  has  been  upped  to  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  paper. 

Don  Barnes,  previously  with 
papers  in  Amarillo,  Tex.,  and 
Hobbs.  N.  M.,  is  now'  managing 
editor  of  the  Edinburg  (Tex.) 
Daily  Review. 

Lew'Is  Carver,  who  was  with 
the  McAllen  (Tex.)  Monitor. 
has  joined  the  McAllen  bureau 
of  the  San  Antonio  ( Tex. ) 
News-Express. 

Roy  Hudson  was  upped  from 
assistant  city  editor  to  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah) 
Telegram,  when  Colin  Raff  re¬ 
signed  to  do  public  relations 
for  the  Montana  Power  Co.  at 
Butte. 

Woodward  D.  Cannon,  recent¬ 
ly  makeup  editor  of  the  Oak¬ 
land  (Calif.)  Post-Enquirer,  is 
now  on  the  Salt  Lake  City 
Deseret  News  copy  desk  for  his 
second  stint  on  the  News  and 
his  third  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

Eva  Mahoney,  who  conducted 
the  Mary  Lane  advice  column 
for  the  Omaha  (Neb.)  World- 
Herald,  and  who  at  one  time 
was  on  the  old  Omaha  Daily 
News,  has  retired  after  32  years 
on  the  staff.  Mrs.  F.  W.  Clarke, 
Jr.,  succeeds  her. 

Kermit  Hansen,  youth  activ¬ 
ities  director  of  the  Omaha 
World-Herald,  will  leave  June  1 
to  be  assistant  account  executive 
in  the  Gardner  advertising 
agency,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gerald  L.  Freeman  has  been 
named  United  Press  Omaha  di¬ 
vision  manager,  succeeding  Gay¬ 
lord  P.  Godwin,  who  moved  to 
the  U.P.  Washington  bureau. 

Russell  Sackett,  Sunday 
magazine  editor  of  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Journal,  and  Mrs. 
Sackett  are  parents  of  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  their  first  child. 


MacKinnon  Lectures 

Salt  Lake  City — Eugene  Mac¬ 
Kinnon,  general  manager  of  the 
Salt  Lake  Tribune  and  Tele¬ 
gram,  recently  completed  a 
week’s  lectureship  on  “The 
Business  End  of  Newspapers"  at 
the  Montana  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  Montana  State  University. 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  ...  By  Trent 


We're  supposed  to  cover  you  trom  every  angle!' 


Trio  in  Charge 
Of  N.  Y.  Post 

A  triumvirate  was  at  the  edi¬ 
torial  helm  of  the  New  York 
Post  Home  News  this  week  fol¬ 
lowing  the  resignation  of  George 
L.  t^ssidy,  who  had  been  man¬ 
aging  editor  for  two  weeks. 

The  trio  in  charge  was  com¬ 
posed  of:  Henry  Moscow,  news 
editor;  Paul  Sann,  city  editor, 
and  James  A.  Wechsler,  writing 
the  editorials  and  in  charge  of 
editorial  operations.  No  one  has 
yet  been  named  to  fill  the  post 
of  managing  editor,  but  there 
was  a  strong  possibility  it  would 
be  one  of  the  three. 

Mr.  Cassidy  told  E  &  P  that  he 
and  Dorothy  Schiff,  PHN  pub¬ 
lisher,  had  different  concepts  as 
to  the  job  of  a  managing  ^itor, 
“a  matter  of  jurisdiction  over 
the  method  of  operation,’’  and 
he  resigned.  He  has  not  yet 
taken  another  job.  He  had 
been  with  the  paper  “off  and 
on”  since  1934,  and  before  his 
appointment  as  m.e.  he  was  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  general  manager, 
in  charge  of  labor  relations. 

Miss  Schiff.  sole  stockholder 
in  the  corporation,  is  putting  in 
long  hours  at  the  office. 

Mr.  Wechsler  was  in  the 
paper's  Washington  bureau 
when  Miss  Schiff  asked  him  to 
come  to  New  York  to  write  edi¬ 
torials.  His  name  still  appears 
under  the  column  “Washington 
Memo.’’ 

Mary  McClung,  general  man¬ 
ager.  said  the  paper  was  drop¬ 
ping  Maj.  George  Fielding 
Eliot’s  column  as  of  May  28,  for 
economy  reasons.  The  column 
is  distributed  by  the  Post-Hall 
Syndicate. 

■ 

Buggeln  to  Coronet 

Robert  F.  Buggeln.  former 
advertising  director  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  has  been 
named  advertising  manager  of 
Coronet,  effective  July  5. 


Son  Succeeds 
Harold  Johnson 

Watertown,  N.  Y. — John  B 
Johnson  is  the  new  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  WoterKm 
Daily  Times,  succeeding  his 
father,  Harold  B.  Johnson,  who 
died  May  17. 

The  paper’s  editions  of  may 
23  carried  this  announcement: 

“Effective  today,  John  B 
Johnson  becomes  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Watertown 
Daily  Times.  He  also  assumes 
direction  of  the  Brockway  Co., 
owners  of  the  Times  and  radio 
stations  WWNY,  Watertown, 
and  WMSA.  Massena,  with  their 
FM  operations. 

“Mrs.  Harold  B.  Johnson  will 
continue  to  be  active  in  the 
business  management  of  the 
Brockway  Co.,  including  the 
Watertown  Dally  Times  and  fte 
two  radio  stations.” 

The  Times’  new  editor  and 
publisher  is  a  graduate  of 
Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  Ex¬ 
eter,  N.  H.,  and  of  Princeton 
University.  Except  for  servi(» 
with  Army  intelligence  durini 
the  war,  he  has  been  with  tte 
Times  in  an  editorial  capacity 
since  he  received  his  degree  at 
Princeton  in  1939. 

■ 

John  Denson  Named 
As  ME  on  Collier's 

Appointment  of  John  Denson 
as  managing  editor  of  Collier’s 
was  announced  this  week  by 
Louis  Ruppel,  editor. 

Mr.  Denson  was  assistant  chief 
of  the  Time-Life-Fortune  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  during  the  war 
years  and  was  at  one  time  na¬ 
tional  affairs  writer  on  Neur 
week.  His  newspapei  career  in¬ 
cluded  executive  editorial  1^’ 
tions  on  the  Chicago  Times.  O"’ 
cago  Herald- American,  WoshiW 
ton  Post  and  he  also  served  as  i 
Washington  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
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lOURNALlSM  EDUCATION 

Editors  State  Views 
On  Summertime  Jobs 

By  Tony  Smilgin 

Florida  Southern  College,  Lakeland,  Fla, 


JOLR.NALIS.M  studciits  who  think 

they  do  not  stand  a  chance 
for  summer  jobs  in  their  chosen 
fie'.d  are  wrong,  if  letters  from 
five  editors  are  any  indication 
of  the  general  feeling  of  manag¬ 
ing  editors  throughout  the  coun- 
:ry. 

In  an  effort  to  discover  de¬ 
finite  ideas  on  summer  employ- 
.■nent  for  journalism  students 
letters  were  written  to  editors 
in  Florida.  Michigan.  Mississippi, 
New  York  and  New  Jersey.  The 
editors  were  asked  whether  it 
was  profitable  to  hire  students 
for  summer  employment;  how- 
much.  if  at  all.  the  students  are 
able  to  fill  in  for  regular  em¬ 
ployes  on  vacation;  and  just  how- 
much  practical  experience  the 
student  gains  from  such  em¬ 
ployment. 

With  Reservations 

Of  the  five  letters  received, 
three  editors  were  definitely  in 
favor  of  hiring  students  for  sum¬ 
mer  work.  The  other  two  felt 
that  hiring  students  w-as  not  a 
very  good  investment  unless  the 
student  worked  for  the  newspa¬ 
per  more  than  one  summer  va¬ 
cation.  preferably  three  or  four. 

Managing  Editor  W.  M.  Lau¬ 
derdale  of  the  Jackson  ( Miss. ) 
Daily  Sews,  stated: 

"Yes.  I  favor  hiring  them;  I 
don't  feel  they're  able  to  fill 
in  for  regular  employes  on  va¬ 
cation.  but  they  can  help  con¬ 
siderably  toward  that  end;  and 
I  believe  the  students  gain  a 
great  deal  of  experience  from 
summer  work. 

“For  a  number  of  years  this 
newspaper  has  followed  the  pol¬ 
icy  of  employing  two  or  three 
journalism  students,  preferably 
of  local  residence,  during  the 
summer  months.  I  feel  this  not 
only  helps  the  newspaper,  but 
also  helps  the  student." 

Mr.  Lauderdale  went  on  to 
say  that  summer  work  is  a  good 
proving  ground  for  the  student, 
either  convincing  the  embryo 
journalist  that  he  should  stay  in 
the  newspaper  field,  or  move 
into  some  other  line  of  work, 
which  he  would  enjoy  more. 

Urges  Interneships 

Managing  Editor  J.  S.  C.  Butz, 
of  the  Florida  Times -Union  in 
Jacksonville,  said  newspapers 
had  a  duty  to  help  develop  good 
reporters. 

Mr.  Butz  said.  ‘T  think  the 
newspapers  should  recognize 
their  duty  toward  journalism 
students  and  devise  some  sort 
of  interneship  for  them,  perhaps 
in  the  summer  time,  perhaps  at 
some  other  period  that  could  be 
worked  out. 

“I  do  not  feel  that  the  stu¬ 
dents  would  be  at  all  able  to 
fill  in  for  regular  employes  on 
vacations.  It  w-ould  be  asking 
too  much  to  expect  them  to  do 

editor  S  publisher  for 


so.  However.  I  do  think  they 
could  be  of  assistance  and  at  the 
same  time  pick  up  valuable  ex¬ 
perience.” 

Rossman  H.  Wynkoop.  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Bergen 
Evening  Record  in  Hackensack. 
N.  J.  replied: 

“Yes,  very  definitely.  We  al¬ 
ways  put  on  five  or  six.  with  ap¬ 
plications  frequently  made  a 
year  in  advance. 

"We  take  them  to  give  them 
the  feel  of  a  newspaper  office. 
We  study  the  artic.es  they  write 
and  their  reactions  to  work 
under  pressure.  If  we  like  them, 
we  offer  them  jobs  after  gradu¬ 
ation.  We  obtained  some  top  ex¬ 
ecutives  that  way. 

"Our  experience  with  journal¬ 
ism  students  has  been  entirely 
satisfactory.  We  fill  almost  all 
new  jobs  from  their  ranks." 

Not  Good  Investment 

Dale  Stafford,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Detroit  <  Mich. »  Free 
Press,  and  Earl  O.  Stowitts, 
managing  editor  of  the  Amster¬ 
dam  (  N.  Y. )  Evening  Recorder. 
said  newspapers  do  not  gain 
much  from  journalism  students 
unless  the  students  are  avail¬ 
able  for  more  than  one  summer 
vacation. 

Mr.  Stafford  staled: 

"I  find  that  hiring  journalism 
students  for  a  summer  job  is 
not  a  very  good  investment  here 
at  the  Free  Press.  For  one  thing, 
it  takes  them  at  least  a  couple 
of  months  to  get  a  notion  of 
what  it  is  all  about,  but  by 
that  time  they  are  ready  to  re¬ 
turn  to  college. 

“About  the  only  way  we  can 
come  out  even  on  this  deal  is  to 
be  assured  the  student  will  come 
back  and  work  for  us  for  two 
or  three  summers." 

Mr.  Stowitts  agrees  with  Mr. 
Stafford,  saying:  If  an  editor 
could  have  the  same  student 
during  the  summer  months  of 
his  four  years  in  college,  he 
would  be  well  trained  by  the 
time  he  is  eligible  for  a  perma¬ 
nent  place  on  the  editorial  staff." 

The  editor  of  the  Amsterdam 
paper  went  on  to  say  that  what 
experience  the  student  gains  de¬ 
pends  almost  entire. y  on  the 
student  himself. 

"In  the  summer  time.  ’  he  re¬ 
lated,  "newspaper  regulars  are 
taking  their  vacations,  and  the 
journalism  student  is  asked  to 
do  a  good  many  things  he  does¬ 
n’t  particularly  like.  One  of 
these  often  happens  to  be  tak¬ 
ing  place  of  the  proof-reader  or 
copyholder,  a  tedious  job,  but 
one  of  the  best  opportunities  for 
the  embryo  journalist  if  he  only 
realized  it.” 

School  Work  Deiended 
West  De  Pere,  Wis. —  Journal¬ 
ism  schools  give  “the  sound¬ 
est  and  most  thorough  liberal 
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presents  Park- 
hurst  trophies  to 
Mark  Hansen, 
Jefferson 
Sentinel,  and 
William  H. 
Nelson,  Grand 
Junction  Daily 
Sentinel, 
Boulder,  Col. 
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arts  education."  a  University  of 
Kansas  journalism  teacher  told 
St.  Norbert  College  students  at 
their  annual  publications'  din¬ 
ner. 

Emil  L.  Telfel.  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  William  Allen 
White  School  of  Journalism  and 
Public  Information,  who  was 
city  editor  of  the  De  Pere  Jour¬ 
nal-Democrat  from  1934  to  1936. 
criticized  the  theory  that  a 
student  needs  only  liberal  arts 
courses  to  prepare  himself  for 
newspaper  work.  He  also  at¬ 
tacked  "the  smug  delusion 
among  older  newspaper  men 
that  you  can  learn  more  on  a 
paper  in  six  months  than  you 
can  in  four  years  in  a  journal¬ 
ism  school. 

"The  journalism  student.  "  he 
said,  "learns  that  there  isn't  a 
scrap  of  knowledge  that  can't  be 
used  on  a  newspaper,  from  cur¬ 
ing  a  co.ic  in  a  cow  to  atomic 
fission.  He  learns  that  all  knowl¬ 
edge  is  interlocking — that  one 
subject  leads  to  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  another." 

Cover  Convention 

Okl.vhoma  City  —  Journalism 

students  of  Oklahoma  Baptist 
University  covered  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention  here.  May 
19  and  20.  as  part  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  s  program  in  applied 
journalism.  Seventeen  students 
accompanied  W,  F.  Tanner, 
head  of  the  journalism  depart¬ 
ment. 

Practical  Experience 

Madison,  Wis. — Pounding  a  beat, 

working  "on  the  rim."  playing 
the  city  editor,  setting  type  in 
the  backshop — that's  the  .ife  of 
a  School  of  Journalism  student 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

To  develop  his  “nose  for 
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week? 
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news"  each  student-reporter  is 
assigned  a  campus  beat.  Stories 
are  handled  through  a  J-School 
News  bureau  set  up  like  a  city 
desk. 

With  68  reporters  on  the  job, 
the  bureau  makes  campus  news 
available  to  the  Capital  Times 
and  Wisconsin  State  Journal, 
Madison's  two  dailies,  the  Daily 
Cardinal,  student  publication, 
and  the  Madison  Democrat,  the 
fictitious  paper  "published” 
every  afternoon  in  the  Journal¬ 
ism  School,  The  Democrat  gets 
a  new  staff  every  day. 

Students  majoring  in  the  com¬ 
munity  newspaper  field  spend 
an  afternoon  a  week  working  in 
the  backshop  of  nearby  com¬ 
munity  papers  to  get  the  feel  of 
the  mechanical  operations  nec¬ 
essary  in  printing  a  weekly  or 
small  daily. 

■ 

Waldrop  Appointed 

Boulder.  Colo. — Appointment  of 

A.  Gayle  Waldrop,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  A.merican  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Teachers  of  Journalism, 
as  director  of  the  college  of 
journalism  of  the  University  of 
Colorado  was  announced  May  21 
by  President  Robert  L.  Stearns. 
Mr.  Waldrop  has  been  acting 
director  since  the  death  of 
Ralph  L.  Crosman  on  May  2, 
1948. 

A  graduate  of  the  Columbia 
University  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism.  Mr.  Waldrop  has 
been  on  the  Colorado  faculty 
since  1922.  He  has  served  on 
the  New  York  staffs  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  and 
the  Associated  Press,  and  the 
New  York  World. 
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Puppets  Tickle  Tots 
With  Slapstick  Jokes 


By  Jane  McMaster 

Howard  Sparber  has  created 
two  new  comic  strip  char¬ 
acters,  “Crax"  and  “Jax,”  who 
will  be  introduced  by  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune-New  York  News 
Syndicate  June  19. 

The  new  Sunday  strip,  which 
will  be  offered  both  in  color 
and  in  black  and  white,  has  a 
special  purpose.  Says  Mr.  Spar¬ 
ber:  “It's  a  retelling  of  old- 
time  jokes — jokes  that  bear  re 
peating — in  such  a  way  that  a 
four-year-old  can  understand 
them.” 

The  28-year-old  cartoonist, 
whose  “Timmy”  became  a  daily 
strip  about  a  year  ago  after 
having  appeared  as  a  panel  in 
Collier’s,  has  a  serious  preoccu¬ 
pation  with  youngsters  and  their 
amusements.  But  humor  is  the 
first  aim  in  his  daily  strip,  fea¬ 
turing  four-year-old  Timmy,  and 
his  younger  brother  Hanky  who 
hasn’t  gotten  around  to  talking 
yet. 

Ideas  from  Brooklyn 
Mr.  Sparber  claims  he  gets 
approximately  30%  of  his  gag 
ideas  from  hanging  over  a  rail¬ 
ing  at  the  Brooklyn  Heights 
apartment  house  where  he  lives, 
watching  neighborhood  kids 
play.  “Children  are  humorous 
in  themselves.”  he  says. 
“They’re  in  their  own  world. 
You  couldn’t  dream  up  as  funny 
things  for  them  to  do  as  they 
do  naturally.” 

In  drawing  Timmy.  Mr.  Spar¬ 
ber  turns  his  back  on  the  so¬ 
phisticated  type  of  humor  in 
which  a  child  is  viewed  cyn 
ically  through  adult  eyes.  He 
tries  to  make  the  comic  strip 
portray  the  child’s  attitude 
faithfully.  Each  strip  of  Timmy 
,  is  a  completed  incident.  There 
is  no  continuity  of  action,  and 
the  children  don’t  “grow  up.” 
The  only  continuity  is  one  of 
character.  “The  oeople  must 
react  in  a  predictable  way.”  he 
says. 

Because  of  his  accent  on  na¬ 
turalness  and  natural  situations, 
“Timmy”  carries  some  valuable 
psychological  overtones.  ( The 
strip  has  been  used  in  some  col¬ 
leges  in  the  teaching  of  seman¬ 
tics.)  Timmy’s  father  reads  a 
I  lot  of  books  on  child  psychol¬ 
ogy  but  he  isn’t  at  home  enough 
to  really  understand  the  kids — 
'  and  his  psychology  generally 
misfires. 

How  Children  Act 
“While  my  first  aim  is  to  be 
'  funny,  I  try,  on  a  second  level. 

!  to  show  parents  how  children 
function  in  a  world  of  their 
own,”  says  the  artist.  In  mak¬ 
ing  good  on  the  latter  goal,  he 
gets  help  from  his  wife,  a  for¬ 
mer  psychology  student,  and 
two  youngsters.  The  older  of 
I  the  two  is  19  months  and  is  go- 
I  ing  through  a  period  of  jealousy 
over  a  baby  brother. 

Mr.  Sparber’s  new  Sunday 


strip.  "Crax  and  Jax.”  uses  two 
puppet  characters — Jax,  a  dog 
who  acts  as  “straight  man”  to 
Crax.  a  dopey  looking  clown. 
Mr.  Sparber  isn't  displeased  at 
all  that  the  combination  of  pup¬ 
pet  characters  and  Jax  as  a 
straight  man  make  his  new  strip 
tie  in  with  a  reviving  interest 
in  vaudeville. 

But  the  new  strip,  like  the 
old,  is  mainly  evidence  of  the 


Howard  Sparber 

cartoonist's  interest  in  children. 
“I  don’t  think  anybody  has  tried 
to  tell  children  the  old  slapstick 
type  of  joke  in  this  manner  be¬ 
fore,”  he  says.  "And  a  lot  of 
children  make  puppets.  I  used 
to  make  puppets  myself  when  I 
was  a  kid  ” 

Syndicate  Specialty 
Mr.  Sparber’s  new  strip  is 
inches  deep — a  size  the 
CT-N'YN  Syndicate  is  specializ¬ 
ing  in  for  Sunday  use. 

According  to  Miss  Mollie 
Slott,  Syndicate  manager,  the 
once-a-week  strip  can  be  run 
in  colors  in  the  regular  comic 
section  where  it  is  valuable  in 
helping  accommodate  advertis¬ 
ing.  ( A  half-page  ad  can  be 
slipped  in  nicely  if  a  27/&-inch 
strip  is  used  to  complement  a 
one-third  page  strip.)  The  2'^'k- 
inch  strips  are  also  offered  in 
black  and  white  and  can  be  dis¬ 
tributed  throughout  the  paper. 
The  black-and-whites  are  par¬ 
ticularly  adaptable  for  use  by 
weekly  newspapers,  says  Miss 
Slott. 

Milestones 

Daisy  Mae,  whose  marriage  to 
A1  Capp’s  Li’l  Abner  (  United 
Feature  has  been  repeatedly 
frustrated,  finally  hooked  him 
last  Tuesday.  Misty-eyed  ro¬ 
mantics  who  had  been  disap 
pointed  for  years  when  the  nup¬ 
tials  always  turned  out  to  be 
fake,  were  happy.  They  only 
waited  for  the  characters  to 
stick  themselves  with  pins,  and 
prove  the  ties  were  no  dream. 
Gig  Wilty,  brainchild  of 


"Wash  Tubbs”  artist  Leslie 
Turner  (NEA  Service,  Inc.)  fi¬ 
nally  won  his  long  uphill  fight 
to  keep  off  Skid  Row,  renounced 
drink  and  became  an  upstanding 
member  of  Alcoholics  Anony¬ 
mous.  Fan  letters  to  Mr.  Turn¬ 
er,  who  got  his  background 
material  through  research 
rather  than  by  the  first-hand 
method,  included  one  from  a 
woman  A. A.  member  in  a  small 
Oklahoma  town.  She  asked: 
"Are  YOU,  too,  a  member?” 

'Bonaparte  House'  Party 

George  F.  Kearney,  owner  and 

editor  of  the  Ledger  Syndi¬ 
cate,  Philadelphia,  will  stage 
a  house-warming  party  June 
4-5  to  celebrate  restoration  of 
the  Joseph  Bonaparte  House, 
which  he  purchased  two  years 
ago.  The  house,  at  260  S.  9th 
St.,  is  w'here  the  brother  of  Na¬ 
poleon  lived,  following  his  exile 
as  King  of  Spain  and  Naples. 

Collecting  old  houses  is  one 
of  Mr.  Kearney’s  hobbies.  He 
operates  his  syndicate  and  print¬ 
ing  plant  in  the  Hill-Physick- 
Wister-Keith  mansion  at  321  S. 
4th  St.  in  the  Independence 
Square  district.  He  also  re¬ 
stored  his  ancestral  home,  “The 
Hearthstones.”  at  Andalusia, 
Bucks  County. 

Many  newspapermen,  colum¬ 
nists.  radio  commentators  and 
editors  will  attend  the  two-day 
party. 

News  and  Notes 

In  The  Opinion  of  Dorothy  Kil 

gallen.  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate  columnist.  Sister  Colum¬ 
nist  Margaret  Chase  Smith 
(  United  Feature  Syndicate  » 
has  a  bright  political  feature. 
’“You'd  be  surprised  at  the  num¬ 
ber  of  top  ranking  Republicans 
who  are  dead  serious  about  pro¬ 
moting  Maine  Sen.  Margaret 
Chase  Smith  for  the  vicepresi- 
dential  spot  in  the  next  national 
elections,”  wrote  Miss  Kilgallen. 
Senator  Smith  became  a  syndi¬ 
cated  columnist  on  April  4. 

Cornell  University's  Spring 
Weekend  festivities  included  a 


Comics  on  Parade  celebration 
On  hand  in  Ithaca  for  the  event 
were  cartoonists:  Mel  Cassor 
(Jeff  Crockett);  Bob  Dunr 
(That’s  My  Pop):  Gus  Edsor 
)The  Gumps);  Bill  HoW 
(Smokie  Stover);  Jay  Inrim 
(Willie  the  Cop);  C.  D.  Ru^s^ 
(  Pete  the  Tramp ) ;  O.  Soglot 
)  The  Little  King ) ;  Don  Wallin- 
( Skeets ) ;  George  Wunde: 
(Terry),  and  A1  Posen  (Sween 
and  Son). 

Marion  Clyde  McCarrol 
woman’s  editor  of  King  Fui- 
tures  Syndicate,  was  electe 
president  of  the  New  Yori 
Newspaper  Women’s  Club  at  tb 
annual  meeting. 

■ 

Chi.  Tribune  Names 
Orr  Farm  Editor 

Chicago — Richard  Orr,  a  mem 
ber  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  stall 
since  1942.  has  taken  over  that 
newspaper's  “Day  by  Day  on  the 
Farm”  column  as  farm  editor 
succeeding  Gail  Compton,  who 
is  joining  the  staff  of  Louis  G 
Cowan  &  Co.,  advertising 
agency. 

Mr.  Orr,  who  owns  a  farm 
near  Springfield.  Ill.,  was  grad¬ 
uated  from  the  University  of  D- 
linois  in  1937  and  joined  the 
Chicago  City  News  bureau  in 
1941  after  a  period  of  travel  and 
two  years  in  the  direct  mail  ad¬ 
vertising  field.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  Tribune’s  Met¬ 
ropolitan  section  staff  in  1942 
■ 

Cuba  Tax  Imposed 
But  Early  End  Is  Seen 

Miami,  Fla. — An  early  end  to 
the  collection  of  customs  (luties 
on  United  States  newspapers  en¬ 
tering  Havana,  Cuba,  is  expect¬ 
ed  by  American  State  Depart¬ 
ment  officials. 

Acting  on  the  protests  of 
Managing  Editor  Lee  Hills  of 
the  Miami  Herald,  U.  S.  Am 
bassador  Robert  Butler  is  tak 
ing  up  the  problem  with  Cuban 
officials.  A  press  service  report 
last  week  that  the  duties  have 
been  lifted  proved  premature 


Introducing 

SMILIN’  JACK’S 
FLYIN’  FACTS 

...  a  new  Sunday  strip  in  color  depicting 
the  latest  scientific  developments  in  the 
field  of  aviation . . .  starting  July  24th  . . . 
and  on  the  same  date,  an  opening  in  the 
regular  Smilin’  Jack  continuity  that 
provides  your  opportunity  to  bring  in 
new  readers  on  the  day-to-day 
adventures ’of  America’s  favorite 
air  hero. 

Chicago  Tribune  ^ew  York  News 
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SMILIN’  JACK 
NOW  AVAILABU 
ON  SUNDAY  II 

•  1/3  page  STANDAtt 
(or  Vz  page,  wHh  no 
strip) 

•  FULL  PAGE  TABLOII 

•  1/2  PAGE  TABLOID 
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Your  Problem 
can  be  licked,  too 


The  Boston  &  Maine  R.  R.  believes  that  a  well-informed  passenger  is 
a  happier  passenger. 

Heavy  snows  produce  delays.  Delays  create  complaining  customers. 
And  complaining  customers  make  life  miserable  for  the  Boston  &  Maine. 
The  solution  to  this  problem  a  year  ago  was  a  full  page  ad  which  ran 
in  a  number  of  New  England  newspapers  explaining  what  the  railroad 
was  up  against  during  and  after  severe  storms.  Since  then  complaints 
have  practically  vanished. 

But  the  Boston  &  Maine  doesn’t  stop  at  just  one  ad.  In  constructive 
collaboration  with  its  advertising  agency,  Harold  Cabot  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Boston,  it  combines  smart  public  relations  with  a  timely  travel  promo¬ 
tion  on  a  consistent  schedule  in  approximately  100  New  England  news¬ 
papers.  The  results  are  more  than  gratifying.  In  fact,  a  company  spokes¬ 
man  said  recently: 

"IFe  feel  that  neivspaper  advertising  is  definitely  bene¬ 
ficial.  W'e  have  been  in  it  for  a  great  many  years  and 
expect  to  continue.” 

Yes,  New  England  is  a  great  market  .  .  .  your  market,  easily  reached 
through  New  England’s  great  newspapers. 
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Berkshire  Eagle  (E),  Taunton  Gazette  (E),  Waltham 
News  Tribune  (E),  Worcester  Telegram  and  Evening 
Gazette  (MSE),  Worcester  Sunday  Telegram  (S). 
RHODE  jSLAND— West  Warwick  Pawtuzet  Valley 
Daily  Times  (E),  Providence  Bulletin  (E),  Providence 
Journal  (M),  Providence  Journal  (S),  Woonsocket 
Call  (E). 

CONNECTICUT — Ansonia  Sentinel  (E),  Bridgeport 
Post  (S),  Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E),  Danbury 
News-Times  (E),  Hartford  Courant  (M).  Hartford 
Courant  (S),  Hartford  Times  (E).  Meriden  Journal 
(E),  Meriden  Record  (M).  New  Britain  Herald  (E), 
New  Haven  Register  (EAS),  New  London  Day  (E), 
Norwich  Bulletin  and  Record  (MAE),  Torrington 
Register  (E),  Waterbury  Republican  A  American 
(MAE),  Waterbury  Republican  (MAS). 


MAINE — Bangor  Daily  News  (M). 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  — Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (E). 
New  Hampshire  Morning  Union  and  Manchester  Eve¬ 
ning  Leader. 

VERMONT — Barre  Times  (E),  Bennington  Banner  (E), 
Burlington  Free  Press  (M). 

MASSACHUSETTS — Beverly  Times  |E),  Boston  Globe 
(MAE),  Boston  Globe  (S),  Boston  Post  (M),  Boston 
Post  (S),  Boston  Record  A  American  (MAE),  Boston 
Sunday  Advertiser  (S),  Brockton  Enterprise  A  Times 
(E),  (Jape  Cod  Standard-Times,  Hyannis  (E),  Fall 
River  Herald  News  (E),  Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E), 
Gardner  News  (E),  Haverhill  Gazette  (E),  Lawrence 
Eagle-Tribune  (MAE)  Lynn  Item  (E),  New  Bedford 
Sunday  Standard-Times  (S),  New  Bedford  Standard- 
Times  (E),  North  Adams  Transcript  (E),  Pittsfield 
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CIRCULATION 

Program  Set  for  ICMA 
Golden  Jubilee  Meet 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 

Golden  Jubilee  convention 
of  International  Circulation 
Managers  Association  will  be 
held  in  Chicago  at  the  Sheraton 
Hotel.  June  27-30.  with  an  all- 
star  program  of  entertainment 
and  plenty  of  down-to-earth  dis¬ 
cussion  of  circulation  problems. 

Highlights  of  the  program  re¬ 
leased  this  week  by  President 
Walter  G.  Andrews  reveal 
heavy  emphasis  on  round-table 
and  panel  discussions,  with  a 
minimum  of  prepared  talks. 

Program  details  have  been 
worked  out  by  First  Vicepresi¬ 
dent  Joseph  B.  Lee.  Jacksonville 
(Fla.  >  Times-Union,  who  has 
been  assisted  by  a  Chicago  com¬ 
mittee  of  circulation  managers 
in  charge  of  entertainment. 

Oldtimerg  to  Attend 


ICMA  is  holding  its  50th  an¬ 
niversary  convention  in  the  city 
where  it  held  its  first  conven¬ 
tion  and  due  honors  will  be 
paid  to  the  founders,  along  with 
many  of  the  "oldtimers"  who 
are  planning  to  be  at  the  Chi¬ 
cago  meeting. 

I  The  convention  program  is 
■divided  into  breakfast  sessions, 
according  to  circulation  groups. 
'  morning  and  evening,  together 
with  simitar  groupings  for 
■  round-table  sessions.  In  addi- 

I  tion.  timely  circulation  topics 

'  '  wilt  be  discussed  by  leaders  in 
'  their  re.spective  fields  during 
the  general  sessions. 

'  '  Entertainment  features  in- 
I  elude  a  Lake  Michigan  boat  trip 
for  delegates  and  their  families 
I  on  Monday  evening.  June  27,  as 

guests  of  the  Chicago  news¬ 
papers  A  golf  tournament  will 
be  held  for  early  registrants 
Monday. 

,  Convention  Opens  Tuesday 
ICMA  board  members  and 
committee  chairmen  will  con 
'  vene  on  Monday,  prior  to  the 

opening  of  the  convention  Tues- 
<day  morning.  "Early  Bird" 
breakfasts  are  .scheduled  for 
8  a.m.  Tuesday  with  the  first 
general  session  at  9:30  a.m.,  at 
which  key  officer  and  commit- 
'  tee  reports  will  be  given. 

Tuesday  afternoon’s  session 
'  .  will  open  with  an  "ABC  Hour.” 

•at  which  James  N.  Shryock. 
•  ,  managing  director  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations,  will 
'  speak,  followed  by  a  report  and 

'  '  panel  discussion,  led  by  Roy 
'  Hatton.  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free 

I  Press,  chairman  of  the  ICMA 

ABC  committee  and  a  news- 
j  paper  director  of  the  bureau. 

.  Balance  of  the  Tuesday  after- 
'  noon  session  will  be  devoted  to 
■discussion  of  the  topic  ’’Is  News- 
paperboy  Training  in  Route 
Management  Helpful  or  Harm 
>  ,  ful  to  the  American  Youth?" 
Both  the  affirmative  and  nega¬ 
tive  sides  of  the  question  will 
'I '  be  discussed  under  chairman- 
•i  (  .ship  of  J  B.  Casaday.  San  Fran- 
I  ’Cisco  (  Calif.  •  E.fatniner. 


Shiel  Dunsker.  Cincinnati 
(O. )  Post,  and  Arthur  Daniel. 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal,  will  pre¬ 
sent  the  affirmative  side  and 
Don  R.  Davis.  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  News- Age-Herald,  and 
Donald  Coleman.  New  Orleans 
(La.)  Times  -  Picayune  and 
States,  will  discuss  the  "harm¬ 
ful.”  quoting  state  and  national 
regulations  and  legislation  that 
have  been  proposed  and  some  of 
the  arguments  used  by  propon¬ 
ents  of  these  measures. 

Other  speakers  scheduled  for 
Tuesday  are  C.  W.  Bevinger. 
Memphis  (Tenn. )  Commercial 
Appeal,  speaking  on  "Securing 
Better  Cooperation  from  School 
Authorities.”  and  'Walter  Aro- 
noff.  Detroit  (Mich.)  Times,  on 
"Carrier  Sales  Promotion:  Full 
Dress  Parade  of  1949  Methods.” 

To  Announce  Scholarships 

Election  of  officers  will  take 
place  at  the  Wednesday  morning 
session  at  which  speakers  will 
include  John  J.  Corson.  Wash 
ington  ( D.  C. )  Post.  "The  Per¬ 
sonnel  job  of  a  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager”;  H.  Phelps  Gates.  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor,  report  of 
ICMA  educational  committee 
and  awarding  of  ICMA  schol¬ 
arships:  P.  F.  Fincher.  Austin 
(  Tex.  •  American  -  Statesman. 
"Bus  Rates  and  Bus  Service”: 
Earl  Miller.  Hot  Springs  (  Ark.  • 
New  Era.  “General  Review  of 
Textbooks';  and  Howard  W. 
Stodghill.  Philadelphia  ( Pa. » 
Evening  Bulletin,  report  of  the 
Newspaperboy  committee. 

Other  Wednesday  speakers  in¬ 
clude  Arthur  Daniel.  Atlanta 
Journal.  "Methods  Used  in  Han¬ 
dling  Vacation  Stops":  Phil 
Johnson.  Lincoln  ( Neb.  (  Star, 
"Is  It  Too  Late  For  Further 
Raises  In  Home  Delivery 
Rates? James  F.  Jae.  St.  Louis 
I  Mo.  I  Globe-Democrat,  "Build¬ 
ing  Single  Copy  Sales  Through 
Special  Vending  Racks."  and 
William  K.  Todd.  Rockford  (Ill.) 
Newspapers.  "How  to  Gain  Sub¬ 
stantial  Circulation  with  Sam¬ 
pling." 

Phil  Knox.  Pittsburgh  (  Pa.  ( 
Sun-Telegraph,  will  conduct  the 
"Question  Box"  at  the  Wednes¬ 
day  afternoon  session,  backed 
by  a  panel  of  experts  from  all 
sections  of  the  country.  Other 
speakers  scheduled  are  W.  W. 
Burwell.  Columbus  ( O. »  Dis¬ 
patch,  Advantages  and  Disad¬ 
vantages  of  Regular  Motor 
Routes":  Fain  Reynolds.  Ft. 
Worth  ( Tex.  I  Star-Telegram. 
"Selecting  and  Training  District 
Managers":  R.  M.  Frost.  Beau¬ 
mont  ( Tex.  I  Enterprise-Journal, 
"Carrier  Training."  and  Donald 
Coleman.  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune.  "Is  Carrier  Turnover 
Diminishing?" 

The  annual  banquet  will  be 
held  Wednesday  evening  at 
which  Byron  Vedder,  Cham- 
paign-Urbana  ( Ill. »  Courier, 


will  be  toastmaster.  ICMA 
awards  will  be  made  and  night 
club  entertainment  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Chicago  news¬ 
papers. 

To  Discuss  Rates 

Thursday's  program  will  fea¬ 
ture  a  variety  of  circulation 
topics,  including  a  report  by 
James  B.  Casada.v.  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner,  on  the  growth 
and  progress  of  the  California 
Newspaperboy  Foundation.  Tom 
Adams.  Lexington  (Ky. )  Her¬ 
ald-Leader,  will  suggest  "Let's 
Change  the  Name  of  Circula¬ 
tor’  to  Circulation  Sales  Man¬ 
ager'  ";  A.  F.  Peterson.  Portland 
(Ore.)  Journal,  will  tell  about 
helicopter  delivery. 

Matt  G.  Sullivan.  Gannett 
Newspapers,  will  raise  the  all 
important  $64  question:  “Are 
Subscription  Rates  Going  High¬ 
er  in  View  of  Soaring  Costs? 
How  Far  Can  They  Go?”  C.  K. 
Jefferson,  Des  Moines  ( la.  • 
Register  &  Tribune,  will  lead 
a  panel  on  Sunday  .sales  promo¬ 
tion. 

The  Chicago  committee,  con¬ 
sisting  of  L.  H.  Rose.  Tribtine: 
Jack  Shanahan.  Sun-Times;  Ar¬ 
thur  Hall.  Daily  News,  and  C.  R. 
Deuel.  Herald  -  American,  have 
provided  not  only  a  boat  trip 
for  delegates  and  their  families: 
but  also  a  luncheon  and  style 
show  for  the  ladies  on  Tuesday 
and  tickets  for  the  Breakfast 
Club  radio  program  Tuesday 
and  Wcdne.sday.  Lou  Living¬ 
ston.  Herald-American.  is  in 
charge  of  arrangements  with  the 
State  Street  Council  to  present 
the  style  show  and  in  securing 
golf  prizes  and  souvenir  pocket 
books  for  the  delegates. 

Whitlock  &  Co.  is  providing 
tickets  for  the  Railroad  Fair, 
including  admission  to  "Wheels 
A  Rollin’."  Mrs.  Walter  Drey- 
fuss  is  official  hostess  during  the 
convention.  Hickey  Mitchell  Co 
will  be  host  at  a  reception  pre¬ 
ceding  the  banquet.  Churcli 
Rickards  &  Co.,  will  hold  open 
house  and  buffet  supper  Tucs 
day  night. 

Col.  David  B.  G.  Rose,  Louis¬ 
ville,  ICMA  president.  1907- 
1909.  is  planning  a  special  din 
ner  for  those  members  who  at¬ 
tended  the  first  ICMA  conven¬ 
tion  in  1892. 

Mid-Street  Sales 
Legislation  Studied 

Los  Angeles — Boys  who  “dance 

on  a  rim  of  death  ’  by  selling 
papers  in  the  middle  of  crowded 
traffic  lanes  should  be  protected 
in  some  manner  from  their  own 
daring,  the  Los  Angeles  City 
Council’s  police  and  fire  com¬ 
mittee  ruled  here. 

The  committee  directed  the 
city  attorney  to  determine  what 
laws,  if  any,  govern  or  regulate 
the  sale  of  newspapers  on  city 
streets.  Councilman  George  P. 
Cronk,  chairman  of  the  commit¬ 
tee,  also  asked  that  a  check  be 
made  on  what  legislation  other 
major  cities  of  the  United  States 
have  adopted  to  regulate  mid¬ 
street  sales. 

Mr.  Cronk  said  that  if  the 
committee  determines  that  new 
legislation  or  an  educational 
drive  is  rteeded  "to  get  the  boys 
back  on  the  sidewalks,”  he 
would  recommend  that  the  city 
council  set  a  date  for  a  public 
hearing. 
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"Los  Angeles  is  the  only  ma¬ 
jor  city  in  the  nation  which 
allows  its  newsboys  to  sell  in 
the  middle  of  the  street”  sain 

L.  W.  Parrish,  public  relation 
director  of  the  Joint  Council  of 
Teamsters  of  Southern  Califor 
nia.  He  called  for  a  meeting  of 
newspaper  owners  and  legisla¬ 
tors  to  discuss  the  problem. 

New  Sunrise  Edition 

The  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal 

has  re-instituted  its  "Sun¬ 
rise  Edition"  which  serves  the 
distant  areas  of  Wisconsin  and 
Upper  Michigan  with  a  predated 
edition. 

The  Journal  started  the  Sun¬ 
rise  Edition  in  1924.  when  the 
name  integrated  with  a  rising 
sun  was  registered  with  the 
United  States  Patent  Office  as 
a  trademark  of  its  early  state 
edition.  The  name  was  re 
registered  in  1944. 

SHNlu<^^Pl1:rdi\| 

The  circulation  area  served 
by  the  Sunrise  Edition  was  cur¬ 
tailed  during  the  newsprint 
shortage,  but  is  now  being  ex¬ 
panded.  according  to  Irwin 
Maier,  publisher  of  the  Journal. 
“We  consider  this  name  a  valu¬ 
able  asset  in  the  territory  served 
by  our  state  edition,"  comment¬ 
ed  Mr.  Maier.  "However,  news¬ 
papers  in  other  .sections  of  the 
country  not  duplicating  our  cir 
culation  area  are  welcome  to 
use  the  name  and  symbol  upon 
our  authorization.  ” 

Flaherty's  New  Job 

Los  Angeles — Joseph  E.  Flaherty 

has  been  named  circulation 
promotion  manager  and  Frank 
Vombrack  has  succeeded  Mr 
Flaherty  as  suburban  circulation 
manager  of  the  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer,  it  is  announced  by  John 

M.  Black,  circulation  director. 

Mr.  Flaherty  joined  the  Ex¬ 
aminer  on  Jan.  1,  when  Harry 
Gladstein  was  advanced  to  city 
circulation  manager.  He  for 
merly  was  for  four  years  cir 
culation  promotion  manager  of 
the  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Press- 
Telegram.  Mr.  Vombrack  joined 
the  Examiner  in  December. 
1947,  after  21  years  with  the 
Chicago  Herald-American  and 
Chicago  Examiner,  and  six  years 
with  the  Chicago  Sun. 

Washington  Rally 

On  Friday  morning.  May  13,  at 

9:45  a  m.,  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  and  the  four  Washing¬ 
ton  newspapers  sponsored  a 
rally  for  the  7,000  newspaper 
boys  in  the  Nation’s  Capital 
prior  to  the  launching  of  the 
Opportunity  Savings  Bond 
Drive. 

This  spectacular  Hollywood 
Star  studded  patriotic  rally  was 
held  to  honor  the  newspaper 
boys  of  Washington  who 
tributed  bond  literature  to  the 
homes  of  their  subscribers  due 
ing  the  week  of  May  15,  as  did 
thousands  of  other  newspaper 
boys  throughout  the  nation.  This 
affair  honored  the  carrier  boys 
as  the  nation’s  youngest  bond 
salesmen  as  pointed  out  by 
President  Truman  in  a  recent 
address. 
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Papers  Billed 
For  Gross  Tax 
h  Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles  -  -  Whether  La'- 
Angeles  newspapers  must  pay 
thousands  of  dollars  unexpect¬ 
edly  under  application  of  the 
recently  repealed  gross  transac¬ 
tions  tax  may  be  decided  in 
court,  it  was  indicated  here. 

The  newspapers  have  been 
served  by  City  Attorney  Ray  L. 

Chesebro  with  notices  to  pay 
the  tax  for  the  period  between 
May  1946.  when  the  levy  was 
Adopted,  and  last  February, 
vhen  efforts  were  launched  to 
repeal  it. 

The  tax  was  based  on  a  rate 
of  SI  per  $1,000  on  gro.'S  vol¬ 
ume.  The  newspapers  ignored 
the  law  as  not  being  applicable 
to  business  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce.  but  Time.  Life  and  some 
other  magazines  began  paying. 

In  February  the  magazines 
served  the  City  Trea.surer  with 
a  demand  for  refund  of  their 
payments.  The  City  Attorney's 
office  declined,  arguing  that 
newspapers  and  magazines  were 
all  subject  to  the  tax.  The  dis¬ 
pute  resulted  in  repeal  of  the 
ordinance  last  month. 

However,  the  City  Attorney 
served  the  newspapers  with  a 
demand  for  payment  of  the  tax 
for  the  33  months,  and  at  the 
same  time  requested  the  news¬ 
papers  to  waive  application  of 
the  three-year  statute  of  limita¬ 
tions  on  payment  of  part  of  the 
1946  tax. 

The  Los  Angeles  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  which  is 
assisting  the  metropolitan  dail¬ 
ies  in  fighting  the  assessment, 
argued  that  all  the  newspapers 
are  in  interstate  commerce  be¬ 
cause  of  part  of  their  circula¬ 
tion  going  out  of  the  state. 

■ 

Board  Gives  Increase 
To  Miami  Pressmen 

Miami,  Fla. — The  Interna¬ 
tional  Arbitration  Board  has  de¬ 
creed  an  increase  of  9.7  cents  an 
hour  for  newspaper  pre.ssmen. 
effective  from  Aug.  22,  1948,  to 
Aug.  22,  1949.  TOe  publishers 
had  proposed  a  decrease  of  40 
cents  an  hour. 

The  new  scale  for  journey¬ 
men  is  $2,517  per  hour,  $94,387 
per  37Vi-hour  week,  dayside, 
and  $98,137  nightside. 

The  Board  chairman.  Erskine 
Maiden.  Jr.,  pointed  out: 

"If  a  wage  rate  were  being 
set  and  made  effective  at  the 
moment,  not  retroactive  and  not 
becoming  a  part  of  the  Con¬ 
tract  of  Aug.  28.  1948,  and  hav¬ 
ing  available  only  the  present 
known  facts  and  opinions  as  to 
the  probable  course  of  the  na¬ 
tional  economy  and  wage  struc¬ 
tures,  the  evidence  is  so  weighty 
as  to  require  the  deepest  consid¬ 
eration  tovyard  a  conclusion  at 
least  holding  to  the  present 
rates,  if  not  requiring  some  re¬ 
adjustment  downward." 

An  increase  was  deemed  justi¬ 
fied  for  the  period  covered.  The 
chairman  declared  that  it  "seems 
quite  clear  that  no  reduction  is 
in  order  at  this  time.” 
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PROMOTION 

Let  Promotion  Begin 
With  Public  Service 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 


Thc  big  question  this  week  is, 

where  do  you  begin? 

The  publisher  of  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  a  medium-size  metro¬ 
politan  city  dropped  in  the  other 
day.  He  has  a  problem.  He 
wants  to  start  a  promotion  pro¬ 
gram,  and  he  wants  to  know 
where  and  how.  It  s  not  an  easy 
problem  to  answer. 

Here's  a  thriving  paper  in  a 
thriving  community  that  sup¬ 
ports  two  papers.  Strangely 
enough,  neither  of  the  commu¬ 
nity's  papers  does  any  promo¬ 
tion.  We  mean,  not  any  at  all. 
So  far  as  we  know,  the  situation 
is  unique — or  practically  so. 

Nothing  specific  has  happened 
to  make  this  publisher  want, 
suddenly  and  after  all  these 
years,  a  promotion  program.  His 
is  still  a  thriving  newspaper  in 
a  thriving  community.  But  he 
has  suddenly  realized  that  may¬ 
be  he's  missing  something,  may¬ 
be  he  could  be  doing  better  than 
he  is — if  he  did  have  a  promo¬ 
tion  program.  So  he  asks,  where 
do  you  begin? 

To  get  the  an.swer  to  this 
problem  you  have  to  dig  down 
to  the  fundamentals.  The  object 
of  any  promotion — circulation  or 
advertising — ^is  to  make  more 
friends  or  better  friends  for  the 
newspaper.  A  newspaper — or  a 
bank  or  a  department  store  or 
a  shoe  factory  —  makes  more 
friends  or  cultivates  better 
friends  by  rendering  a  needed  or 
a  desirable  public  service.  Serv¬ 
ice  is  the  keynote. 

Having  established  agreement 
on  this  point,  we  suggested: 
Study  your  community.  What 
does  it  lack  that  it  needs?  What 
does  it  have  that  could  be  im¬ 
proved?  Once  you  have  isolated 
this  need  or  this  opportunity, 
you  have  isolated  the  starting 
point  for  your  promotion  pro¬ 
gram. 

For  instance:  does  your  com¬ 
munity  need  a  civic  auditorium? 
You  can  promote  one.  or  provide 
one.  Does  it  need  or  would  it 
enjoy  a  civic  orchestra?  You  can 
help  get  one  organized.  Does  it 
ne^  a  playground  for  the  kids? 
Does  the  playground  it  has  need 
equipment?  Does  its  park  pro¬ 
gram  need  some  help  in  the  way 
of  swimming  instruction  or  su¬ 
pervised  pla.v?  You  can  provide 
it,  or  cooperate  in  providing  it. 

Or  again:  do  the  women  in  the 
community  need  help  in  organiz¬ 
ing  their  club  activities?  Do  they 
need  speakers?  Do  they  need 
programs?  Do  they  need  or  want 
anything  as  prosaic  as  cooking 
instruction  or  homemaking 
helps?  Your  promotion  program 
can  go  to  town  on  something 
like  this. 

Or  again:  do  the  schools  need 
help?  Would  a  talent  fair  for 
high  school  youngsters  provide 
some  outlet  for  them  and  their 
teachers  that  would  be  appre¬ 
ciated?  No  agency  can  help  in 


such  an  activity  better  than  the 
newspaper. 

The  basic  point  is:  let  your 
promotion,  whatever  it  is,  start 
with  some  public  service  to  the 
community.  In  this  way,  you 
evoke  community  response. 
Your  community  promotion  is 
the  best  kind  of  circulation  pro¬ 
motion  you  can  possibly  invest 
in.  And  your  interpretation  of 
the  community  response  to  this 
community  promotion  is  the  best 
kind  of  advertising  promotion 
you  can  invest  in. 

It's  as  simple  as  that. 

Lexington's  Like  That 

"Lexington  is  bigger  than  that" 

is  what  a  fast  little  folder  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Katz  Agency  for 
the  Lexington  (  Ky. )  Herald  and 
Leader  tells  you.  Bigger  than 
what?  Bigger  than  its  city  size. 
Almost  twice  as  big,  in  fact.  The 
folder  gives  you  facts  to  prove 
its  point.  And  they  are  persua¬ 
sive  facts.  To  which  it  adds  five 
reasons  why  Lexington  ranks 
among  the  South's  top  markets: 
horses,  agriculture,  tobacco, 
bourbon,  and  diversified  econo¬ 
my.  Well  take  point  number 
four  and  let  the  rest  go.  This  is 
a  good  folder,  as  one  has  come 
to  expect  from  the  Katz  Agency. 
It  should  get  the  reading  it  de¬ 
serves,  and  do  the  job  it  intends. 

In  the  Bag 

"Wanted;  a  $1,500,000  order!”  is 

the  attention-grabbing  caption 
on  a  broadside  put  out  by  the 
Metropolitan  Group.  This  shows 
that  you  can  buy  one  page  in 
four  colors  in  47  newspapers  26 
times  for  slightly  less  than  that 
million  and  a  half,  "and  the  cost 
will  be  less  than  eight  cents  per 
family  for  the  entire  year’s  cam¬ 
paign!”  Quite  impressive. 

Chicago  Herald-American  has 
been  putting  on  quite  a  drive  for 
church  advertising.  Latest  is  a 
brief  letter  that  opens  with  a 
startle,  "We  asked  a  friend  of 
ours  in  the  ministry  how  long 
it  took  to  prepare  his  Sunday 
.sermon.  His  answer  was.  Cen¬ 
turies!” 

Toronto  Daily  Star  claims  at¬ 
tention  with  its  latest  circulation 
book.  Caption  is  "Your  One 
Newspaper  Advertising  Buy.” 
Figures  show  the  Star  has  "the 
highest  daily  circulation  ever 
reached  by  a  newspaper  in  Can¬ 
ada.” 

Milwaukee  Journal  is  out  with 
its  1949  edition  of  “Boys  and 
Girls  Camps  in  Wisconsin,”  a 
helpful  directory. 

Over  the  Shoulder 

Time  magazine  has  in  the  mails 

a  sprightly  booklet  that 
shows  how  to  tell  a  story  with¬ 
out  copy.  This  is  all  done — or 
practically  all — in  pictures.  It 
shows,  through  the  medium  of 
amusing  line  drawings  by  Er- 
does,  how  "The  Sultan's  Choice” 


comes  about.  The  Sultan,  about 
to  embark  on  a  plane,  finds  he 
has  to  leave  most  of  his  entour¬ 
age  and  his  luggage  behind.  So 
he  sweats  it  all  down  to  his 
choice  of  one  in  each  category. 
And  in  magazines,  you  guessed, 
the  choice  is  Time.  The  same 
idea  is  u.-<ed  in  full-page  ads 
Time  is  running  in  a  number  of 
newspapers.  It's  a  honey,  and  if 
you'd  like  to  get  your  hands  on 
one  of  the  booklets,  why  not 
yvrite  Time's  promotion  depart¬ 
ment? 

WIP,  Mutual  outlet  in  Phila- 
de.phia,  really  goes  to  town  in 
a  large  way  promoting  its  pro¬ 
motion.  It  has  in  the  mails  a 
magnificent  large  brochure 
which  reproduces  six  of  its  audi¬ 
ence  promotion  newspaper  ads. 
With  radio  either  battling  or 
about  to  battle  television,  there 
ought  to  be  a  lot  of  this  kind  of 
promotion  in  newspapers. 

■ 

Education  Writers 
Announce  Awards 


Tuesday  Quiz  Day 

Every  Tuesday  is  quiz  day  for 
the  afternoon  staff  of  the  Fort 
Worth  (Tex.  I  Star-Telegram 
Reporters  and  deskmen  match 
wits  in  answering  20  questioni 
based  on  the  newspaper's  style 
book.  High  scorer  is  handed 
a  "pot”  of  dimes  contributed  by 
each  contestant. 


2  Senior  Editions 
The  Johnstown  (Pa.)  Tribune 
and  Johnstown  Democrat 
undertook  their  biggest  school 
promotional  project  in  the  form 
of  two  senior  class  editions 
Two  supplements  were  prih 
duced  on  successive  Saturdays, 
the  first  a  24-page  issue  and  the 
.second  18  pages.  They  con¬ 
tained  pictures  of  77  high  school 
.senior  classes  within  the  ci^ 
culation  area. 


Four  writers,  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  and  a  radio  network  re¬ 
ceived  the  first  annual  Educa¬ 
tion  Writers  Association  awards 
for  "outstanding  contributions 
to  education"  during  1948.  The 
announcement  of  winners  was 
made  May  16. 

The  winners  follow: 

(I)  The  outstanding  article  or 
series  of  articles  dealing  w.ith 
education  appearing  in  a  news¬ 
paper  during  the  year  1948; 
First  Award  —  Docia  Karell. 
Springfield  (Mo.)  Leader  and 
Press;  Honorable  Mention — Noel 
Wical.  Cleveland  (O. )  Press; 
Jean  Walrath,  Rochester  (  N.  Y. ) 
Democrat  &  Chronicle,  and 
Christian  Science  Monitor. 

( II  t  The  outstanding  or  series 
of  articles  on  education  appear¬ 
ing  in  a  magazine  of  general  cir¬ 
culation,  a  radio  or  television 
program  and  wire  service: 
First  Award — Fred  Hechinger. 
for  article  in  Harper's;  David 
Taylor  Marke,  Associated  Press, 
and  Columbia  Broadcasting  S.vs- 
tem.  Honorable  Mention — Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  System. 

(III)  The  outstanding  work 
of  interpreting  education  ap¬ 
pearing  in  a  newspaper:  First 
Award  —  Benjamin  Fine.  Neic 
York  Times:  Honorable  Men¬ 
tion — Nancy  Jordan.  Providence 
(  R.  I.)  Journal,  and  Harrison  W. 
Fry,  Philadelphia  Evening  Bui 
letin. 

(IV)  The  outstanding  edi¬ 
torial  dealing  with  education: 
First  Award — Christian  Science 
Monitor. 


Orchids  for  Ads 

"Orchids  for  Studebaker”  intro¬ 
duced  a  new  approach  to  mer¬ 
chandising  advertising  by  Loj 
Angeles  Mirror.  Forrest  W, 
(  "Tiny"’)  Noble,  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  and  Stan  John¬ 
son.  national  advertising  repre¬ 
sentative,  presented  to  Stude¬ 
baker  West  Coast  executives 
and  Studebaker  dealers  orchids 
to  commemorate  an  outstanding 
occasion:  First.  Studebaker  in¬ 
cluded  the  Mirror,  on  its  sch^- 
ule  for  the  first  time  with  a 
campaign  of  factory  copy;  sec¬ 
ond.  such  newspaper  advertising 
gives  support  to  local  dealers. 

Fair  and  Welcome 

Duri.ng  the  current  fair  and 
celebration  season,  the  Soil 
Lake  City  (  Utah  )  Deseret  News 
is  running  a  .story  and  picture 
of  each  such  event  on  Page  One 
of  the  edition  going  to  the  town 
where  the  celebration  takes 
place,  on  the  day  the  event 
open.s. 

Home  Ownership 

The  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret 
Neirs  and  the  Salt  Lake  Real 
Estate  Board  are  conducting  a 
conte.-«t  for  editorials  on  "Whj’ 
I  Want  to  Own  My  Own  Home." 
Cash  prizes  are  given. 


New  Cas!!e 
News 

New  Castle.  Pa. 
employs 

MICRO  PHOTO 

SERVICE  SUREAU 


TO  MICROFILM  ITS 

NEWSPAPER  FILES 

Higliest  Quality  Work  by  Speciilisis 

for  Cetailt  Write 

Micro  Photo  Service  Bureau 

4614  Pfosppct  Avp  .  Cl^wplond  3  0 
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Reading  Editor  &  Publisher 
gets  to  be  a  habit,” 

SAYS  0.  R.  HATHAWAY,  VICE-PRESIDENT  AND  MEDIA  Dl  RECTOR.  J.  M.  MATHES,  INC. 


I).  R.  Hathaway  din-cts 
the  expenditure  of  sev- 
i-ral  million  dollars  in 
newspaper  space  out  of 
J.  M.  Alathes  for  sucli 
leading  newspaper 
spenders  as  Canada 
I)ry,  Austin  Motor  Co., 
Ltd.,  International  Salt 
Co.,  Air  France,  Union 
Carbide,  Houbigant 
Sales  Corp„  etc. 


•My  general  desire  to  keep  up  with  the 
newspaper  field,  its  news,  markets’  devel¬ 
opments,  rate  differentials  and  everything 
else  started  me  off  to  read  EDITOR  & 
PlJBIdSHER  and  I’ve  been  doing  it  off 
and  on  for  twenty  years.  In  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  I  read  about  all  the  new 
trends  in  the  newspaper  Imsiness — and 


there  are  a  lot  of  them. 

I  also  find  that  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
earries  cpiite  a  hit  of  statistical  data  from 
which  I  clip  considerable  material,  mostly 
on  linage  figures,  hilling  figures,  etc, 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  does  do  a  good 
job;  there's  im  question  about  its  value.” 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

.  .  .  to  Helt  ttig~Monpf/  \etvMpa /ht  Huijvvtt 

VITAL  STATISTICS  .  .  .  Last  year  4-t  top  advertising  agencies  billed  over  a  billion  dollars  (in  all  media).  It  is  within  this 
group  that  E.  &  P.  is  read  and  rated  highly.  That  is  why  there  is  no  more  direct,  economical  or  resultful  way  of  reaching 
the  actual  buyers  of  newspaper  space  in  these  big-money  agencies  than  via  the  advertising  pages  of  Editor  &  Publisher, 
tor  <S  publisher  for  May  28.  1949 


RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 

There’s  $  In  Radio; 
Taxes,  Libel  Beset  TV 

By  Jerry  Walker 


Thosf  rumblings  on  the  air 
waves  these  days  are  due.  in 
part,  to  sun  spots  and.  in  part, 
to  the  complaint  of  certain 
broadcasters  that  too  much  pub¬ 
licity  is  being  showered  on 
television.  Criticism  has  been 
aimeti  particularly  at  the  'trade 
pre.ss  in  this  respect. 

But  it's  hard  to  blue-pencil 
Video,  in  favor  of  the  doings 
of  Radio  Currently,  for  exam¬ 
ple.  the  news  about  Radio  is 
rather  skimpy;  to  wit  '  as  the 
lawyers  say): 

What  Godfrey  Got 
Arthur  Godfrey  got  S2.'i8.4,>0 
for  his  services  as  a  radio  ar¬ 
tist  in  1948.  says  a  CBS  report 
to  the  Securities  &  Exchange 
Commission. 

Advertisers  who  use  radio 
during  the  morning  and  after¬ 
noon  get  more  for  their  money 
than  they  arc  led  to  believe  by 
Hooper.  Pulse  and  Nielsen  rat¬ 
ings.  according  to  a  special  WOR 
study  which  found  26'";  of  all 
housewives  in  Metropolitan  New 
York  listen  during  the  average 
daytime  half-hour. 

A  small  number  of  announc¬ 
ers.  actors,  and  singers  at  the 
top  of  their  professions  made 
$20,000  or  more  in  1947.  but 
much  larger  numbers  of  free¬ 
lance  actors  and  singers  had  ra¬ 
dio  earnings  of  le.ss  than  81.000 
during  the  year.  ( From  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Labor  Statistics.! 

In  a  busy  day.  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission 
authorized  eight  new  standard 
broadcast  stations. 

CBS  President  Frank  Stanton 
drew  $109,798.80  (salary,  bonus, 
fees  and  commissions!  in  1948; 
ABC  President  Mark  Woods  has 
just  signed  a  new  contract  with 
a  $75,000  base  and  $100,000 
limit. 

Music  in  the  Buses 
Baltimore  bus  pas.sengers  will 
have  music  and  news  while  they 
ride,  thanks  to  WMAR-FM 
(Sunpapers)  and  Baltimore 
Transit  Co. 

Commentator  Lowell  Thomas 
received  $420,300  and  Columnist 
Ed  Sullivan  drew  $53..5.50.  ac¬ 
cording  to  SEC  data. 

Nearly  70'7  of  California  sta¬ 
tions  now  have  at  least  one  full¬ 
time  news  man,  according  to  a 
survey  made  by  Berton  Moore 
of  the  University  of  Oregon. 
More  persons  spend  their  time 
writing  local  news  and  rewrit¬ 
ing  wire  copy  to  bring  out  the 
local  angle  than  any  other  news¬ 
room  function.  Average  salary 
of  news  personnel  is  between 
$300  and  $350  monthly. 

Radio  announcers  in  New 
York  City  averaged  $7,100  in 
1947  while  singers  averaged 
$3,900.  (BLS). 

Tax  on  Wrestling  Proposed 
$o  much  for  radio. 

Television's  side  of  the  news 
ledger  has  entries  for  taxes. 
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libel,  and  advertising  expendi¬ 
tures. 

L:iwmake  s  at  Sacramento. 
Calif  .  considered  a  proposal  to 
levy  a  tax  of  5'-  on  all  wrestling 
and  boxing  contracts  signed  for 
television. 

"They  i  wrestling  and  boxing  > 
are  two  of  televisions  best  sales¬ 
men.  pleaded  Richard  A.  Moore, 
appearing  for  American  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.  before  a  legislative 
committee  on  public  morals. 
These  two  sports,  he  argued, 
have  helped  tide  the  broadcaster 
over  the  difficult  period  in  which 
he  must  provide  a  program  to 
build  an  audience  to  sell  adver¬ 
tising  to  meet  operating  costs. 

Even  in  New  York.  Chicago. 
Detroit,  and  San  Francisco." 
said  Mr.  Moore,  "boxing  and 
wrestling  rights  have  been  hard 
to  come  by.  In  smaller  cities, 
where  there  is  at  most  one  pro¬ 
moter  in  town,  the  local  broad¬ 
caster  is  in  a  sorry  plight  if  he 
can  acquire  rights  to  neither 
boxing  or  wrestling. 

"Bear  in  mind  that  he  must 
stay  on  the  air  a  required  num¬ 
ber  of  hours  per  week — and 
without  boxing  or  wrestling  he 
will  probably  have  to  substitute 
old  and  inferior  motion  picture 
film,  which  will  hardly  serve  to 
stimulate  interest  in  television 
in  his  community." 

Film  Causes  Suit 

In  Los  Angeles,  the  DiGiorgio 
Fruit  Corp.  filed  a  $200,000  libel 
suit  against  Paramount  Televi¬ 
sion  Productions.  Inc.,  operators 
of  KTLA.  The  firm  claims  a 
film.  "Poverty  in  the  'Valley  of 
Plenty. "  misrepre.sented  condi¬ 
tions  among  the  farm  laborers  it 
employs. 

A  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
surve.v.  made  in  December, 
turned  up  the  information  that 
half  of  all  the  392.400  TV  fam¬ 
ilies  live  in  the  suburbs. 

A  total  of  184  firms  respond¬ 
ing  to  a  questionnaire  sent  by 
Sidney  N.  Wagner,  a  Broadcast 
Music.  Inc.  statistician,  spent 
$3,732,200  on  television  advertis¬ 
ing  in  1948.  To  get  video 
money.  23  reduced  radio  bud¬ 
gets;  15  cut  into  newspaper  bud¬ 
gets;  4  pared  magazine  sched¬ 
ules. 

More  than  BO*",  of  the  firms 
said  they  planned  further  tele¬ 
vision  advertising  in  1949;  only 
27  called  it  quits.  Reasons  for 
dropping  out  included:  Too  ex¬ 
pensive  in  relation  to  results, 
audience  too  limited,  not  suit¬ 
able  for  purpose  or  product, 
poor  technique  and  scheduling. 

Flexible  Studio 

WHEN  WMBO-FM  goes  on  the 

air  at  Auburn.  N.  Y..  it  will 
put  into  operation  one  of  the 
nation's  most  flexible  studio  ar¬ 
rangements  for  FM  and  AM 
broadcasting. 

Operated  by  the  Auburn  Pub¬ 


lishing  Co.,  which  publishes  the 
Auburn  Citizen-Advertiser,  the 
station  was  modernized  when 
the  new  FM  facilities  were 
added  to  WMBO. 

One  of  the  features  of  the 
new  studio  layout  is  the  use  of 
two  control  rooms  which  can 
handle  AM.  FM.  and  studio  re¬ 
cording  or  any  combination  of 
the  three,  from  any  of  the  sta¬ 
tion's  four  studios.  The  control 
rooms,  one  for  AM.  the  other 
tor  FM.  face  each  other  across 
the  WMBO  auditorium  with 
each  control  room  flanked  by 
two  studios. 

Status-indicator  lights  inform 
ttie  engineer  in  each  control 
room  which  outgoing  audio¬ 
channels  are  being  used  by  the 
other  control  room.  In  addi 
tion.  the  switching  systems  are 
so  interlocked  that  the  use  of 
an  output  channel  bj,’  one  con¬ 
trol  room  cannot  be  interrupted 
by  the  other.  ( Among  the  many 
possible  uses  of  such  a  control 
system  is  the  ability  to  simul¬ 
taneously  feed  an  AM  and  an 
FM  transmitter  with  the  same 
program  or  different  programs 
from  one  or  both  control 
rooms. ! 

.\11  of  the  audio-control  equip¬ 
ment  for  this  unusual  studio  ar¬ 
rangement  was  built  for  WMBO 
by  General  Electric  Co. 

a 

Special  Sections  Test 
Letter  Invitation  Idea 

Los  Angeles — Encouraged  by 
the  succe.-s  of  a  recent  special 
section  of  12  pages  promoting 
sale  of  garbage  disposal  units 
for  homes,  the  Los  Angeles 
Daily  News  this  week  published 
a  16  page  special  section  May 
24  devoted  to  home  freezers. 

In  the  earlier  spread,  of  which 
65';  was  display  and  the  rest 
publicity  copy,  coupons  were 
printed  in  each  advertisement, 
inviting  readers  to  write  letters 
on  what  they  sought  in  a  gar¬ 
bage  disposal  unit. 

The  later  section.  25'-  larger 
than  the  former  one.  was  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  municipally- 
owned  Department  of  Water 
and  Power,  which  conducted  a 
meeting  of  distributors  and  sug¬ 
gested  tie-ins  to  make  the  ad 
vertising  more  effective. 

■ 

Catherine  Coyne 
Wins  Gold  Medal 

Boston  —  New  England  Wo¬ 
man's  Press  Association  cited 
the  work  of  three  newspaper¬ 
women  in  annual  awards  this 
week.  For  general  reporting. 
Catherine  Coyne  ( Mrs.  Eugene 
A.  Hudson!  of  the  Boston  Her¬ 
ald  received  a  gold  medal. 

Silver  medals  went  to  Geral¬ 
dine  Sheehan.  Pittsfield  <  Mass.  > 
Berkshire  Evening  Eagle,  and 
Mrs.  E.  Helen  MacLean.  only 
woman  on  the  reportorial  staff 
of  the  Portland  •  Me. !  Evening 
Express. 

■ 

Tranter's  Estate 

Buffalo.  N.  Y.  —  John  H. 
Tranter,  executive  managing 
editor  of  the  Buffalo  Courier- 
Express,  left  a  gross  estate  of 
871.382  and  a  net  of  $68,445.  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  state  tax  appraisal 
filed  in  Surrogate's  Court.  Mr. 
Tranter  died  Dec.  15.  1948. 
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Open  Tax  List 
To  Press,  Court 
Orders  Officials 

Providence.  R  I. — The  Prov 

dence  Journal  Co.,  publisher 
of  the  Providence  Journal  anc 
Evening  Bulletin,  has  won  a  de 
cision  in  Rhode  Island  Superior 
Court  under  which  officials  d 
the  city  of  Pawtucket  are  or 
dered  to  make  tax  abatemere 
lists  available  to  reporters. 

Pawtucket  officials  avoidec 
issuance  of  a  peremptory  wri. 
of  mandamus  ordering  the  list 
be  made  public  by  appealinj 
the  ca.se  to  the  State  Supreme 
Court,  thereby  gaining  further 
delay  in  the  case  that  started 
Feb.  7.  1948.  Tax  abatement 
lists  of  1947  are  at  issue. 

While  the  state  court  was  rul 
ing  on  the  Journal's  demand  for 
access  to  tax  lists,  company  offi¬ 
cials  were  at  the  same  time 
suing  in  U.  S.  District  Court 
here  to  compel  Mayor  Ambrose 
P.  McCoy  and  other  Pawtucket 
official.s  to  i-elease  the  lists. 

Sevellon  Brown,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Journal- 
Bulletin.  told  the  court  that  tax 
abatement  records  are  impor¬ 
tant  to  a  newspaper  in  order  to 
fulfill  its  obligation  to  inform 
the  public  about  the  conduct  of 
municipal  business. 

"If  I  were  with  a  newspaper 
as  editor,  and  the  ownership  or 
board  of  directors  would  not  let 
me  bring  a  suit  of  this  sort.  I 
w'ould  leave  that  newspaper." 
Mr.  Brown  testified.  "I  would 
not  consider  it  an  honorable 
paper.  " 

■ 

Highiield  Elected; 

Foe  of  Randolph 

Akron.  O. — Reese  J.  Highfield 
arch  opponent  of  President 
Woodruff  Randolph,  will  be  a 
delegate  to  the  Internationa! 
Typographical  Union  conven¬ 
tion  in  .August  at  Oakland. 
Calif 

Mr.  Highfield  not  only  was 
elected  a  delegate  again  but  was 
re-elected  secretary  -  treasurer 
and  business  agent  of  Akron 
Typographical  Union  No.  182 
last  week. 

The  Akron  printers  voted  116 
to  55  against  a  proposal  to  raise 
salaries  of  ITU  officers. 


LIBEL 

iRvasloR  of  Privacy 
PloglarisRi  •  Piracy  • 
Copyright 

INSURANCE 

For  the  Wise  Pobllihcr 

OUR  UNIQUE  EXCESS  tOUCY 
providts  adaquat*  protaeMaa. 
Surprisingly  Inaspansivt. 
CARRIED  NATIONWIDE 

For  details  and  quotations 
vyrite 

Employer$  Rtinsurance 
Corporation 
iRiuraoco  Exchaage 
Kaniat  City.  MiMOorl 
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Race  Statistician 

Los  Angeles — Norman  Work¬ 
ing.  Los  Angeles  Mirror  sports 
staiier,  has  left  for  Indianapo¬ 
lis  to  cover  the  Memorial  Day 
SOO-mile  race — the  first  Los 
Angeles  reporter  ever  to  be 
assigned  to  the  event. 

Mr.  Working,  who  left  his 
home  town  of  Indianapolis  to 
join  the  Mirror,  has  compiled 
the  only  complete  set  of  sta¬ 
tistics  on  the  races  since  their 
beginning  in  1911.  He  has 
covered  every  race  since  1927 
when  he  was  14. 


jation  01  more  man  one  v  go  Portland.  Ore. — The  Portland 
JUS  editorial  voice  in  the  com-  Trade  Bureau  wanted  to 

r  _  know  the  exact  effect  on  busi- 

A  plan  of  ness  in  the  city  of  the  28-day 

jeen  developed  by  Albert  Zug-  newspaper  shutdown  in  Febru- 
Smith.  exMutive  vicepresident  March,  due  to  the  web 

of  Smith  Dayis  Corp.,  guar^-  pressmen's  strike.  To  find  out, 
tees  continuation  of  two  com-  Edward  Weinbaum,  manager  of 

the  bureau,  sent  questionnaires 
editorial  mediums  in  a  com-  ^  principal  advertising 

junity.  Mr.  Freemount  stated.  „,enibers  and  received  replies 
The  mree-point  of  Mr  Zug-  of  thase  queried 

Smiths  inerger  plan  IS  to  Classifications  represented  in¬ 
sure  an  adequate  return  to  t  e  drugs,  grocery,  men's  and 

owners  of  the  two  newspapers,  vvomen's  clothing,  home  furnish- 
through  ehmination  of  wast^^^  ing  and  appliance,  hardware, 
duplicated  expei^es  ,to  provide  and  department 

advertisers  a  better  value  for  Stores 

their  expenditures  and,  last,  but  questions  and  answers 

by  no  means,  least,  to  better 

serve  the  public  by  pr^erving  q  store  traffic  down? 

and  strengthening  the  editorial  Yes-  80'':  No-  20'’: 

integrity  of  both  newspapers,  he  q  ^id  the  strike  affect 

-'a™-.  ,  ,  4  t  tu  your  business? 

This  department  of  the  serv-  *  tt„.  nnwn-  72C 

ice  which  the  firm  renders  to  same-  IKi  ^own.  u . 

the  newspaper  industry  has  q  Qjd  you  curtail  purchases 

been  placed  under  the  super-  acceptance  of  merchandise 
vision  of  Capt.  Vincent  J.  because  of  strike? 

-Manno,  general  manager.  ^  Yes-  41*::.  No:  59'":. 

.  ^  substitute  other 

0  Dig  Local  StoriGS  means  of  publicity? 

Fight  for  Page  1  Spots  yll^' find  °heS ‘iff ec- 

Nashville,  Tenn. — As  far  as  tive? 

wire  news  was  concerned  in  the  A.  Yes:  439^.  No:  57'c. 

May  18  edition  of  the  Nashville  Q.  If  substitutes  were  used. 

Tennessean,  only  the  magic  do  you  intend  to  continue  them? 

name  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  A.  Yes:  30%.  No:  70%. 

(Jr.  this  time)  had  a  chance.  Q-  Substitutes  used? 

The  story  of  his  election  to  Con-  A.  Radio:  66%.  Additional 

gress  made  page  one.  Shopping  News:  55%.  Circu- 

But  this  is  the  news  he  had  lars:  28%. 
to  compete  against:  ■ 

1  Three  (one  an  ex-police-  Reporter  Is  Named 
man)  convicted  in  a  sensational  it'  »  .  i  i 

liquor  store  burglary.  EnVOy  tO  England 

2.  Liquor  store  proprietor  shot  Schenectady,  N.  Y. — Mary  F.  i 

in  argument  with  wife  over  tes-  Tessier,  education  reporter  of  j 
kijony  at  trial.  the  Schenectady  Gazette,  has  i 

3.  Man  shot  to  death  in  a  love  been  selected  as  informal  am-  j 

slaying.  bassador  to  a  town  in  England  i 

4.  A  city  councilman  jailed  for  for  eight  weeks  this  summer.  i 

drunkenness.  She  will  live  as  an  “adopted"  I 

0.  Settlement  of  claims  in  an  member  of  a  typical  family,  j 
collapse.  drawing  on  her  knowledge  of  1 

0.  Three  new  proposals  for  a  American  life  to  give  the  people  I 
CIVIC  auditorium.  she  meets  a  better  understand-  ; 

„  I'  Investigation  of  liquor  ing  of  this  country, 
shakedowns"  by  state  police  Miss  Tessier,  23.  joined  the  ! 
patrol.  Gazette  staff  in  1943  as  rural  i 

And  just  as  the  paper  went  to  editor  while  still  in  high  school, 

and  worked  as  a  reporter  dur-  i 
o.  A  prominent  physician  died,  ing  college  .summer  vacations.  I 
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Let’s  face  rt.  Jobs  have  a  way  of  getting  delayed 
in  all  stages  of  production.  But  with  Air  Express 
ready  to  cut  whole  days  off  shipping  time,  you  can 
make  every  closing  date.  Many  printers,  electro¬ 
typers,  agencies  and  ad  departments  standardize  on 
Air  Express.  Gives  them  the  time  to  do  a  better  job. 

Air  Express  goes  on  every  Scheduled  Airline  flight. 
That  means  no  delays  and  even  coast-to-coast  ser¬ 
vice  overnight!  It’s  the  world's  fastest  shipping  ser¬ 
vice.  Use  it  regularly. 

Facts  on  low  Air  Express  rates 

3  lbs.  of  matrices  goes  1400  miles  for  S1.63. 

18  lbs.  of  booklets  goes  TOO  miles  for  S3.91. 

(/ ncludes  special  door-to-door  service.) 

Only  Air  Express  gives  you  all  these  advantages:  Special  pick-up  and 
delivery  at  no  extra  cost.  You  get  a  receipt  for  every  shipment  and  de¬ 
livery  is  proved  by  signature  of  consignee.  One-carrier  responsibility. 
Assured  protection,  too — valuation  coverage  up  to  $50  without 
exUa  charge.  Practically  no  limitation  on  size  or  weight.  For  fast 
shipping  action,  phone  Air  Express  Division,  Railway  Express 
Agency.  And  specify  "Air  Express  delivery”  on  orders. 


Rot«s  Include  special  picli-up  and  defivecy 
door  to  door  in  principol  towiu  ond  dNes 


AIR  EXPRESS,  A  SERVICE  OF  RAILWAY  EXPRESS  AGENCY  AND  THE 

SCHEDULED  AIRLINES  OF  THE  U.S. 
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Pennsylvania  Editors 

continued  from  page  9 

State  College;  and  Robert  E.  Ma- 
lick,  publisher,  Shamokin  News- 
DLspatch,  president,  PNPA.  The 
conference  marked  the  20th  year 
of  the  founding  of  a  department 
of  journalism  at  the  college. 

In  discussing  the  problems  of 
a  “One-Man  Editorial  Page,”  Re¬ 
becca  F.  Gross,  editor.  Lock 
Haven  Express,  said  news  is 
only  half  of  an  editor’s  job. 

"He  must  also  keep  urging  his 
readers  to  use  the  news.”  she 
said.  “He  can  do  that  best  by 
using  the  news  himself  as  the 
raw  material  of  discussion,  opin¬ 
ion  and  conviction.  Surely  the 
editor  has  as  much  time  for  that 
as  the  reader. 

'1-Man  Page'  Boosted 

“The  most  important  editorial 
writing  in  America  today  is  pub¬ 
lished  on  what  is  called,  with 
some  exaggeration,  the  one-man 
editorial  page  in  the  daily  news¬ 
papers  of  the  smaller  cities  of 
the  United  States. 

“Some  of  what  they  write 
may  be  foolish,  some  may  be 
stupid,  some  may  even  be  vi¬ 
cious — but  it  is  important  that 
somebody  should  be  needling 
American  citizens  to  do  a  little 
thinking  of  their  own,  and  no 
one  can  do  it  better  than  the 
one-man  editorial  page  pilot.” 

Arthur  R.  Warnock.  Dean  of 
Men,  Pennsylvania  State  Col¬ 
lege,  said  the  gras.s-roots  charac¬ 
ter  should  be  preserved  in  edi¬ 
torial  pages. 

In  a  talk  on  the  development 
of  editorial  writers,  Frank  N. 
Hawkins,  chief  editorial  writer. 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  said: 

“When  a  paper  does  find  a 
good  editorial  writer,  it  .should 
nurture  him  as  carefully  as  a 
rare  flower,  because  the.v  are 
hard  to  come  by.  Above  all,  he 
should  be  encouraged  to  get  out 
and  see  things — to  meet  people 
and  obtain  first-hand  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  subject  he  pro¬ 
poses  to  tackle.  He  should  be 
forced  to  leave  the  office  at  least 
once  or  twice  a  week  on  assign¬ 
ment,  just  like  a  reporter.” 

Advisory  Board  Helpful 

Successful  operation  of  a  com¬ 
munity  advisory  committee  on 
editorial  matters  was  described 
by  Quinton  E.  Beauge.  editor, 
Williamsport  Gazette  &  Bulletin. 

If  you  .select  the  right  group,” 
he  said,  “.vou  will  at  times  get 
a  thorough  going-over  for  some 
of  your  editorial  approaches.  It 
is  not  thoughtless  comment, 
based  on  political  feeling  or  just 
anything  to  be  different,  but  a 
serious  discussion  filled  with 
sound  rcs.^'otiing. 

•  You  will  find  that  such  talks 
about  your  editoriaLs  tend  to 
sharpen  your  thinking  and  wits. 
You  begin  to  consider  your  edi¬ 
torials  for  vulnerable  points  and 
when  you  do.  .vou  start  going 
deeper  into  research  and  facts 
to  prove  your  point. 

"When  you  are  satisfied  that 
your  friendly,  but  serious  critics 
will  have  trouble  picking  your 
thoughts  apart,  you  will  also 
discover  that  those  who  might 
otherwise  harpoon  your  editori¬ 
als  lack  a  vulnerable  spot.” 

Mr.  Beauge  said  he  meets 


with  his  advisory  committee 
every  Monday  at  luncheon. 

Hugh  Wagnon,  an  executive 
of  the  Easton  Express  said 
most  editorial  writers  “take 
themselves  too  .seriously.”  They 
should  offset  this  by  occasional 
writing  in  a  lighter  vein,  he  ad¬ 
vocated. 

Civic  Organization 
Membership  Debated 

In  a  Panel  discu.ssion  on  the 

newspaper  relations  to  the 
community,  Mr.  Ferguson  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  said  his 
paper  does  not  consider  it  wise 
to  have  any  of  its  editorial  staff 
become  members  of  community 
organizations  becau.se  they  must 
be  “free  and  independent”  in 
their  reporting.” 

On  the  other  hand.  George 
Northridge.  managing  editor. 
Chester  Times,  said  management 
considered  it  a  good  policy  to 
have  its  editors  and  staff  mem¬ 
bers  belong  to  as  many  civic  or¬ 
ganizations  as  possible  and  at 
the  same  time  keep  an  objective 
viewpoint  in  handling  the  news. 

Similar  positions  were  taken 
by  Floyd  Chalfont.  publisher  of 
the  Waynesboro  Record-Herald, 
State  Senator  W.  D.  Mansfield, 
publisher  of  the  McKeesport 
News:  and  Bart  Richards  of 
New  Castle  News. 

Senator  Mansfield  said  he 
spent  59%  of  his  time  on  com¬ 
munity  projects. 

At  an  informal  dinner  Friday, 
tribute  Wcis  paid  to  Dale  Grame- 
ly.  who  is  retiring  as  editor  of 
the  Bethlehem  Globe-Times  to 
become  president  of  the  Salem 
Academy  and  College.  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C. 

The  main  speaker  at  the  din¬ 
ner  was  Dr.  Luther  Gulick,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Institute  of  Public 
Administration,  who  discussed 
“The  Community  and  the  New.«- 
paper.” 

He  said  a  good  newspaper 
should  be  a  fact-gatherer,  a 
communicator,  an  explainer,  a 
stimulator  and  a  recommender. 

Dr.  Gulick  said  it  was  not  in¬ 
consistent  for  a  newspaper  to 
advocate  its  own  programs 
while  at  the  same  time  preserv¬ 
ing  objectivity  in  its  reporting 
of  the  news. 

Newsroom  Problems; 

Local  Columns,  Etc. 

Joseph  T.  Murphy,  managing 

editor.  Wilkes-Barre  Times- 
Leader-Evening  News,  presided 
at  a  morning  session  on  “News¬ 
room  Problems  and  Procedures." 

Eugene  G.  Farrell,  editorial 
assistant  to  the  publisher  of  the 
Harrisburg  Patriot  and  Even¬ 
ing  News,  said  school  news 
could  be  developed  by  many 
newspapers  to  a  high  point  of 
readership. 

Charles  W.  Ettinger.  reporter, 
Allentown  Call-Chronicle,  said 
the  writer  of  a  local  column 
“must  avoid  confusing  liberty 
with  license”  although  he  can 
assume  certain  rights  which  are 
taboo  in  the  straight  news  story. 

Edward  V.  Koterba,  Waynes¬ 
boro  Herald-Record,  said  writ¬ 
ing  “an  informal  local  column 
for  a  small-town  daily  is  per¬ 
haps  the  most  hazardous  under¬ 
taking  in  the  realm  of  newspa- 
perdom."  The  exception,  he 


.said,  is  "a  job  as  war  corres¬ 
pondent  on  the  front  lines.” 

Robert  J.  Arthur,  editor, 
Scranton  Tribune-Scrantonian, 
said  there  was  more  need  today 
for  "reporters  who  can  take 
things  apart  than  there  has  been 
in  the  past  for  those  who  simply 
put  things  together.” 

James  B.  Stevenson,  editor 
and  publisher.  Titusville  Herald, 
said  "any  newspaper  which  has 
been  conscientiously  trying  to 
serve  its  community  with  un¬ 
biased  news  need  not  fear  a 
threat  of  non-cooperation  from  a 
public  official." 

John  J.  Mead.  Jr.,  editor.  Erie 
Daily  Times,  cited  a  justifiable 
example  of  a  public  official  ask¬ 
ing  his  paper  to  withhold  the 
fact  that  he  was  seeking  a  con¬ 
siderable  salary  increase  for  one 
of  his  employes,  the  widow  of  a 
controversial  political  figure  of 
years  before.  He  said: 

“It  was  pointed  out  by  the 
official  that  although  the  em¬ 
ploye's  original  appointment  to 
her  post  was  a  matter  of  politi¬ 
cal  expedience  in  its  rarest 
form,  with  several  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  conscientious  ap¬ 
plication  to  her  duties,  she  had 
become  an  expert,  a  valuable 
and  trusted  public  servant. 
Furthermore.  family  misfor¬ 
tunes  put  a  heavy  burden  on  her 
and  she  was  in  need  of  a  better 
income.  All  in  all.  it  was  well 
established  she  merited  a  raise. 

“Yet  this  raise  was  to  be  paid 
from  the  money  of  taxpayers 
and  it  seemed  justifiable  that 
they  should  know  about  the 
office  holder’s  efforts  to  get  it 
for  her.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
considered  most  taxpayers 
wouldn’t  care,  so  long  as  she  was 
a  reliable,  efficient  worker. 

"Those  who  would  be  most 
closely  concerned  would  be  the 
political  enemies  of  her  late 
husband,  including  many  who 
had  violently  opposed  her  or¬ 
iginal  appointment. 

"We  concluded  that  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  story  would  result 
in  unjustified  use  of  the  facts 
to  condemn  an  innocent  woman 
and  make  political  capital  for 
her  late  husband’s  enemies." 

Murphy  Is  Elected 
By  Society  of  Editors 

Formation  of  the  Pennsylvania 

Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
was  completed  at  a  business 
meeting.  Although  it  will  u.se 
the  Harrisburg  headquarters  of 
the  PNPA,  it  will  be  an  inde¬ 
pendent  organization. 

Joseph  T.  Murphy,  managing 
editor,  Wilkes-Barre  Tim  e  s  - 
Leader  Evening  News,  was  elect¬ 
ed  president.  Bart  Richards.  Neto 
Castle  News,  was  named  vice- 
president;  and  Hugh  Wagnon.  of 
the  Easton  Express,  secretary 
and  treasurer. 

At  the  annual  dinner,  scrolls 
were  presented  for  outstanding 
achievements  in  journalism  to 
Foster  C.  Hillegass,  publisher  of 
Town  and  Country,  a  weekly  in 
Pennsburg,  Montgomery  Coun¬ 
ty:  and  C.  M.  Bomberger.  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Jeannette  News- 
Dispatch. 

Professor  Banner  announced 
he  was  taking  a  six-months 
leave  of  absence  from  Penn 
State  for  a  trip  abroad.  He  has 
been  teaching  there  for  23  years. 


Chicago  CNB 
Moves  to  New, 
'Quiet'  Offices 

Chicago  — City  News  Burea 
of  Chicago,  cooperative  new^ 
gathering  agency  for  loc; 
dailies,  has  moved  to  new  qua- 
ters  on  the  12th  floor  of  Rai 
dolph  Towers.  188  W.  Randolc 
St.,  from  155  N.  Clark  St.,  wher 
the  bureau  had  been  locate 
for  31  years. 

The  move  marked  the  secon 
time  in  its  59-year  history  thi 
City  News  Bureau  (formerl 
City  Press  i  has  moved  its  quat 
ters.  The  organization  bega 
operation  in  the  old  Wester 
Union  Building. 

Modern  lighting  and  stream 
lined  design  in  office  layout  are 
characteristic  of  the  new  quar¬ 
ters.  The  city  desk  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  newsroom,  with 
rewritemen  grouped  on  two 
sides.  Gray  and  green  are  the 
color  scheme  for  the  walls. 

Soundproof  ceilings  and  glass 
partitions  make  for  a  quiet  at¬ 
mosphere  in  the  news  and  copy 
rooms. 

The  latest  in  switchboard 
equipment  has  been  provided 
with  a  new-type  PBX  from  Illi¬ 
nois  Bell  Telephone  Co.  Direct 
hookup  with  the  Central  police 
station  has  been  provided  to 
obtain  police  radio  calls. 
new  fire  alarm  call  system  also 
has  been  installed 

Major  factor  in  the  move, 
which  was  completed  over  the 
week-end.  is  the  changeover  of 
the  pneumatic  tube  system, 
which  connects  the  bureau  with 
the  newspapers  and  with  .several 
other  points  in  the  city. 

When  completed,  tubes  will 
connect  the  bureau  with  the  five 
newspapers.  Associated  Press 
Board  of  Trade,  and  Count)' 
Building  Press  Room.  This  sys¬ 
tem  eliminates  messenger  serv 
ice.  Last  year,  CNB  tubes  han¬ 
dled  338,550  "trips”  between 
papers,  AP  and  other  points,  ac 
cording  to  Isaac  Gershman. 
managing  director. 

■ 

184-Page  Weekly 

La  Crosse.  Kan. — The  weekly 
Rush  County  .News  published  a 
Diamond  Jubilee  edition  of  184 
pages  (158  in  tabloid'  on  Ma) 
19  to  celebrate  the  county’s  75th 
anniversary.  .Approximately  5,- 
0(10  pounds  of  newsprint  was 
used. 


iTwspapeR  NEWS'] 


Australia 

•  Th«  only  journal  giviafl  IM 
nowt  of  advartisars,  advtriii' 
Ing,  publithlng,  prinfiag  a*^ 
commarcial  broadcaifing  b 
Auitralia  and  Naw  Zaal*^ 
If  you  aro  planning  uM 


campaigni  or  ara  intar«n< 
In  fhata  farriforiat  raad 
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N.  C.  Daily  Proud 
Of  New  Plant, 
Giant  Edition 

By  Jay  Hall 

Bi'RUNGTON,  N.  C. — Two  of 
the  most  momentous  events  to 
happen  to  the  Burlington  Daily 
Times  -News 
since  the  paper 
switched  from  a 
semi-weekly  to 

a  daily  in  1922 
have  taken  place 
in  the  last  three 
months. 

The  first  of 
these  was  mov¬ 
ing  into  a  new 
building  that 
gave  the  Times- 
News  one  of  the 
most  modern 
plants  for  a  pa-  ^ 
per  of  its  size  in  the  South. 

The  second  was  the  printing 
of  a  168-page  special  edition  in 
celebration  of  the  100th  birth¬ 
day  of  Alamance  County. 

Moving  into  the  new  plant 
took  place  March  7.  and  the 
Centennial  Edition  was  publish¬ 
ed  May  9. 

The  new  building  was  a  plant 


ing  to  practically  every  state  in 
the  nation  and  several  copies 
going  to  foreign  countries.  A 
copy  was  plac^  in  the  Library 
of  Congress  and  issues  were  sent 
to  every  major  newspaper  in  the 
.'late. 

A  crowd  of  500  or  more  per- 
■ions  visited  the  Times-News 
plant  on  its  Open  House  Night 
on  Friday,  May  13,  to  see  the 
complete  printing  process  of  a 
newspaper  in  actual  operation. 
The  Times-News.  for  the  benefit 
of  spectators,  published  a  four- 
page  souvenir,  gift  edition,  with 
a  special  front  page  story  ex¬ 
plaining  the  operation  of  the 
newispaner. 

The  staff  getting  out  the  Cen¬ 


tennial  Edition,  second  largest 
edition  ever  printed  in  North 
Carolina,  consisted  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  Managing  Ediloi  Staley 
Cook,  general  director:  City  Edi¬ 
tor  A.  Howard  White,  news  di¬ 
rector;  Advertising  Manager 
Rudy  Fonville,  advertising  di¬ 
rector;  W.  A.  Thomas,  circula¬ 
tion  director;  Howell  Foust, 
cla.sslfied  advertising  director; 
Harry  W.  Puckett,  mechanical 
director,  and  E.  H.  Taylor,  press 
foreman. 

The  news  staff  included  Rich¬ 
ard  Minor,  Richard  Morris. 
Peggy  Trexler,  Essie  Cofield, 
Don  Metcalf  and  Jay  Hall.  Ad¬ 
vertising  solicitors  were  R  J. 
.N'ally  and  Ted  Brown. 


Daily  Iowan  Called 
‘Best  College  Paper' 

Iowa  City,  la. — The  Daily 
Iowan,  student-operated  news¬ 
paper  published  at  the  State 
University  of  Iowa,  has  been 
selected  as  the  outstanding  col¬ 
legiate  newspaper  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  in  competition  with  more 
than  1,000  other  college  news¬ 
papers. 

The  award  was  made  by  the 
National  Advertising  .  Service 
for  management,  research  and 
merchandising 

Charles  F.  Carroll,  liberal  arts 
senior  from  Des  Moines,  has 
been  named  editor  of  the  Iowan. 


HOW  LIFE  INSURANCE  DOLLARS 
WORK  FOR  THE  ffOOIf  Of  Wf  HATtOH 


New  plant  of  the  Burlington 

(N.  C.)  Times-News.  ^ 

for  an  automobile  dealership.  It  i  Life  i 

is  situated  betw'een  two  u.sed-  | 

car  lots.  Pj. 

The  building  is  divided  into  ' 

three  sections  with  press  room  i  large 

in  the  rear,  composing  room 
situated  in  the  center,  and  cir-  j  ..^i 

culation,  advertising,  editorial  |  '  * 

and  bookkeeping  sections  up  ;  j 

front. 

An  annex  at  the  rear  of  build-  Oimr 

ing  is  used  as  a  mailing  room. 

The  second  floor  of  the  building  vault, 

houses  a  photographic  dark¬ 
room.  custodian's  quarters,  news-  mone’ 

paper  morgue,  and  storage  fa-  ! 
cilities.  !  of  ins 

4  Mos.  ]ob 

The  centennial  edition,  taking  1  lit 

four  months  to  complete,  tells  j  . 

the  growth  of  Alamance  County  ;  I  nile 

since  it  was  chartered  ' 

The  paper  was  written  and  set  ' 
during  spare  time  after  the  reg-  ! 
jlar  edition  each  day.  Interest  i 
'll  the  content  became  .so  great  1 
and  so  county-wide  that  repor¬ 
ters  tound  themselves  faced  with 
such  a  mass  of  interesting  live  ! 
material  for  feature  copy  that  , 
the  paper  had  to  be  enlarged  , 
and  was  nearly  double  the  size  ; 
originally  planned.  People  from  i 
all  over  the  county  brought  in  i 
pictures.  ' 

The  paper,  with  an  ABC  cir  ! 
culation  ot  13.300.  sold  20.000  | 

copies  cf  the  Centennial  Edi-  _ 

tion  with  at  least  one  copy  go-  i 
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The  jiriniary  function  of 'riu-  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company  of  .\ew  York  is 
to  jinnide  financial  protection  for  its 
large  family  of  ixilicyholders,  at  the  low¬ 
est  jxissihle  cost.  In  fulfilling  that  obliga¬ 
tion.  the  money  which  is  entrusted  to  the 
Oimiiany  does  not  remain  idle  in  a  dusty 
vault.  It  is  invested  immediatelv  to  earn 


works,  in  local  industries,  in  tran>',>>rt:a- 
lion  systems,  and  in  government  i>jr.ds. 

Thus,  while  our  ixilicyholders  are  nr'> 
viding  financial  protection  for  thtn>t  :ve5 
and  their  families,  they  also  are  helping  to 
provide  new  homes  for  others,  liglit  and 
heal  for  those  homes,  scIkhiIs.  churches, 
tunnels  and  bridges,  railroads  tind  high- 


money.  and  thus  heljis  to  reduce  the  cost  ways  across  our  land. 


of  insurance. 

The  funds  are  invested  throughout  the 
United  States  ...  in  home  and  farm  mort¬ 
gages,  in  housing  developments,  in  public 


In  this  vital  way.  Life  lnsiir;ince  ITil- 
lars  Work  For  'I'he  Chnid  Of  The  Nation, 
by  heljiing  to  build  a  Ix-tier  and  stronger 
America. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  NEW  YORK 


34  NASSAU  STREET 


NEW  YORK  5,  N.  Y. 
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Guild  Flays  Newsmen 
On  Illinois  Payroll 


Officers  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  charged  this 
week  that  the  51  newspapermen 
on  the  Illinois  state  payroll 
contributed  to  the  breakdown 
of  law  enforcement  and  neg¬ 
lected,  “perhaps  deliberately," 
to  apprise  the  people  of  condi¬ 
tions  existing  within  the  state 
government. 

A  resolution  branding  the 
conditions  as  “shocking”  and 
condemning  newsmen  who  ac¬ 
cept  “a  governmental  sinecure” 
was  adopted  by  the  Internation¬ 
al  Executive  Board  of  ANG  in 
session  in  New  York  City. 

The  “greatest  press  scandal  in 
recent  years”  was  held  up  as  an 
example  of  the  danger  which 
newspapers  face  when  they  de¬ 
pend  too  much  on  centralized 
sources  of  news. 

Text  of  Resolution 
Text  of  the  Guild  resolution 
follows; 

“The  preservation  of  our  de¬ 
mocracy  is  dependent  upon  the 
swift  and  accurate  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  complete  information  to 
the  public.  The  lEB  of  the  ANG 
notes  that  a  growing  number  of 
newspapers  are  decreasing  the 
amount  of  space  devoted  to  the 
presentation  of  information  and 
editorial  opinion.  So  much  of 
the  remaining  space  is  devoted 
to  the  publication  of  syndicated 
'  features  and  prepared  releases 
that  the  public  is  receiving  a 
decreasing  amount  of  informa- 
,  tion  of  a  type  it  is  the  duty  of 
^  the  newspapers  to  ferret  out 
and  to  present  to  the  public  for 
a  proper  evaluation  of  matters 
'  affecting  the  public  interest. 

“A  continued  policy  of  depriv- 
.  ing  the  readers  of  this  neces¬ 
sary  information  might  even  re¬ 
sult,  eventually,  in  a  breakdown 
of  representative  government 
and  law  enforcement.  This  was 
evidenced  in  recent  years  in 
the  State  of  Illinois  where  news- 
!  papers  generally  remained  silent 
while  a  corrupt  political  ma¬ 
chine.  in  exchange  for  campaign 
contributions,  permitted  mines 
to  be  operated  in  an  unsafe  and 
dangerous  manner. 

“It  was  also  demonstrated  in 
the  same  state  where  the  si¬ 
lence  of  the  newspapers  permit¬ 
ted  alliances  to  grow  between 
thugs,  gangsters,  politicians  and 
law  enforcement  officials.  These 
•  alliances  provided  for  the  di¬ 
vision  of  illicit  profits  from  the 
i  flagrant  and  open  operation  of 
vice  and  gambling  establish- 
,  ments. 

'Inevitable  Conclusion' 

“It  has  been  publicly  noted 
that  at  least  51  newspaper  ex- 
.  ecutives  and  owners  in  that 
.  state  were  found  to  have  been 

■  on  the  state  payroll  during  the 
term  of  former  Gov.  Dwight 
H.  Green.  These  newspapermen 
drew  $480,000  in  salaries  for 

,  fictitious  services  during  this 
period.  The  conclusion  is  inevit¬ 
able  that,  in  accepting  these 

■  funds,  they  themselves  contrib- 
;  uted  to  the  breakdown  of  law 

enforcement  in  Illinois  and  neg¬ 
lected.  perhaps  deliberately,  to 


apprise  the  people  of  the  state 
of  Illinois  of  conditions  existing 
within  its  government. 

“We  find  it  more  shocking 
that  after  discovery  and  publi¬ 
cation  of  these  conditions  by 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  and 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  the  in¬ 
formation  ferreted  out  and  pre¬ 
sented  by  those  two  newspapers 
was  not  distributed  by  the  wire 
services  for  more  than  two 
weeks.  It  is  shocking  also  to 
note  that  the  wire  services 
failed  to  present  this  informa 
tion  to  other  subscriber  news¬ 
papers  until  the  pressure  of 
public  opinion  had  been  brought 
to  bear. 

“This  illustrates  the  danger  of 
newspapers,  depending  too  much 
upon  centralized  sources  of  in¬ 
formation  and  failing  to  engage 
themselves  in  the  ferreting  of 
news.  Recent  decades  in  Eu¬ 
ropean  history  have  shown  that 
while  this  was  common  practice 
in  countries  in  which  people 
were  less  favored  with  the  in¬ 
dependent  press  than  our  own 
the  inevitable  result  was  the 
surrender  of  most  precious 
rights. 

More  'Venality'  May  Be  Hidden 

“The  greatest  press  scandal  in 
recent  years  in  this  country 
leads  us  to  assert  with  all  the 
force  at  our  command  that  no 
self-respecting  member  of  this 
industry  may  accept  a  govern¬ 
mental  sinecure  which  places 
him  under  political  obligation 
without  sacrificing  the  most  vi¬ 
tal  public  function  of  the  public 
press — to  throw  light  on  the 
proce.-ses  of  government. 

“The  delay  of  the  American 
press  in  disseminating  the  news 
of  the  Illinois  scandal  indicates 
a  sensitivity  about  revealing  its 
own  defects  and  leads  to  the 
suspicion  that  more  of  such 
venality  may  still  be  hidden. 

“While  defending  the  right  of 
newspapermen  to  participate  in 
public  affairs,  the  lEB  of  the 
ANG  must  censure  any  member 
of  the  profession  who  prostitutes 
his  professional  position  for  per¬ 
sonal  gains.  We  call  upon  the 
press  to  realize  its  responsi¬ 
bility  to  keep  itself  unblemished 
and  free  from  public  suspicion. 

“Unless  the  press  can  right¬ 
fully  attain  a  position  of  respect 
and  confidence  in  the  public 
mind,  its  role  as  a  guardian  of 
democracy  will  be  voided" 

ASNE  Making  Study 
Of  Payroll  Situation 

Ben  M.  McKelway,  president  of 

the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors,  disclosed  this 
week  that  ASNE  is  making  a 
thorough  study  of  the  Illinois 
payroll  case. 

Reporters  for  the  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Post-Dispatch  and  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  have  brought 
to  light  a  list  of  51  editors,  pub¬ 
lishers  and  other  newspapermen 
who  received  $480,000  between 
1943  and  1949  in  jobs  under  the 
Green  Administration. 

Mr.  McKelway,  who  is  editor 
of  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star, 


said  the  inquiry  was  voted  by 
the  ASNE  directors  in  April,  but 
none  of  the  details  will  be  made 
public  until  it  is  completed. 

2  Months  or  More 

“It  may  require  two  months  or 
more  to  complete,”  he  said.  “In 
ordering  the  investigation,  the 
Board  decided  to  withhold  all 
details  on  methods  and  scope  of 
the  inquiry  until  it  is  completed, 
at  which  time  the  Board  will 
take  whatever  action  it  consid¬ 
ers  appropriate  in  making  avail¬ 
able  to  the  ASNE  membership 
its  findings  and  comments.” 

The  Inland  Daily  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation.  meeting  in  Chicago  this 
week,  tabled  a  motion  to  make 
its  own  inquiry,  but  several 
members  urged  full  cooperation 
in  the  ASNE  investigation.  (See 
Page  7.) 

As  “in-the-family”  criticism 
mounted  because  of  the  failure 
of  newspapers  generally  to  play 
the  story  of  the  payroll  disclo¬ 
sures.  Associated  Press  distrib¬ 
uted  a  lengthy  roundup  story  for 
Sunday,  May  22,  and  it  was 
printed  in  hundreds  of  papers 

The  payroll  list,  it  was  pointed 
out,  involved  executives  or  em¬ 
ployes  of  14  dailies  and  33  week¬ 
lies  out  of  the  Illinois  total  of  90 
dailies  and  687  weeklies.  Vir¬ 
tually  all  of  those  named  have 
defended  their  acceptance  of 
state  pay  on  the  ground  that 
they  did  work  for  it. 

Commenting  on  the  three  Al¬ 
bany  legislative  correspondents 
who  serve  on  state  commissions, 
Lieut.  Gov.  Joe  R.  Hanley  of 
New  York  State  remarked: 

“One  of  the  greatest  things 
about  the  American  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment,”  he  declared,  “is  that 
it  is  free  to  call  upon  all  of  its 
citizens  to  serve  it,  whether  they 
be  bankers,  lawyers  or  newspa¬ 
permen.” 

On  Florida  Payroll 

The  Tampa  (Fla.)  News 
Tribune  reported  the  names  of 
several  radio  and  newspaper¬ 
men  on  the  state  payroll.  Ray¬ 
mond  Nunez,  publisher  of  the 
Ybor  City  Sunday  News,  was 
listed  as  special  Deputy  Motor 
Vehicle  Commissioner  at  $3,300 
a  year. 

John  Kilgore,  political  colum¬ 
nist  for  the  Tallahassee  Demo¬ 
crat  and  Orlando  Sentinel,  de¬ 
nied  he  was  on  the  payroll  but 
said  he  had  received  $600  for 
special  work  in  preparing  the 
story  of  the  state's  financial  pic¬ 
ture  for  the  Budget  Commission. 

Allen  Morris,  political  colum¬ 
nist  for  11  Florida  newspapers, 
including  several  in  the  John 
H.  Perry  Group,  held  a  non- 
salaried  job  as  vice  chairman  of 
the  State  Advertising  Commis¬ 
sion,  and  received  $700  plus  ex¬ 
penses  for  drafting  a  new  set 
of  rules  for  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives.  it  was  reported. 

Mr.  Morris  said: 

“I  accepted  the  Governor's 
invitation  after  advising  each  of 
the  publishers  of  “Cracker  Poli¬ 
tics”  ( the  title  of  his  weekly 
column )  that  I  regarded  this  as 
public  service  in  the  purest 
sense  and  should  at  any  time  I 
find  it  to  be  otherwise  I  would 
quit.  As  to  the  writing  of  the 
rules,  I  am  quite  proud  of  hav¬ 
ing  made  what  others  have  ac¬ 
claimed  as  a  real  contribution 
to  all  the  people.” 


Guild  Strives 
To  Stop  Use  of 
Copy  from  Bell 

The  strike  of  the  Newspaper 
Guild  of  New  York  against  the 
Bell  Syndicate  and  three  asso 
ciated  companies  went  into  its 
second  week  with  the  Syndicate 
continuing  service  to  customers 
and  the  guild  claiming  gains  in 
making  effects  of  the  walkout 
felt. 

The  guild  claimed  an  advance 
in  position  on  Tuesday  when  the 
New  York  Post  Home  News  dis¬ 
continued  its  daily  crossword 
puzzle,  the  daily  pattern  and  a 
Clothes  Quiz.  Readers  were  told 
the  Bell  features  were  being 
dropped  due  to  the  strike. 

Strike  Organizer  M.  Potoker 
also  claimed  one  large  metro¬ 
politan  area  newspaper  has  ac¬ 
ceded  to  a  request  that  no 
guildsmen  be  required  to  handle 
Bell  Syndicate  copy.  The  guild 
is  trying  to  work  out  a  similar 
arrangement  on  other  papers 
throughout  the  country,  he  said. 

On  Wednesday  the  guild  tried 
unsuccessfully  to  place  quarter- 
page  ads  in  both  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  and  the  New 
York  Times.  The  ad  submitted 
to  the  Herald  Tribune  asked 
readers  of  Billy  Rose's  column 
to  protest  his  action  in  continu¬ 
ing  to  file  columns  through  Bell, 
and  calling  Mr.  Rose  unfair  to 
striking  guildsmen. 

Asked  about  the  newspaper's 
refusal  to  run  the  ad.  a  Herald 
Tribune  official  said  that  the 
paper  s  standards  would  not  per 
mit  an  advertiser  to  attack  an¬ 
other  individual  in  a  paid  ad¬ 
vertisement.  The  official  said 
the  ad  was  considered  an  attack 
on  Billy  Rose. 

The  guild  ad  submitted  to  the 
New  York  Times  urged  readers 
to  request  the  paper  to  discon¬ 
tinue  North  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Alliance  copy.  A  spokesman 
for  the  Times  said  the  ad  was 
not  refused — that  the  Times  said 
it  would  accept  it  if  one  sen¬ 
tence  were  eliminated.  The  sen 
tence  in  question  was  thought 
by  Times’  counsel  to  be  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  the  public  to  indulge 
in  a  secondary  boycott,  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  Taft-Hartley  act 
The  guild  made  no  attempt  to 
place  a  revised  ad. 

■ 

Reporter  Analyzes 
Huge  Illinois  Budget 

Chicago— In  a  series  of  five 
articles,  Charles  Finston,  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald  American  reporter, 
has  been  pointing  out  the  huge 
appropriations  pending  approval 
in  Illinois’  peak  “billion  dollar 
budget”  for  the  next  two  years 
under  Governor  Stevenson. 

The  Herald-American  series 
was  prepared  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Lou  Shainmark,  manag¬ 
ing  editor. 

■ 

Names  Whitaker 

Graflex,  Inc.,  Rochester  photo¬ 
graphic  equipment  manufactur¬ 
ers,  has  announced  the  election 
of  Gaylord  C.  Whitaker  as  pres¬ 
ident  and  general  manager. 
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Press  Breathes 
Free  Air  Again 
In  Jersey  City 

Jersey  City.  N.  J.— John  V. 
Kenny’s  Freedom  Train,  which 
carried  him  and  his  fellow- 
commission  candidates  to  vic¬ 
tory  over  the  forces  of  Frank 
Hague,  also  delivered  to  news¬ 
papermen  on  May  10  a  package 
labelled.  "Freedom  of  the 
Press.” 

Since  Mr.  Kenny's  election, 
local  newspapermen  have  been 
pleased,  awed  and  a  little  skep¬ 
tical  of  changes  instituted  by 
the  new  commission  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  working  press. 

Police  reporters  are  now  per¬ 
mitted  to  go  behind  precinct 
station  house  desks  and  copy 
items  from  the  blotter.  Under 
the  Hague  regime,  reporters 
were  barred  from  behind  the 
counters  and  had  to  depend  on 
desk  officers  to  read  blotter  re¬ 
ports. 

In  the  working,  according  to 
public  statements  made  by  the 
new  commissioners,  are  new 
pressrooms,  complete  with  fur¬ 
niture.  phones  and  police  ra¬ 
dios,  at  Police  Headquarters  and 
City  Hall. 

The  present  headquarters 
pressroom  is  in  a  cellar  deten¬ 
tion  cage.  Sans  heat,  its  fur¬ 
nishings  include  two  broken 
chairs,  one  dial  phone  and  a 
long,  scarred  table.  The  Hall 
pressroom  is  in  a  cubby  hole, 
of  which  most  of  the  space  is 
taken  up  by  two  old  desks. 

With  the  appointment  of  a 
new  police  chief,  James  L.  Mc¬ 
Namara,  photographers  and  re¬ 
porters  got  a  man  who  had  al¬ 
ways  cooperated  with  them, 
sometimes  with  considerable 
personal  risk,  when  he  was 
deputy  chief  in  charge  of  de¬ 
tectives. 

Mr.  Kenny  and  his  fellow- 
commissioners  have  set  the  pace 
for  subordinate  officials  by  hav¬ 
ing  daily  press  conferences  and 
have  left  standing  orders  with 
secretaries  that  newspapermen 
are  to  be  announced  immediate¬ 
ly  when  they  seek  audience. 
■The  new  officials  have  also  tried 
to  answer  questions  with  a 
minimum  of  double-talk  and 
evasion  and  have  given  press 
talks  at  the  drop  of  a  hat. 
wherever  and  whenever  news¬ 
papermen  run  into  them  in  the 
city. 

As  a  result  of  the  changes, 
reporters  have  found  many  new 
news  sources  among  people  who 
formerly  made  it  a  rule  to  avoid 
being  seen  in  the  company  of 
the  press. 

Jim  Finucane.  Jersey  Journal 
City  Hall  reporter,  sums  up  the 
newsmen’s  feelings  with:  ‘T'm 
doing  a  lot  more  work,  but,  for 
the  first  time,  I  feel  like  a  re¬ 
porter.” 

■ 

600  Honor  'Beaver' 

London — More  than  600  of 
Lord  Beaverbrook’s  5,000  news¬ 
paper  employes  attend  a  lunch¬ 
eon  May  24  marking  his  70th 
“‘^thday.  They  gave  him  an 
album  of  comments  by  men  in 
public  life. 


Francis  R.  Oliver,  left,  gives  pen 
and  pencil  set  to  Deputy  Mayor 
William  Flanagan  of  Jersey  City, 
former  Jersey  Journal  reporter. 
Mr,  Oliver,  city  editor  of  the 
Union  City  Hudson  Dispatch,  is 
president  of  Hudson  County 
Press  Club. 

New  Quiz  Game: 
Can  FDR,  Jr. 

Be  President? 

Election  of  Franklin  D.  Roose¬ 
velt.  Jr.  to  Congress  has  in¬ 
spired  a  new  sport  for  political 
writers,  entitled  "Can  he  ever 
be  elected  President?  ” 

The  question  of  eligibility  has 
arisen  because  FDR  Jr.  wa.s 
born  Aug.  17,  1914.  at  Campo 
bello  Island.  New  Brunswick. 
Canada. 

Some  reporters  have  written 
ofT  Mr.  Roosevelf.s  potential 
presidential  candidacy  on  the 
basis  of  the  Constitution  which 
provides  that  only  a  “natural- 
born  citizen"  is  eligible. 

Members  of  the  Washington 
Bureau  of  the  Cox  Newspapers 
have  turned  up  a  March  28.  1898 
ruling  by  Justice  Horace  Gray 
which  declared  that  foreign- 
born  children  of  American  par¬ 
ents  "shall  be  considered  as  na¬ 
tural-born  children.” 

A  Maryland  court  has  held 
that  there  are  only  two  types  of 
citizens  under  the  Nationality 
Act  of  1940:  native-born  and 
naturalized,  and  foreign-born 
children  of  Americans  aren't  the 
latter. 

When  James  M.  Cox.  head  of 
the  Cox  Newspapers,  ran  for 
President  in  1920,  his  running 
mate  was  FDR..  Sr. 

■ 

Harvard  Group  Raps 
AEC  Secrecy  Policy 

Cambridge.  Mass. — A  student 
committee  on  atomic  energy  at 
Harvard  Graduate  School  of 
Business  questions  the  wisdom 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis¬ 
sion's  secrecy  policy  in  a  book 
to  be  published  soon. 

One  chapter  deals  with  dis¬ 
semination  of  information  and 
declares:  "The  present  bcisis 

of  the  AEC’s  information  pol¬ 
icy  is  fear:  fear  that  the  un¬ 
informed  public,  the  uninformed 
press  and  the  uninformed  Con¬ 
gress  would  not  understand  that 
a  more  liberal  information  pol¬ 
icy  could  help  this  country  even 
more  than  Russia.” 


Who  Is  A  &  P 
In  Your  Town? 

Your  newspaper  is  not  just  a  building 
with  some  linotype  machines  and  print¬ 
ing  presses;  nor  does  A  &  P  consist  solely 
of  some  food  stores  with  grocery-laden 
shelves. 

In  the  case  of  both  your  business  and 
ours,  the  human  element  -  the  people 
who  do  the  work  are  the  most  importaiH 
ingredient. 

In  your  community  A  &  P  is  its  em¬ 
ployees  .  .  .  your  fellow-townsmen  who 
meet  and  serve  you  at  the  store  on  your 
street. 

These  neighbors  of  yours  have  been 
attracted  to  A  &  P  by  the  high  salaries, 
good  working  conditions  and  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  advancement  that  we  offer  them. 
And  because  we  want  them  to  earn  your 
friendship  and  patronage,  we  select,  train 
and  encourage  them  to  run  the  best  store 
in  town. 

These  are  the  men  and  women  in 
thousands  of  A  &  P  stores  strung  along 
America’s  Main  Street  who,  profiting  by 
each  other’s  experience,  are  today  doing 
the  nation’s  most  efficient  job  of  food 
distribution. 

A  &  P  FOOD  STORES 
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Lansing  Daily 
Retracts  'Red' 


1 

1 1 

:  I 
I 

I 


Tag  on  Compass 

Placing  *he  blame  for  the 
"wholly  inexcusable  error"  on 
"one  of  its  head-writers."  the 
Lansing  Mich.  •  State  Journal 
last  week  published  a  retraction 
of  an  item  in  which  T.  O. 
Thackrey's  new  \ew  York  Daily 
Compass  was  called  Communist. 

The  original  story.  May  4. 
from  the  Associated  Press  wire, 
carried  no  reference  to  the 
Compass'  political  complexion, 
but  the  headline  read;  "Heiress. 
83.  Backs  Communist  Daily." 
The  reference  was  to  Mrs.  Anita 
McCormick  Blaine,  who  has  put 
up  a  reported  $2,000,000  in  sup¬ 
port  of  Mr  Thackrey's  venture. 

Attorneys  for  the  Compass 
wrote  the  State  Journal  and  on 
May  17  the  latter  published  the 
retraction,  which  stated  that  the 
headline  had  been  used  "with¬ 
out  justification  on  the  basis  of 
the  news  story  ' 

The  Compass,  said  the  State 
Journal,  "is  not  a  Communist 
publication  and  the  headline 
.  .  was  completely  devoid  of 
the  truth 

"The  management  of  the  State 
Journal  and  its  staff  deeply  re¬ 
gret  the  wholly  inexcusable  er 
ror  made  by  one  of  its  head- 
writers.  and  otfer  sincere  apolo¬ 
gies 

"Mr  Thackrey  is  known  in 
the  newspaper  fraternity  as  a 
newspaperman  of  the  highest 
integrity  and  honor,  whose 
splendid  record  in  the  field  of 
jcurnalism  has  always  been  a 
credit  to  his  profession. 

"The  State  Journal  hopes  that 
this  correction  w’ill  make  ade¬ 
quate  amends  for  any  damage 
done  to  the  reputation  of  the 
new  paper 

Headline  on  the  retraction 
read:  “New  N  Y.  Tabloid  Not 
Communistic,"  and  the  bank; 
“State  Journal  Headline  Com¬ 
pletely  in  Error.  "  The  original 
story  appeared  in  the  back  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  State  Journal,  the 
retraction  on  Page  3. 

Irving  Gilman.  Compass  pro¬ 
motion  manager,  told  E  &  P  his 
newspaper  has  accepted  the  re¬ 
traction  and  no  legal  action  Ls 
contemplated 

When  Mr  Thackrey  an¬ 
nounced  a  month  ago  his  plan 
to  publish  the  new  daily  he  told 
the  press,  regarding  its  editorial 
policy,  that  it  would  tend  toward 
"the  non-Communist  left." 

This  week  a  unit  of  the  New 
York  Newspaper  Guild  was 
formed  at  the  Compass,  with  all 
personnel  except  Publisher 
Thackrey  having  provisional 
membership  until  eligibility 
rules  are  determined. 

Temporary  officers  of  the  unit 
are  Richard  Carter,  rewrite  man 
formerly  with  the  .Veu'  York 
Mirror,  chairman;  Mr.  Gilman, 
vicechairman.  Edith  Kornfeld. 
secretary-treasurer. 

Unit  representatives  were 
scheduled  to  meet  late  this  week 
with  officers  of  the  guild  local 
to  discuss  contract  matters. 
First  formal  action  of  the  unit 
was  passage  of  a  resolution  in 
support  of  the  guild  strike  at 
Bell  Syndicate 
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Coca-Cola  to  Tell 
Trade  Mark  Story 

The  Coca-Cola  Co.,  is  launch¬ 
ing  a  long-range  advertising 
program  in  trade  publications 
with  copy  aimed  to  encourage 
the  proper  use  of  trade  names 
in  print.  The  series  of  ads  will 
appear  in  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Copy  has  been  prepared  to  tell 
editorial  staffs  the  story  of  trade 
marks,  and  the  legal  protection 
accorded  them. 

Polk  Awards  Set; 
Writer  Scores  Trial 

Long  Island  University  an 
nounced  this  week  that  the  first 
Polk  Memorial  Awards  “to  the 
newspaper  or  newspaperman 
performing  the  most  notable 
public  service  in  the  ideals  of 
George  Polk "  will  be  made 
May  31  at  the  annual  dinner  of 
the  Journalism  Department. 

The  murder  of  Mr.  Polk,  Co¬ 
lumbia  Broadcasting  System 
correspondent,  was  still  “live 
news."  Constantine  Poulos.  Mid¬ 
dle  East  reporter  for  the  Nation. 
charging  that  the  recent  trial 
in  Greece  was  "rigged"  by  the 
Government  to  appease  Amer¬ 
ican  opinion.  Gregory  Stakto- 
poulos.  veteran  Greek  newspa¬ 
perman.  was  found  guilty  as 
an  accomplice  in  the  killing  and 
was  sentenced  to  life  imprison¬ 
ment.  Evidence  at  the  trial 
put  the  blame  on  Communists. 

Mr.  Poulos  describes  the 
prisoner  as  a  onetime  German 
propagandist.  British  agent,  and 
right-wing  writer.  "For  whom 
was  he  working  the  night  of 
May  8.  1948?" — the  night  Mr. 
Polk  was  slain  at  Salonika — 
asks  Mr  Poulos. 

■ 

Guild  Out,  New  Daily 
Continues  to  Publish 

Bakersfield.  Calif. — ^The  new 
Bakersfield  Press  published  as 
usual  as  the  strike  of  23  edi¬ 
torial  employes,  members  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild,  en¬ 
tered  its  second  week. 

The  Press,  a  three-month-old 
morning  dail.y.  was  struck  on 
May  11  when  Publisher  Hugh 
Sill  notified  the  guildsmen  he 
could  not  accede  to  their  de¬ 
mands  for  a  top  wage  of  $94 
a  week  for  reporters,  the  same 
scale  as  paid  by  the  Bakersfield 
Californian. 

Despite  the  Guild  walkout,  the 
Press  has  published  daily  and 
Sunday  slightly,  reduced  in  size. 

Publisher  Sill  appeared  in 
Police  Court  and  paid  a  $2.1  fine 
for  striking  James  E.  Quick, 
president  of  the  local  guild 
■ 

St.  Louis  G-D  Drops 
Metro;  Signs  Up  Puck 

St.  Louis.  Mo. — The  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat  has  notified  the 
Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspa 
pers.  Inc.,  it  will  cancel  its  con¬ 
tract.  effective  Oct.  31.  accord¬ 
ing  to  Douglas  B.  Houser,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Globe- 
Democrat  Publishing  Co. 

The  Globe-Democrat,  in  the 
Metro  group  since  its  inception 
in  1932.  has  signed  with  Puck — 
the  Comic  Weekly,  effective  Jan. 
1.  19.50 


N.  E.  Admen 
Urged  to  Give 
Research  Aid 

Boston.  Mass.  —  Pointing  to 
New  England  as  a  region  of  un¬ 
usual  opportunity  for  many  im¬ 
portant  mass-sold  products. 
William  A.  Greene,  assistant  to 
the  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising.  ANPA,  urged  news¬ 
paper  executives  and  advertis¬ 
ers  to  make  the  most  of  New 
England  consumers’  local  tastes 
in  future  selling  strategy. 

Northeasterners  as  a  whole 
buy  110‘^i  more  fine  fabric  soaps 
and  87'.  more  soluble  coffee 
than  do  people  in  any  other 
major  region  of  the  U.  S.,  he 
pointed  out. 

Mr.  Greene  appeared  May  24 
before  the  New  England  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives 
Association  at  its  annual  spring 
meeting. 

Taking  issue  with  recent  pre¬ 
dictions  that  ad  budgets  would 
be  raised  in  the  future,  he  de¬ 
clared  that  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising's  experience  during 
the  last  six  months  suggested 
"that  rather  than  adding  to  ad¬ 
vertising  appropriations,  adver¬ 
tisers  are  going  to  revise  pres¬ 
ent  programs  to  get  more  value 
for  the  same  number  of  adver¬ 
tising  dollars.  The  break-even 
point  of  business  remains  dan¬ 
gerously  high.” 

"The  advertiser."  he  said, 
"has  two  prime  needs:  (1)  to 
grade  his  markets  in  the  order 
of  their  potential,  and  i2)  to 
allocate  his  advertising  expen¬ 
diture  in  relation  to  sales  po¬ 
tential." 

Concluding,  he  warned  the 
newspaper  advertising  men  that 
■‘while  the  trends  of  the  future 
favor  the  newspaper’s  intrinsic 
ability  to  meet  the  demands  of 
a  buyers’  market,  newspaper¬ 
men  must  be  prepared  to  aid 
the  advertiser  in  analyzing  his 
markets  and  allocating  his  ex¬ 
penditures  according  to  his  po¬ 
tential.’’ 

Another  speaker.  James  L. 
McGovern,  associate  editor  of 
the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post- 
Telegram.  declared  that  news¬ 
papers  must  become  more  rep- 
re.sentative  of  the  sentiments  of 
their  communities  to  meet  tele¬ 
vision’s  competition  for  atten¬ 
tion. 

Local  news,  he  said,  should 
never  be  neglected. 

Mr.  McGovern  also  urged 
closer  cooperation  between  the 
editorial  and  advertising  de¬ 
partments.  with  each  recogniz¬ 
ing  the  other’s  problems. 

E.  Bartlett  Barnes,  president 
of  NENAEA.  was  chairman  of 
the  meeting 

■ 

$100  Scale  in  L.  A. 

Los  i4NCELEs — A  new  two-year 
Los  Angeles  Herald  &  Express 
contract  with  the  Guild  pro¬ 
vides  $4.  $.5  and  $6  weekly  in¬ 
creases  in  previous  minimums 
varying  from  $35  to  $75.  Ex¬ 
ceptions  include  $9  weekly 
raises  for  top  experience  bracket 
advertising  salesmen  and  re¬ 
porters.  Top  minimums  are 
$100  for  reporters  and  $105  for 
ad  .salesmen. 


Sen.  Buchanan 
Receives  Degree 

Lethbridge.  Can. — Senator  W 
A.  Buchanan,  publisher  of  th* 
Lethbridge  Daily  Herald  and 
past  president  of  the  Canadian 
Press,  received  an  honorary  de¬ 
gree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  the 
University  of  Alberta  recently 
He  gave  the  Convocation  Ad 
dress  in  which  he  pleaded  for 
better  understanding  between 
the  various  races  in  Canada. 

The  Senator  wore  a  gown 
given  to  him  by  fellow  citizens 
in  Lethbridge  where  for  more 
than  40  years  he  has  been  the 
publisher  of  its  only  daily  news¬ 
paper.  His  son,  Hugh  Buchanan, 
is  assistant  general  manager  of 
the  paper. 

Pressmen  Win  Point 
By  Noonday  Stoppage 

CiNCiNN.ATi,  O. — Ninety  press¬ 
men  of  three  dailies  staged  the 
shortest  walkout  in  local  news¬ 
paper  annals. 

Shortly  after  1 1  a  in..  May  20, 
the  pressmen  stopped  work  to 
attend  a  noonday  meeting  wift 
William  A.  Ahrens,  secretary  of 
the  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers' 
Association.  tVhile  demanding 
a  slight  wage  boo.st  and  addi¬ 
tional  help,  according  to  John 
Woods,  president  of  the  press¬ 
men's  union,  the  men  chiefly  in¬ 
sisted  upon  three  weeks’  vaca¬ 
tion. 

In  one  hour  the  demands  were 
met  and  the  pressmen  returned 
to  their  jobs.  The  walkout  de¬ 
layed  one  edition  20  minutes 

■ 

Hit  Shows  Use  Ads 
To  Battle  Scalpers 

Several  New  York  City  thea¬ 
ters.  housing  hit  shows,  turned 
to  special  advertising  this  week 
to  combat  ticket  scalping. 

Using  Sunday  drama  sections, 
the  theaters  took  large  space  to 
promote  orders  by  mail.  A 
checkup  during  the  week  dis¬ 
closed  that  "South  Pacific"  was 
drawing  1.500  letters  a  day  (or 
tickets. 

■ 

100  Cover  Wedding 

More  than  100  newspapermen 
and  photographers  were  at 
Cannes,  France,  this  week  to 
cover  the  wedding  of  Ali  Kahn 
and  Rita  Hayworth.  Reams  of 
copy  was  turned  out  on  "the 
biggest  marriage  of  the  centuo' 
for  the  Moslem  people." 
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$4  Billion 
In  '49,  Agency 
Head  Predicts 

Los  An'CELFs.  Calif— Adver- 
'  tisne  in  all  media  will  reach 
54000  000,000  in  1949.  although 
general  business  will  be  down 
gf,  Marion  Harper.  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  McCann-Erickson,  told 
254  delegates  to  the  eighth  an- 
nial  spring  convention  of  the 
Southern  California  chapter. 
\nerican  Association  of  Adver¬ 
ting  Agencies^ 

The  sustained  volume  of  ad¬ 
vertising  will  be  placed  in  ef- 
forts  to  counteract  effects  of  the 
bisiness  slump,  he  explained. 

The  volume  of  advertising  in 
tie  last  10  years  has  doubled. 
I  bit  the  per-thousand  cost  of 
'  caching  readers  has  remained 
»out  the  same.”  he  said.  ‘‘This 
vas  due  to  the  fact  that  news- 
tapers  and  magazines  greatly 
ncreased  their  circulation  in 
aat  period  but  did  not  raise 
neir  advertising  rates  in  the 
ame  ratio.” 

So  far.  he  said,  television  has 
K>t  worked  to  the  detriment  of 
lewspaper  advertising,  but  has 
idded  something  because  of  its 
jeculiar  ability  to  visually  dem¬ 
onstrate  good.'. 

A  survey  has  shown  that  56'!'! 
of  housewives  think  the  cost  of 
loods  will  come  down.  Mr.  Har¬ 
der  reported.  Therefore,  he 
idded.  it  is  up  to  the  manufac- 
:urer  to  use  advertising  to  sell 
iis  goods  on  a  merit  basis  at 
:heir  present  price  tickets. 


An  eight-man  panel  discussed 
"The  Advertising  Agency — 1949 
Model."  under  leadership  of 
Robert  B.  Shirey  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.,  vicechairman  of 
the  chapter.  Other  participants 
were  Leon  Benson.  J.  Walter 
Thompson;  Charles  Coleman. 
Buchanan  &  Co.;  Fred  Schreiber. 
McCarty  Co.;  Charles  Melvin. 
Foote.  Cone  &  Belding;  Robert 
Wheeler.  Young  &  Rubicam;  An¬ 
drew  Neeley.  Batten.  Barton. 
Durstine  &  Osborn;  Buell 
Brooks.  Erwin.  Wasey  &  Co., 
and  Jack  Morse.  Dan  B.  Miner 
Co. 

■ 

Program  Completed 
For  INCFO  Meeting 

A  meeting  of  the  national 
board  of  directors  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Newspaper  Controllers 
and  Finance  officers  will  take 
place  in  Buffalo.  N,  Y..  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  organization’s 
Northern  Conference  there, 
June  12-13. 

Speakers  scheduled  for  the 
conference  at  Hotel  Lafayette, 
include  Ralph  F.  Dupes.  Port 
Huron  (Mich.)  Times-Herald: 
Herbert  E.  Hetu.  Sharon  (.Pa.) 
Herald:  F.  T.  Hodgdon.  Jr.. 
Cleveland  <0.)  Plain  Dealer; 
Miss  Meica  C.  Wilbur.  Newark 
(O. )  Advocate;  H.  B.  Crump. 
Nashville  (Tenn. )  Banner-Ten- 
nessean:  Miss  Nora  M.  Foulds. 
London  (Ont. )  Free  Press; 
James  R.  Hale,  insurance  spe¬ 
cialist. 

In  addition  to  formal  speech¬ 
es.  there  w'ill  be  panel  sessions, 
news  of  the  national  organiza¬ 
tion's  activities. 


Agency  Named 
For  Retail 
'System'  Ads 

Lester  Harrison.  Inc.,  will  act 
as  volunteer  advertising  agency 
on  the  Advertising  Councils 
special  retail  promotion  of  the 
American  Economic  System  pro¬ 
gram.  This  is  the  first  of  a 
series  of  retail  campaigns  on 
Council  public  service  cam¬ 
paigns  prepared  through  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Retail  Adver¬ 
tising  Committee. 

Lester  and  Charles  Harrison 
will  supervise  the  preparation 
and  production  of  a  proof  sheet 
containing  nine  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertisements  and  radio  spot  an¬ 
nouncements  on  the  Economic 
System  campaign  delineated  es¬ 
pecially  for  retail  needs  by  the 
retailers  themselves.  They  will 
be  released  early  in  June,  the 
Council  said. 

The  ads  and  radio  announce¬ 
ments  were  created  by  a  sub¬ 
committee  of  the  Council’s  Re¬ 
tail  Advertising  Committee, 
consisting  of  Lois  Ingalls.  Thal- 
himer  Bros..  Richmond;  E.  G. 
Circuit.  Zion’s  Co-Operative 
Mercantile  Institute,  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  Samuel  J.  Cohen.  Lit 
Bros.,  Philadelphia. 

James  Rotto.  sales  and  pub¬ 
licity  director  of  the  Hecht  Co.. 
Washington.  D.  C..  is  chairman 
of  the  Retail  Advertising  Com 
mittee.  which  includes  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  retail  stores,  syn¬ 
dicated  mat  services.  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters. 


National  Retail  Dry  Good,'  -A.s- 
sociation,  newspapers. 

The  retailers'  plan,  by  which 
sub-committees  representing  de¬ 
partment  stores  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  prepare 
their  ow'ii  copy  on  Advertising 
Council  campaigns,  is  the  result 
of  a  widely-felt  need  for  spe¬ 
cialized  public  service  adver¬ 
tising  materials  suitable  for  re¬ 
tailers. 

Representing  the  newspaper 
field  on  the  committee  are 
Herbert  G.  Wyman.  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette;  Lawrence  Knott. 
Chicago  Sun-Times;  John  Gie- 
sen.  Retail  Division.  Bureau  of 
Advertising. 

■ 

Negro  Publishers 
To  Meet  June  16-18 

The  Negro  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  will  meet  in 
Washington.  D.  C..  for  its  tenth 
annual  convention  from  June  16 
to  18.  President  Thomas  W, 
Young  announced  this  week. 
Meeting  simultaneously  will  be 
the  Editorial.  Circulation  and 
Advertising  Societies,  com¬ 
ponent  units  of  the  Association. 

The  Washington  Afro-Amer¬ 
ican  will  be  the  host  newspaper. 
All  sessions  will  take  place  at 
Carver  Hall. 

Carl  Murphy,  president  of 
Afro  -  American  Newspapers. 
Baltimore,  chairman  of  the  con¬ 
vention  program  committee,  has 
disclosed  that  an  official  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  will  address  the  ban¬ 
quet.  Mr.  Young  addressed  the 
ANPA  in  New  York  in  April. 


From  the  Census  of  Manufactures 


•  The  U.  S.  Census  of  Manufactures,  which  used 
to  be  a  biennial  feature,  supplies  what  is  probably 
the  most  authoritative  index  of  an  industry’s 
place  in  the  national  econonjy. 

Preliminary  reports  for  1947,  the  first  business 
cen.sus  since  1939,  now  are  l)eing  relea.sed  by  the 
Government  and  make  many  intere.sting  revela¬ 
tions.  They  show,  for  example,  that  the  brewing 
industry  is  a  generous  employer,  and  that  it  makes 
many  other  valuable  contributions  to  the  nation’s 
welfare  and  economy. 

In  1947,  the  Government  report  shows,  the 
brewing  industry  paid  out  $292,0(X),()0()  in  wages 
and  salaries,  spent  $509,000,000  for  materials, 
supplies,  containers,  fuel  and  contract  work,  and 
another  .$111,000,000  for  new  plants  and  equip¬ 


ment — a  total  of  approximately  $912,000,000. 
This  did  not  include,  of  course,  an  additional 
$9(K),000,(KK)  paid  out  in  federal,  state  and  local 
taxes  on  malt  beverages. 

The  brewmg  industry  employed  82,524  persona 
and,  of  thLs  total,  63,668  were  engaged  in  produc¬ 
tion  and  other  related  operations.  This  latter 
group  received  a  total  of  $210,(X)0,000  in  wages, 
which  averaged  .$3,3(X)  per  year  per  worker — one 
of  the  highest  wage  averages  to  be  found  in  any 
American  industry. 

For  more  than  three  centuries,  beer  and  ale  have 
contributed  to  moderation  and  temperance  in 
America.  The  Census  report  confirms  that  eco¬ 
nomically,  too,  beer’s  legal  .sale  and  manufacture 
is  an  American  a.sset  worth  preserving. 


UNITED  STATES  BREWERS  FOUNDATION 

21  East  40th  Street,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
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Inland  Meeting 

continued  from  page  7 


solicitors  to  obtain  new  and 
renewal  business. 

William  Todd,  Rockford  (Ill.) 
Morning  Star  and  Register-Re¬ 
public,  said  he  was  using  full¬ 
time  solicitor  crews  for  home 
delivery  subscriptions  outside 
Rockford,  paying  the  men  a 
commission,  plus  expenses.  Six 
Inland  papers  have  incentive 
plans  for  their  circulation  man¬ 
agers  and  others  directly  con¬ 
nected  with  sales. 

Postal  Bill  in  Doubt 

Possibility  that  Congress  will 
take  no  action  on  raising  second 
class  postage  rates  at  the  cur¬ 
rent  session,  due  to  press  of 
other  legislation,  was  voiced  by 
Rep.  Edward  Jenison,  co-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Paris  ( Ill. )  Beacon- 
News,  and  Dudley  A.  White, 
Norwalk  (O. )  Reflector-Herald. 
chairman  of  the  Inland  postal 
committee. 

Mr.  White  said  the  newspa¬ 
pers’  case  had  been  abl.v  pre¬ 
sented  and  there  was  no  point 
in  suggesting  any  compromises 
at  the  present  time. 

Two  Inland  publishers  re¬ 
ported  successful  use  of  the 
Fairchild  Photo-Electric  engrav¬ 
er.  Charles  Broughton,  Sheboy¬ 
gan  ( Wis. )  Press,  after  six 
weeks’  experience  with  the  ma¬ 
chine,  which  is  leased  at  $185  a 
month,  .said  two  photographers 
on  the  Press  make  their  own 
cuts.  ”It  is  a  revolution  in  a 
town  where  you  haven’t  your 
own  engraving  plant.”  said  Mr. 
Broughton. 

J.  R.  Scamehorn.  Niles 
(Mich.)  Star,  reported  similar 
success,  saying  the  Fairchild  ma¬ 
chine  is  “ideal  for  a  small 
daily.” 

Tell  of  Bonus  Plans 

Walter  White,  Lincoln  (Neb.) 
Star,  told  of  a  bonus  and  incen¬ 
tive  plan  for  classified  depart¬ 
ments,  the  purpose  being  to  ob¬ 
tain  and  maintain  multiple  in¬ 
sertions  of  want  ads.  Harry 
Sward.  Moline  (Ill.)  Dispatch, 
has  a  similar  bonus  plan  for 
seven-time  orders.  Joe  Nixon. 
Peru  ( Ind. )  Tribune,  has  a 
bonus  arrangement  on  classified, 
paying  two  cents  an  inch  for 
each  inch  gained  over  the  .same 
month,  with  1945  as  the  base 
period. 

Tom  Keene,  Elkhart  (Ind.) 
Truth,  highlighted  that  paper’s 
pension  plan,  which  includes  in¬ 
surance  up  to  65  and  pension 
thereafter  for  all  regular  em¬ 
ployes  with  five  or  more  years 
of  service.  The  pension  provides 
for  20 '’c  of  the  employe  s  former 
monthly  income.  R.  L.  Hemin- 
ger,  Findlay  (O. )  Republican- 
Courier,  told  of  a  similar  pen¬ 
sion  plan,  with  the  pension 
based  on  17c  of  the  participant’s 
basic  monthly  earnings  times 
the  number  of  years  of  service. 

L.  S.  Miller,  Royal  Oak 
(Mich.)  Tribune,  explained  that 
papers  employe  “suggestion 
box”  which  pays  employes  from 
$5  to  $10  for  accepted  sugges¬ 
tions  for  more  efficient  opera¬ 
tion  in  various  departments. 
Awards  are  made  monthly,  he 
said,  with  women  employes  of¬ 


fering  more  suggestions  than  do 
the  men. 

Clifford  G.  Ferris,  Rhineland^ 
(Wis.)  News,  told  of  his  paper’s 
recent  policy  of  accepting  out- 
of-town  retail  advertising.  He 
explained  that  the  change  had 
come  about  as  a  result  of  a  lo¬ 
cal  radio  station  taking  such  ad¬ 
vertising.  without  local  mer¬ 
chants  objecting.  Such  advertis¬ 
ing  is  not  solicited,  but  accepted 
on  its  merits  at  the  transient 
rate,  he  explained. 

A  show  of  hands  indicated 
that  16  Inland  papers  accept 
such  advertising  from  outside 
the  retail  zone,  but  a  majority 
follow  a  policy  of  not  accepting 
such  retail  advertising. 

Those  in  attendance  approved 
the  board  s  recommendation  that 
Inland  should  continue  to  sup¬ 
port  the  journalism  school  ac¬ 
crediting  program  and  voted  to 
contribute  $750  to  the  fund  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  American 
Council  on  Education  for  Jour¬ 
nalism. 

The  Medill  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  Northwestern  University, 
which  has  sponsored  four  edi¬ 
torial  clinics  during  the  past 
year,  was  encouraged  by  the 
board  to  continue  them. 

■ 

Nations  New  CAM 
On  Chicago  H-A 

Chicago  —  Appointment  of 
Karl  Nations  as  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald  American,  effective 
June  13.  was  announced  here 
this  week  by  P.  J.  Morrison,  ad¬ 
vertising  director. 

Mr.  Nations  comes  to  the 
Herald  -  American  from  the 
Washington  ( D.  C.)  Post,  where 
he  has  held  a  similar  position 
since  1946.  He  joined  the  Post 
in  1937  as  a  member  of  the  re¬ 
tail  sales  staff,  transferring  later 
to  the  national  advertising  de¬ 
partment  and  then  to  classified. 
Prior  to  joining  the  Washington 
Post,  he  was  on  the  advertising 
staff  of  the  Nashville  ( Tenn. ) 
Banner. 

He  succeeds  Robert  L.  Shless, 
who  resigned  as  Herald  Am¬ 
erican  classified  manager  a 
month  ago,  after  serving  in  that 
position  for  12  years. 

■ 

Nowadays  Suspends 
With  May  29  Issue 

Chicago — After  May  29.  Nowa¬ 
days,  bi-weekly  supplement  de¬ 
veloped  for  non-metropolitan 
newspapers,  will  cease  publica¬ 
tion.  it  was  announced  by  John 
Ames,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors,  here  this  week. 

Participating  newspapers  have 
received  and  will  distribute  the 
May  29  issue,  ’“rhe  last  two 
months  have  shown  that  the 
strength  of  Nowadays  lay  in  the 
necessity  for  expansion  from  the 
present  sectional  basis  to  a  na¬ 
tional  basis.”  stated  the  direc¬ 
tors  in  announcing  suspension. 
“Neither  the  time  nor  the  funds 
for  such  expansion  were  avail¬ 
able  at  this  time.  Because  it 
would  have  required  an  in¬ 
determinable  length  of  time  to 
reach  the  point  of  profit  on  the 
present  sectional  circulation  ba¬ 
sis,  it  was  felt  that  the  wisest 
decision  was  to  cease  publica¬ 
tion.” 


Winn  Repeats* 
In  Inland's 
Photo  Contest 

Chicago  —  Newspaper  photog¬ 
raphers  won  53  awards  in  the 
Ninth  Annual  News  Picture 
Contest  sponsored  for  the  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Association  by 
the  Northwestern  University 
Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

The  awards  were  presented  at 
the  Inland’s  spring  meeting 
here  May  23  by  Prof.  Floyd 
Arpan,  of  the  Medill  School  of 
Journalism  faculty.  Judges  for 
the  contest  were  Prof.  Arpan, 
Rus  Arnold,  Chicago  free-lance 
photographer  and  photographic 
lighting  specialist,  and  Charles 
Nichols,  chief  of  the  Chicago 
Bureau  of  International  News 
Photos. 

A  feature  picture  titled 
“You’ll  Never  Learn,”  close-up 
of  a  little  girl  scolding  a 
pet  bird,  entered  by  Ralph 
Winn,  photographer  for  the 
Peoria  (Ill.)  Star,  was  awarded 
the  John  L.  Meyer  plaque  which 
is  the  grand  award.  Mr.  Winn 
also  was  awarded  the  trophy  for 
the  best  picture  by  a  photogra¬ 
pher  on  newspapers  of  under 
50.000  circulation.  He  won  the 
same  awards  last  year  with  a 
picture  of  a  Catholic  nun  on  ice 
skates. 

Best  picture  submitted  by  a 
photographer  in  the  over-50.000 
class  was  “Astronomer,”  taken 
by  Duff  Johnston,  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Tribune.  The  award 
for  the  best  picture  taken  by 
a  part-time  photographer  i  one 
combining  photography  with 
other  newspaper  duties)  regard¬ 
less  of  circulation  was  given  to 
Bernard  J.  Huston.  Ottumwa 
(la.)  Courier  for  “Bridge  Out.” 

Certificates  of  award  were 
granted  to  these  full-time  pho¬ 
tographers  on  newspapers  with 
over  50,000  circulation: 

SiKjt  Xews  I’ictures:  llraiult  (.ir.-iy, 

Sii/t  Lake  City  (.l.’tah)  Telegram; 
Kalpli  Waltir-i,  Chieago  .Sun  Times ; 
(■rank  .''tantii-ld.  Mikeaiikee  (\Vi.<.) 
■Sentinel;  lionoraljlc  mentions  .Swain 
.Scalf,  Chieago  Tribune:  Joseph  L.  Z,ach, 
Chicago  Daily  Sews,  anil  Earl  .Senbert, 
.Minneapolis  Tribune. 

•Sports — Ed«aril  Keeney,  ChicaKO 
Tribune:  Kolrert  I.avellc.  I  njianal'olis 
(Ind.)  Sews:  Wayne  Bell.  Minne¬ 
apolis  Tribune:  honorable  mention.-- - 
I’aul  .SicRel,  Minneapolis  .Star,  and 
Powell  KriiCKer.  Minneapolis  -Star. 

Keaturc  -OutT  Johnston,  Minneapolis 
Tribune:  Andrew  Miller,  Chicago  Daily 
News:  Arthur  Hatter,  .Minneapolis 

I'ribunc:  bonoralilc  mentions — Peter 

Marcu-.  Minneapolis  Tribune.  and 
.\Men  Brown,  Chicatto  Daily  News. 

(lencral — Joe  Mitton,  Chieago  Herald- 
.lineriean;  Tony  .Spina,  Detroit  (.\Iich.) 
Tree  Press. 

Winners  in  Under  50,000  Class 

Certificate  winners  in  the  uniler-jD.bOO 
circulation  ttroup: 

SiKit  News — Kalpb  Winn:  Norman 
r.  Hill.  Ottnmu-a  (la.)  Courier;  John 
Fitzgerald,  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Press;  hon¬ 
orable  mentions — John  A.  Seator,  Pon- 
ti.ac  (Mich.)  Press,  and  F.  Budlove, 
Cary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune. 

Simrts — Myron  Hall,  .St.  Cloud 
(.Minn.)  Times:  Jim  Daniels.  Gary 
(Ind.)  Post-Tribune:  honorable  _  men¬ 
tions — Chuck  Scott.  Champaign-Vrbana 
(III.)  Courier;  .Marslnall  Simonsen. 
Kenosha  (Wis.)  .Viter,  and  Jim  Daniels, 
Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune. 

Feature — Ralph  Winn;  E.  F.  Budlove, 
Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune:  Ron  Bliese- 
ner,  Burlington  (la.)  Hawk-Eye  Ga¬ 
zette;  honorable  mention — ^Norman  C. 
Hill,  Ottumwa  (la.)  Courier. 

General — E.  F.  Budlove.  Gary  (Ind.) 
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Hill.  Ottumwa  (la.)  Courier;  homi 
alile  mention — Harry  I.ars-on,  La 
(Wis.)  Tribune. 

Part-Time  Photographer  Winn»n 

Spot  News— Bernard  J.  IIust.,n  (k 
tunnva  (la.)  Courur;  Karl  Afbon 
Hloomiufjtoii  (111.)  Fantaaraph'*  ^  f 
Sigler.  Sterling  (Colo.)  .id:oeate  \Z 
orable  mentions — ^Bob  Blosser, 

City  (.Mo.)  Se-wsTrihune;  RqJ_ 
Hanip.  Jr.,  Kokonu}  (Ind.)  Tril-»C 
Gene  .Smedley,  BlooniinKt,,n  ( 111.  i  p,.' 
tagraph. 

Sports-  Clyde  .\rtu-.  Il'atcrloo  ib 
Courier:  Don  Padilla.  Cedar  Paul, 
(la.)  Gazette. 

Feature — Bob  Blosser,  Jefferson  Ct? 
(Mo.)  News-Tribune;  Herman  Schaifi- 
ma.  Grand  Haven  (Mich.)  Tribat, 
honorable  mention — Dun  Padilla,  Celir 
Rapids  (la,)  Gazette,  and  R.  K  Grit. 
.I/Mii  (III.)  Telegraph.  '  ^ 

General — honor.ahle  mention— GiffotJ 
Herron,  Targo  (N.  Dak.i  Forum. 


Religious  Writers 
Association  Formed 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.— The  Religion 
News  Writers  Association  wjt 
organized  here  this  week  with 
Frank  Stewart  of  the  Clcreland 
(O. )  Press  as  first  president. 

A  statement  said  the  organiza¬ 
tion  was  in  recognition  of  tl« 
growing  importance  of  religion 
in  the  news.  Membership  in¬ 
cludes  religion  writers  in  the 
secular  press  as  well  as  staC 
members  of  religious  publica¬ 
tions  and  publicity  offices. 

Miss  Margaret  Vance  of  the 
Newark  (N.  J.)  Evening  .Vetci 
was  elected  vicepresident  and 
Henry  McCorkle  of  Presby¬ 
terian  Life,  Philadelphia,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer. 

Members  of  the  executive 
committee  include:  James  Sup¬ 
ple.  Chicago  Sun-Times;  George 
Dugan,  New  York  Times;  Caspe; 
Nannes,  Washington  Star;  Har 
rison  Frye,  Philadelphia  Eve¬ 
ning  Bulletin;  Erik  Modean.  Na¬ 
tional  Lutheran  Council  News 
Bureau,  New  York  City,  and 
Terry  Ferrer.  Newsweek. 
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Minnesota  Student 
Wins  Scholarship 

Minneapolis — Sewall  L.  Glin- 
ternick.  University  of  Minnesota 
journalism  student,  has  been 
awarded  the  1949-50  Northwest 
Daily  Press  Association  $100 
scholarship  for  scholastic  abilitj 
and  promise  of  future  success 
in  journalism. 

Mr.  Glinternick  is  editor-elect 
of  the  Minnesota  Daily,  studeni 
newspaper.  He  served  in  the 
army  for  two  years  anil  editec 
a  weekly  newspaper  in  Ger 
many.  He  also  has  been  a  copy 
bov  for  the  Minneapolis  Star. 

Gerald  W.  Kloss,  194841 
Northwest  Daily  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  scholarship  holder,  w^ 
named  the  outstanding  man  ollKe.ler, 
the  past  year  in  journalism  by  |of  Stanc 
the  Minnesota  Sigma  Delta  ® 
chapter.  He  is  now  on  the  stan 
of  the  Milwaukee  Journal. 


New  NAS  Directory 

Chicago — The  1949  Spring  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Dire(;tory 
of  Newspapers  is  being  circir 
lated  to  advertisers  and  their 
agencies.  Published  by  NewK 
paper  Advertising  Service, 
lisher's  representative  for 
community  and  .suburban  weer 
ly  newspapers,  the  book  lists  ai 
general  circulation  papers  no* 
being  published. 
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dews  from  Brazil 
(In  Portuguese) 

Greets  Dutra  mag 

•  jj.ASHViLLE.  Tenn.  — Daily  ar-  |  i  i 

•  •les  written  in  Portuguese  ap-  ;  | 

I'ared  in  the  Nashville  Tenues  I 

to  mark  the  visit  to  Nash- 
v-ile  of  President  Eurico  Caspar  |  j 
Ditrs  of  Brazil  this  week.  j 

Arrangements  were  made  for  | 

•abled  reports  from  Brazil  by  ' 

Coleman  A.  Harwell,  editor  of  | 

■je  Tennessean,  in  a  telephone  1  petf 

all  to  Paulo  Bettencourt,  pub- 

■;her  of  the  Correia  de  Manha  Stall 

of  RiJ  de  Janeiro.  These  articles 

covered  a  digest  of  principal  na-  .  jjikJ 

-onal  news  of  the  South  Ameri-  ! 

can  republic.  ui-  u  j  are  1 

,  The  Tennessean  also  published  i 
a  daly  article  in  Portuguese  de-  , 
icriWng  activities  of  President  i 
Dufa  and  his  party.  These  were  | 
niten  by  Mrs.  Earl  W.  Thom-  ' 
as.  a  native  of  Brazil  w'ho  is  the  |  mat 

*if»  of  a  professor  in  the  Bra-  I 
cilip  Institute  of  Vanderbilt  |  orga 

University.  1  : 

Mr.  Harwell  had  arranged  for  i  pote 

a  Vanderbilt  University  student  '  I 
to  .erve  as  an  interpreter  when  !  '  lieVVi 
he  phoned  to  Mr.  Bettencourt, 
but  as  the  publisher  spoke  Eng- 
iish.  the  interpreter  was  not  ' 
oe«led.  '  , 

■  l)uil( 

ANG  Officers  Suspend  PDj 

Syracuse  Guild  j  ’ 

Suspension  of  the  Syracuse.  '  I  iliail 

.V.  Y..  Newspaper  Guild  charter 
,vai  voted  by  the  International  I  Oil  I’t 

Executive  Board  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Guild  this  week  |  ISSIIP 

'.vhen  the  board  met  to  draft  re-  I  ' 
ports  for  the  ANG  convention.  ; 

June  26-July  1  in  Columbus.  O.  ■ 

The  action  on  the  Syracuse 
guild  will  go  before  the  conven-  '  it  1)11 

t!o.n.  The  local  w-as  charged  , 

•rith  signing  agreements  to  ex-  ^  VOUr 

iend  its  contracts  with  the  Syra-  '  | 
me  Post  Standard  without  ne-  ‘  vniir 

gotiating  for  any  improvements,  i  '  * 

contrary  to  the  policy  of  the  I  |  , 

lEB  Contracts  committee.  An  1  j  Old  < 
otter  charge  was  that  negotia-  i 
tors  failed  to  keep  lEB  informed  I  I 
of  progress.  ' 

EB.  during  its  five-day  ses-  ,  . 

iioa.  also  concurred  with  a  CIO  I  licl  111 
.Micy  statement  that  union  of- 
:ers  are  morally  obliged  to  fol- 
.V  the  CIO  constitution  and  I 

:  invention  decisions. 

■  lar  sc 

Keller  Is  Promoted 

By  Standard  Gravure  i  j 

Louisville,  Ky.  — Edwin  S.  j  i 

Ke.ler,  long-time  sales  manager  i  '  BClvei 

of  Standard  Gravure  Corp.,  has 
boon  elevated  to  the  post  of  '  .VOU  S 

vicepresident  and  operating 
'anager.  Announcement  of  the  Seilta 

romotion  was  made  by  Lisle 
«er,  Jr„  vicepresident  of 
tindard  Gravure  and  its  par- 
nt  company,  the  Courier-Jour- 
Louisville  Times. 

Two  other  promotions  were  i 
lanounc^.  Melzar  Lowe,  for- 
tcer  assistant  production  man- 
?er,  was  made  assistant  man- 
er,  Galt  Miller,  a  member  I  1700 
the  advertising  staff  of  the  I 
Lourier-Journal  and  Times,  was 
ppointed  to  the  sales  staff  of 
•sndard  Gravure. 
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(  an  you  imagine — General  FcM)d.s — or  Standard  Brands — or  any 
magazine  pidilisher  —  e.\])eeting  the  sales  force  to  carry  the  whole 
burden  of  selling? 

X(^!  Success  is  NOT  achieved  that  way!! 

For  the  largest  jiossible  return  on  the  dollar  invested,  the  com¬ 
petent  .sales  staff  must  be  supjiorted  by  powerful  advertising  in 
standard  media  to  reach  that  great  background  audience  —  unseen 
and  unheard — nevertheles.s — wielding  a  mighty  iiiHiienc-e  when  li.sts 
are  made  u])  and  media  selected. 

KDrrOR  &  F(  lildSIIEH  supplies  that  powerful  influence  and 
may  be  profitably  employed  to  aid  and  a.ssist  your  aggressive  .sales 
organization — to  win  interest — to  hold  attention — to  .sell  your  many 
potential  adverti.sers,  and  agencies  that  spend  millions  of  dollars  in 
newspapers. 

That  EDITOR  ik-  PI  HEl.SHER  is  the  medium  to  employ  for 
building  new.spaper  linage  is  fully  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
EDITOR  &  PI  RLISIIER  carries  more  advertising  of  newsjiajiers 
than  any  other  medium — has  many  e.xclusive  newspaper  ac-count.s — 
on  regular  advertising  schedule.s — .some  of  them  have  not  mi.s.sed  an 
issue  of  EDrrOR  &  Pl’RU.SHER  for  many  years. 

EDrrOR  &  PI  BLESIIER  is  a  great  public  relations  medium — 
it  builds  good  will — prestige — gives  vital  information  with  re.si>ect  to 
your  newspajx'r  and  your  market — and  clinches  the  arguments  of 
your  .sales  organization,  thereby  creating  new  cximpaigns,  and  .selling 
old  ones. 

It  is  long  run  economy  to  employ — (’()XTINTTT^' — to  have  an 
ad  in  every  i.ssuc' — even  if  by  .so  doing  you  must  employ  smaller  spac  e. 

Some  F!DIT()R  &  PI  BLISHF3R  advertisers  have  been  on  regu¬ 
lar  sc'hedule  in  our  columns  for  more  than  30  years. 

If  you  have  any  lingering  doubts  about  our  ability  to  make  your 
advertising  investment  in  our  coliimn.s — a  profitable  investment  for 
you  and  your  pajier — })lea.se  phone  or  write,  and  we  will  .send  a  repre¬ 
sentative  with  the  facts  of  onr  coverage. 
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1700  Times  Tower  Building 
Telephone:  BRyont  9*3052 


42nd  Street  and  Broadway, 
New  York  18.  N.  Y. 
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Phila.  Inquirer  Boasts 
Palace  of  Rotogravure 


Sending  a  copy  boy  or  q 
cub  reporter  for  a  "pap,, 
stretcher"  has  been  a  long, 
standing  joke  in  the  n«wt 
paper  business.  ‘ 

But  not  in  the  new  Phil,, 
delphia  Inquirer  roto  plant  Ai 
last,  there  is  a  paper-stretehe. 
One  of  many  devices  in  ih, 
extensive  laboratory,  it's  u,,,; 
to  measure  the  amount  oi 
stretch  in  the  web  of  pop,, 
under  varying  temperatiie 


Philadelphia  -  Complete  de-  The  cover  press  will  turn  out  P^ace  on  me  xotu 

tails  of  the  huge  rotogravure  four-page  cover  sections  at  the  Vast  Conveyor  System 

building  of  the  Philadelphia  In-  rate  of  700.000  a  day.  The  conveyor  equipment  was 

quirer  were  revealed  this  week  xhe  solvent  recovery  system  designed  and  installed  by  the 

in  a  special  edition.  The  Inquir-  involves  a  maze  of  equipment  Jampol  Co.  H.  M.  Jampol  said: 
er  claims  it  to  be  the  largest,  stretching  the  width  of  the  "This  system  is  the  largest,  most 
finest-equipped  and  most  mod-  building.  Six  22^  2-ton  tanks  had  complete  and  most  modern  for 
ern  unit  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  to  be  swung  up  from  Broad  the  handling  of  rolls  of  paper 
It  was  three  years  a-building.  street  into  place  at  the  top  to  be  found  in  any  printing 
A  few  highlights:  floor.  plant  in  the  United  States  and 

•  1  720  000  square  feet  of  Operations  of  the  system  are  I  believe  in  any  plant  in  the 

Virtually  automatic  with  a  con-  world. 

m  2  fil  nrp«  units  staiit  check  maintained  by  a  It  supplies  both  the  roto  and 

•  3  A  solvent  recovery  svs-  control  room.  The  recovery  the  black  and  white  presses  in 

tern  which  saves  8400  000^  a  has  been  installed  within  the  adjoining  building.  The 

iJTr  S4UU,ouu  a  walls.  conveyor  is  2..520  feet  long  and 

■  •  4  A  milc  lons  monorail  Its  motors  —  even  its  tele-  it  is  augmented  by  an  elaborate 

svstpm  phones  are  completely  enclosed  track  system  which  delivers  the 

3  A  conveyor  belt  line  ‘*1  heavy  spark-proof  shields,  rolls  directly  to  the  presses, 

whkh  can  feed  -  paper  to  the  distillahon  equipment  runs  . 

presses  at  the  rate  of  600  tons  through  a  fireproof  tower.  itV'^intifiSk  woi^iSs  £lud^ 

an  hour.  The  solvent  recovery  system  jt^s  intimate  H 

•  6.  Storage  space  for  30.000  insures  that  air  discharged  from  '"^er  to  think  are  l^ated  on 

tons  of  paper.  30,000  gallons  of  the  rotogravure  plant  is  free  floor  mezLnhie  It  is 

ink  and  210.000  kallona  of  aol-  of  and^^oj- and  racovera  [f,' 

•  7,  One  ot  the  world  a  linest  lor  re-use  in  the  rotogravure  a„d'"2o'leeT°vid?  with  luM 

electronic  press  control  systems,  process.  ,  ®  vvindow's  onenine  out  on 

•  8.  A  giant  bindery  and  The  plant  vi^s  ^n'^iii^re’^co^  fhe  pressroom"  Its  control  prin- 

mailing  room.  an  80%  efficiency  in  the  recoy-  =  , onened  un  an  industrial 

•  9.  A  laboratory  for  the  sci-  ery  of  solvents,  but  it  can  really  He^fioDment  w^^ch  already  has 

entific  checking  of  every  stage  beat  that  figure  by  making  sol-  bv  othir  newsoa- 

of  the  rotogravure  process.  vents  literally  out  of  thin  air.  “een 

•  10.  A  capacity  for  newspa-  In  full  operation,  the  plant  S®  General  Eleckic  Ingineers 

per  and  magazine  publications  will  recover  more  than  100%  m  ^  “biggest  advLcen?ent  in 

of  146.800.000  pages  a  day.  terms  of  its  own  solvent— and  ^ 

•  11.  A  roof-top  helicopter  eventually  will  be  able  to  ship  ols  n  th 

„  B  ,  u  ml  bSng  dontdins  one  ot 

•  12.  Rooni  for  expa^ion  to  nations  largest  binderies, 

a  maximum  of  140  press  units.  capable  of  turning  out  1.000.- 

Floor  Levela  i  000  magazine  copies  in  a  24- 

A  concrete  structure,  finished  hour  day.  It  occupies  most  of 

in  light  buff  brick  throughout,  -ifg,  the  60.000  .square  feet  on  the 

with  a  white  limestone  facade  JW  second  ffoor. 

framing  a  giant  expanse  of  The  bindery  has  many  un¬ 
glass,  it  contains  seven  main  I  usual  features,  one  of  the  most 

floor  levels.  It  covers  an  area  J  fUl  striking  of  which  it  its  air  duct 

310  by  353  feet.  It  adjoins  the  1  »tZl  system  for  removing  scrap 

Inquirer  Tower  Building,  hous-  . »  dH  paper  directly  from  the  trirn- 

ing  editorial  departments,  busi-  ■  ming  knives  and  whisking  it 

ness  offices,  black  and  white  Pressure  to  balers  lo 

presses,  business  departments,  fjjf  (ij  cated  on  the  floor  above, 

etc.  wmS  IIII  “  The  laborator.v  is  located  on 


the  first  fioor  at  the  north  ac 
of  the  building.  Modern  sc,- 
tic  equipment  has  been  . 
stalled  to  check  on  such  vi 
able  factors  as  weight  ti 
strength  of  newspaper  j:- 
magazine  papers,  viscosity  » 
rotogravure  inks,  chemical  cc 
position  of  solvents,  adhei'i 
quality  of  bindery  glues,  ani-. 
sis  of  photographic  chemical: 

Public  interest  was  not  op- 
looked.  An  attractive  garcc 
area  stretches  the  full  lenp 
of  the  front  of  the  buildni 
along  Broad  Street. 

Another  public  relations  fa- 
ture  is  the  visitors’  gallery.  A 
flying  span  of  modernistic  »• 
sign,  it  is  suspended  by  sta;- 
less  steel  rods  and  crosses  ts 
pressroom,  providing  an  ida 
vantage  point  15  feet  above  Hi 
floor  of  the  pressroom. 

In  all  the  Inquirer  proper 
now  extends  for  718  feet  akc. 
Broad  Street,  from  CallowL 
to  Buttonwood  Streets. 

■ 

Off  Newsprint 

Montreal,  Que. — The  Brom 
ton  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  nev 
print  ntiill  at  Bromptonville  ■ 
closing  Miay  28,  owing  to  cr 
cellation  of  the  PhiUtdelph 
Bulletin  contract.  High  prod, 
tion  costs  were  blamed.  A  i 
built  machine  had  a  rated  . 
pacity  of  17,000  tons  a  year. 


‘House  of  Rotogravure'  adjoins  Philadelphia  Inquirer  tower  (at  left). 

■  EDITOR  &  P  U  B  L  I  S  K  E  F  tor  May  28, 1: 
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Union  System  Blamed 
For  Newsprint  Damage 


L  By  Tom  Cameron 

Lo‘  A.vceles— As  long  as  union 
hiring  halls  insist  on  rotating 
•her  rosters  of  longshoremen, 
enorant  and  careless  workmen 
ivil  damage  newsprint  rolls,  the 
13ti  annual  Pacific  Newspaper 
Meehanical  Conference  was  told 
here  this  week  by  a  veteran 
paier  distributor. 

Four  hundred  mechanical  su¬ 
perintendents.  business  and  pro- 
durtion  managers,  purchasing 
agents,  engravers,  pressroom 
foremen,  stereotypers,  compos- 
t  aij  room  heads,  machinists  and 
'  rniilers  participated  in  the  two- 
d!>’  session. 

The  conference  drew  delegates 
fnm  California.  Arizona,  Utah, 
Nivada,  New  Mexico,  Oregon, 
Washington,  British  Columbia 
aid  Hawaii. 

Gross  New  President 
At  the  annual  election.  Fred 
Q-oss.  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
sicepresident  of  the  northern 
dvision.  was  elected  president. 
Louis  M.  Richardson,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Herald-Express,  was  re¬ 
elected  vicepresident,  southern 
division.  Other  vicepresidents 
are:  Clyde  Bowen,  Wall  Street 
Journal,  northern  division; 
Harry  Hale.  Portland  (Ore.) 
Oregonian,  northwestern  divi¬ 
sion.  Fred  J.  Moyer,  Los  An- 
jtles  Daily  News,  and  Edward 
L  Conley,  San  Francisco  Chron¬ 
icle,  were  reelected  secretaries. 
Lester  F.  Crebassa.  Seattle 
Time*,  was  reelected  Washing¬ 
ton  representative. 

The  paper  expert  was  H.  Earl 
Knapp  of  Crown-Zellerbach 
(torp.,  who  was  introduced  by 
(lien  R.  Hutchinson,  assistant 
jroduction  .superintendent,  Los 
kngeles  Times,  and  Harry  Da¬ 
vidson,  mechanical  superinten¬ 
dent,  San  Francisco  Call-Bulle¬ 
tin,  co-chairman  of  an  overflow 
meeting  of  business  and  produc¬ 
tion  managers,  purchasing 
agents  and  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendents. 

Mr.  Knapp  was  bombarded 
with  questions.  Most  were  in¬ 
terested  in  improvement  of  qual¬ 
ity  as  a  means  of  cutting  press 
teops  and  other  production  prob- 
bms. 

Gordon  Dixon,  San  Rafael 
(Calif.)  Independent,  wanted  to 
know  the  prospects  of  lower 

rices  on  newsprint,  but  Mr. 
napp  said  he  could  promise 
lothing  in  that  line  under  cur- 
lent  conditions.  Tom  Hickey, 
w*  Angeles  Times,  asked  “What 
•re  the  mills  doing  to  improve 
quality?” 

Knapp:  We  are  improving 
•ewsprint  rolls  eis  well  as  sheet 
lewsprint  by  putting  in  new 
•quipment  designed  to  turn  out 
•  uniform,  satisfactory  product. 
Shipper's  Responsibility 
Hickey:  What  about  what 
happens  to  the  paper  after  it 
leaves  the  mills  and  before  we 
ran  get  it  on  our  presses? 

Knapp ;  The  rolls  leave  the 
hulls  in  first-class  condition.  We 
^  to  that.  But  control  of  dam¬ 


age  in  transit  is  out  of  the  mills' 
hand^.  That  is  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  the  shipper.  The  shipper 
needs  to  train  crews  of  handlers. 
.  .  .  But  as  long  as  the  unions  in¬ 
sist  on  rotating  crews  out  of 
their  hiring  halls,  there  will  al- 
way.s  be  careless  or  inexperi¬ 
enced  men  who  will  drop  rolls, 
ii.-^e  equipment  improperly  aiid 
otherwise  defeat  the  efforts  of 
the  mills  and  the  shippers  to  de¬ 
liver  first-class  paper  in  first- 
class  condition.  Trucks  and 
other  equipment  have  been  de¬ 
signed  to  handle  paper  rolls 
without  damage,  but  improper 
use  of  this  equipment  causes 
damage. 

Hickey:  What  about  using  a 
plastic  wrapper  to  protect  news¬ 
print? 

Knapp:  All  that  can  be  done 
in  that  line  is  to  increase  the 
weight  of  the  wrapper.  But  you 
cannot  protect  a  newsprint  roll 
with  a  wrapper  of  whatever 
kind  or  thickness  if  stevedores 
permit  it  to  strike  against  a 
hatch  coaming  or  to  thump 
heavily  onto  a  handling  dock. 

George  Chappel,  Alisal 
( Calif. )  Progress :  Why  do  you 
not  use  wooden  bands  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  ends  of  the  rolls? 

Knapp:  That  was  tried  years 
ago.  The  Scandinavians  tried 
it,  but  it  was  abandoned  for  the 
rea.son  that  when  the  bands 
were  knocked  off  in  handling, 
the  damage  was  worse  than  if 
the  roll  had  been  handled  in  the 
conventional  manner. 

Must  Pay  for  Quality 

Henry  Eybers,  Salt  Lake  City 
•  Utah)  Tribune-Telegram:  Do 
the  paper  mills  plan  to  use 
heavier  sheets  for  newsprint? 

Knapp:  When  you  go  from  32- 
pound  to  34-pound  newsprint 
you  increase  the  cost  about  6%. 
We  are  increasing  the  moisture 
content  of  the  product  in  order 
to  increase  its  bulk.  As  you 
may  know.  Western-made  sheets 
have  been  considered  inferior  to 
the  Eastern  product  because  of 
having  less  moisture  and  le.ss 
bulk. 

Eybers:  Well,  when  are  they 
going  to  improve  the  quality? 

Knapp:  When  .vou  improve 
the  quality  you  increase  the 
price,  necessarily.  And  you  are 
never  going  to  achieve  Saturday 
Evening  Post  quality  of  repro¬ 
duction  on  newsprint. 

George  Hall.  Pasadena  (  Calif. ) 
Independent:  How  about  a  30- 
pound-base  paper?  Would  it 
save  the  newspapers  money? 

Knapp:  It  costs  more  to  pro¬ 
duce  and  use  30-pound  paper 
than  32-pound.  That  is  because 
there  is  more  trouble  in  the  pa¬ 
per  machines  as  well  as  on  the 
presses.  There  is  more  ink 
penetration  and  there  are  more 
web  breaks  with  the  lighter 
stock. 

In  answer  to  a  suggestion  by- 
Mr.  Dixon  that  the  color  of 
newsprint  be  lightened  for  bet¬ 
ter  reproduction,  Mr.  Knapp 


Lowell  E.  lessen,  publisher  oi  Turlock  Journal  and  president  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  pounds  home  a  message 
on  newspapers'  contribution  to  freedom  at  the  Pacific  Newspaper 
Mechanical  Conference.  Seated,  left,  Louis  M.  Richardson,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Herald-Express,  and  Harold  Winn.  Hollywood  Citizen-News. 


said  he  did  not  think  the  idea 
would  prove  worth  the  added 
expense. 

Lou  Davis,  purchasing  agent 
for  the  Times-Mirror  Publishing 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  asked  Mr. 
Knapp  what  is  the  future  of  re¬ 
converted  or  de-inked  news¬ 
print? 

Knapp:  It  is  a  big  problem  to 
wash  the  carbon  out  of  news¬ 
print.  And  it  is  necessary  to  add 
new  pulp  to  sweeten  the  mix¬ 
ture,  and  sulphate  for  strength. 
I  think  this  has  a  limited  future. 

Waste  Paper  Burned 

Mr.  Knapp  also  sympathized 
with  purchasing  agents  who 
complained  that  the  market  for 
waste  paper  had  fallen  so  low 
that  some  publishing  houses 
were  being  forced  to  burn  it  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  it. 

A.  T.  Coogan  of  the  California 
Electrotype-Stereotype  Co.  as¬ 
serted  the  industry  was  going 
back  to  the  baked  mat,  although 
its  cost  is  twice  that  of  cold- 
rolled.  because  of  reduced 
shrinkage  and  ability  to  hold 
the  highlights  and  middle  tones 
of  engravings. 

Co-Chairman  Hutchinson, 
swinging  the  clinic  to  personnel 
problems,  said  he  considered 
foremen's  conferences  invalu¬ 
able  in  solving  such  problems 
as  late  press  runs  and  poor-pro¬ 
duction  problems. 

Mr.  Hall  of  the  Pasadena  In¬ 
dependent  said  department 
heads  of  his  paper  meet  month¬ 
ly  to  thresh  out  personnel  as 
well  as  other  problems.  Bill 
Dorriss  of  Rodgers-McDonald 
Publishing  Co..  Los  Angeles, 
said  staff  heads  meet  for  lunch 
every  Monday,  with  excellent 
coordination  and  fine  results. 
John  Andreson.  Los  Angeles 
Times,  cautioned  that  such  meet¬ 
ings  are  in  danger  of  losing  their 
value  if  held  when  unnecessary 
but  merely  because  of  a  sched¬ 
ule. 

Mr.  Eybers  of  Salt  Lake  City 
suggested  that  “if  employers 
would  take  a  more  personal  in¬ 
terest  in  their  employees  all 
year  around,  rather  than  only 
when  negotiating  scales.”  better 
relations  might  prevail. 

The  conference  was  marked 
by  elaborate  displays  of  equip¬ 


ment — the  first  time  the  manu¬ 
facturers  have  participated  in 
the  13  y'ears  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  history. 

Trying  to  save  money  in  ink 
costs  ■  is  false  economy  because 
of  the  poorer  appearance  of 
comics  and  advertisements — 
and  appearance  in  printing  is 
everything,  C.  M.  CTod)  Reid, 
president  of  the  California  Ink 
Co.,  advised. 

•'We  can  make  an  ink  to  fit  a 
price  without  any  effort  at  all.” 
he  said,  “but  every  representa¬ 
tive  of  our  company  resists  that 
tendency  consistently — and  at 
the  cost  sometimes  of  losing 
some  business  to  the  competi¬ 
tion. 

“I  think  it  would  be  wiser  if 
you  would  spend  more  for 
stronger  inks,  makeready,  and 
paper,  if  necessary,  in  order  to 
.■iatisfy  your  advertiser  and  meet 
.vour  ever-increasing  competi¬ 
tion.  Is  it  economical  when  a 
publisher  makes  re-runs  amount¬ 
ing  to  $8,000  in  one  month  when 
his  total  ink  bill  for  the  month 
was  less  than  $1,000?” 

■ 

Barnet  Joins  HT 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
has  appointed  Sylvan  M.  Barnet 
as  United  States  representative 
for  its  European  Edition  which 
is  published  in  Paris  six  days  a 
week.  Mr.  Barnet  was  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  U.  S. 
News  and  World  Report  for 
three  years. 
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Forrestal  Death 

continued  from  page  5 


N.  Y.  Times  Ran  5:30  A.M. 
Forrestal  Death  Extra 
Because  production  had  been 

slowed  by  an  extra  large  news 
section,  the  New  York  Times 
was  able  to  run  the  story  of 
James  V.  Forrestal’s  death  in  the 
last  110,000  copies  of  its  Sunday 
paper,  May  22,  Managing  Editor 
Edwin  L.  James  reported.  The 
copies  carried  an  “ear”  reading 
“5:30  A.M.  Extra.” 

Mr.  James  said  Neil  MacNeil, 
assistant  night  managing  editor, 
had  gone  home  at  3:45  a.m.,  but 
several  men  remained  on  the 
copy  desk  to  work  on  the  Times’ 
International  Air  Edition.  When 
they  learned  of  the  Forrestal 
story,  they  called  Mr.  MacNeil 
and  set  up  a  deep  box  for  page 
one. 

Ordinarily,  said  Mr.  James, 
the  paper  would  have  been  off 
the  presses  by  that  time.  That 
night,  however,  the  Times  had 
a  92-page  "main  sheet.”  ’ 

A  tip  received  at  4:20  a.m.  by 
A1  Irving,  Times  mailer  for  20 
years,  started  the  wheels  rolling 
for  the  extra. 


(l^bituarp 
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NEWSPAPER— BOKERS 


George  M.  Raines,  Navy  psy¬ 
chiatrist.  Referring  to  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  Mr.  Forrestal  by 
Dr.  William  C.  Menninger  and 
himself  at  Hobe  Sound.  Fla. 
early  in  April,  Dr.  Raines  said; 

“There  was  a  history  of  an 
alleged  suicide  attempt  obtained 
by  Dr.  Menninger,  which  is  said 
to  have  occurred  on  the  night 
before  the  patient  was  seen  by 
him.”  ( April  1 ). 

Mr.  Pearson’s  later  statement 
of  “live  attempts”  was  denied 
by  Dr.  Raines,  who  said:  "At 
no  time  during  his  residence  in 
the  Naval  Hospital  had  Mr.  For¬ 
restal  made  a  suicidal  gesture 
or  a  suicidal  attempt.” 

Funeral  Opened  to  Press 

When  arrangements  were 
made  for  burial  of  Mr.  Forrestal 
in  Arlington  National  Cemetery 
as  a  victim  of  “operational  fa¬ 
tigue,”  last-minute  changes  were 
made  to  allow  reporters  and 
photographers  to  attend. 

In  his  youth.  Mr.  Forrestal 
was  a  reporter  for  the  Mat- 
teawan  Journal,  published  in  his 
hometown  of  Beacon,  N.  Y.,  and 
later  for  the  Mount  Vernon 
<  N.  Y.)  Argus  and  Poughkeep¬ 
sie  (N.  Y.)  News  Press.  He  al 
.so  worked  on  the  Daily  Prince- 
touian  to  earn  part  of  his  ex¬ 
penses  in  college. 

Mr.  P'orrestal  had  told  inti¬ 
mates  around  the  National  Press 
Club  that  he  suspected  from  the 
start  that  newspaper  work  was 
not  for  him.  On  his  first  day  of 
work,  in  1908,  he  recalled,  he 
slipped  on  a  patch  of  ink  in  the 
pressroom  and  spoiled  a  new 
white  .suit. 

Just  before  going  into  the  in¬ 
vestment  business,  he  worked  a 
brief  spell  on  the  New  York 
World. 

One  son,  Peter,  has  a  summer¬ 
time  job  as  copyboy  on  the 
Washington  Post.  The  elder 
son,  Michael,  is  with  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Co-operation  Administra¬ 
tion  in  Europe. 


Guy  B.  Baker,  60,  publisher 
of  the  Boyne  City  (Mich.) 
Citizen  for  12  years,  recently, 
at  his  home  after  a  short  ill- 


Leola  Judson  Green,  73.  so 
ciety  editor  of  the  Tifton  (Ga. ) 
Gazette  for  50  years,  recently. 

Frederick  Rasb.ach  Helmer. 
90.  for  22  years  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Clinton  (Wis. ) 
Banner,  recently,  at  his  home. 

Tho.mas  E.  Sweeney,  47.  Web¬ 
ster,  Ma.ss..  reporter  for  the 
Worcester  Evening  Gazette  for 
28  years.  May  11,  at  his  home  in 
Webster. 

Elmer  P.  Fries,  64.  editorial 
writer  and  political  columnist 
for  the  Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch. 
May  18,  at  Columbus.  He  had 
also  been  with  the  Cincinnati 
Post,  old  Chicago  Journal,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Commercial  Tribune. 
Philadelphia  North  American 
and  New  York  Post. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Crowne  John¬ 
son,  former  advertising  execu¬ 
tive  and  w'ife  of  William  C. 
Johnson,  vicepresident  of  Saw- 
.ver-Ferguson-Walker  Co.,  news¬ 
paper  representatives.  May  18. 

John  Everett  Beer,  50.  New¬ 
ark  (N.  J.)  News  sports  colum¬ 
nist,  May  19.  at  a  Newark  hos¬ 
pital.  He  started  newspapering 
as  a  copyboy  for  the  old  New¬ 
ark  Sunday  Call  when  he  was 
15,  and  became  managing  editor 
before  the  paper  was  taken  over 
by  the  News  three  years  ago. 

William  M.  Bolger,  57.  for¬ 
mer  reporter  and  assistant  city 
editor  for  the  New  York  Sun. 
and  later  with  the  advertising 
firm  of  Kelly.  Nason.  Inc.,  May 
19,  at  his  Bronx  home. 

Cecil  Pinckney  Northrop.  48. 
newspaperman,  ship's  master 
and  commercial  airline  pilot. 
May  21.  at  Alexandria.  Va.  He 
had  been  vicepresident  of  the 
Observer  Publishing  Co.,  Wash¬ 
ington.  Pa.,  publisher  of  the 
Washington  Reporter  and  Ob¬ 
server,  and  Beaver  Falls  (Pa.) 
News-Tribune,  since  1940 

Fred  Sheram.  42.  copy  desk- 
man  on  the  Columbus  (O. ) 
Citizen,  May  19,  in  his  Colum¬ 
bus  hotel  room.  He  had  been 
with  11  papers  in  his  20  years 
of  newspapering. 

Frank  P.  Wellman,  76,  for 
many  years  a  feature  writer  for 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  new’spa- 
pers.  recently,  in  a  Salt  Lake 
hospital  after  a  long  illness. 

G.  Edward  Walker.  34.  one¬ 
time  promotion  manager  of  Al¬ 
bany  (N.  Y. )  Times-Union, 
May  23,  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  after  a 
long  illness. 

Leroy  Blessing,  71.  editor  of 
Bellfontaine  (O. )  Index  Repub¬ 
lican  from  1903  to  1920,  May  23. 


June  2-4 — National  Feder¬ 
ation  of  Press  Women.  Inc., 
annual  convention.  Hotel 
Muehlebach,  Kansas  City 

June  2-4 — National  Press 
Photographers’  Assn,  conven¬ 
tion.  Brighton  Hotel.  Atlan¬ 
tic  City. 

June  3-4 — Illinois  Daily 
Newspaper  Markets,  annual 
meeting.  Abraham  Lincoln 
Hotel,  Springfield.  Ill. 

June  4  —  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Assn.. 
Western  region  Weeklies' 
meeting,  William  Penn  Hotel, 
Pittsburgh. 

June  4-7 — NEA.  annual 
convention.  Hotel  Utah  and 
Newhouse,  Salt  Lake  City. 
Utah. 

June  6-8 — ANPA  Mechan¬ 
ic  a  1  Conference.  Palmer 
House.  Chicago. 

June  9-11  —  Oklahoma 
Press  Assn.,  annual  spring 
meeting.  Hotel  Severs,  Mus¬ 
kogee. 

June  9-11  — -  California 
Newspaper  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers’  Assn.,  annual  conven¬ 
tion.  Stockton.  Calif. 

June  11  —  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Assn., 
Northcenlral  region  Week- 
lie.s’  meeting.  Penn  Wells 
Hotel,  Wellsboro. 

June  1 1— Michigan  Press 
Assn.,  news  photography  con¬ 
ference,  Michigan  State  Col¬ 
lege.  East  Lansing. 

June  16-18— Negro  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Assn..  10th 
annual  convention.  Carver 
Hall.  Washington,  D.  C. 

June  16-19— Oregon  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Assn..  62nd 
annual  convention.  Gearhart 
Hotel,  Gearhart,  Ore. 


Classified  Ads 


SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time — $.50  per  line 
4  times —  .40  per  line 


HELP  WANTED  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 


1  time — $1.00  per  line 

2  times —  .90  per  line 
4  times —  .80  per  line 

3  lines  minimum 


OoDnt  •pprozimatelr  S  letter 
word*,  one  line. 

Connt  four  words  for  box  nninber. 
No  abbreviations. 

Forms  close  Wednesday  noon. 


There  is  a^i  additional  charge  ot 
1 5  cents  for  the  use  of  a  box  num 
ber  on  each  order.  Postage  charges 
incurred  for  forwarding  PACKAGES 
will  be  billed. 


Grove  Buys  Fitch 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  —  James  H. 
Grove.  35  year  old  president  of 
the  Grove  Laboratories,  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  his  company  has 
bought  the  F.  W.  Fitch  Co.,  of 
Des  Moines,  effective  June  1. 
Acquisition  of  Fitch  makes 
Grove  one  of  the  country’s 
largest  independent  drug  and 
toiletry  manufacturers. 


WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS, 
please  address  them  as  follows:  Box 
Number,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  1475 
Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER— BROKERS 


AD'VAXTAOEOUS  buys  in  western 
newspapers.  Marcus  Griffin  A  Associ¬ 
ates,  Box  608,  Tucumcari,  New  Mex. 


CALIFORNIA  DAILIES.  WEEKLIES 
.1.  A.  Snyder.  9980  Braddock  Drive 
Culver  City.  California. 


CALIB’OKNrA  -  ARIZONA  -  NEVADi 
dailies,  weeklies.  J.  R.  (Isbbert  3m} 
Orange  St.,  Riverside.  Califnm'i.  " 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATI^ 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties  " 
W.  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura,  Califott, 


DAILIES  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD  ' 
L.  PARKER  LIKELY 
Times  Bldg.,  St.  Petersburg,  Fieri, 
FLORIDA  dailies  and  weeklies 
and  sold.  The  R.  H.  Berg  Co..  Box  a 
Melbourne.  Florida. 


IOWA,  NEBRASKA  AND  SOCIB 
DAKOT.\  newspapers.  Herman  8 
Koch.  2610  Nebraska  St..  Sioux  Bt 
18.  Iowa.  _ 


MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton,  N  t 
Estal)lished  1914.  Newspapers  bouii 
and  sold  without  publicity. 


NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEX 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn.  N.  I 


★  Personal  service  backed  with  k  i 
years'  experience  in  the  West.  Artk 
W.  Stype.s.  625  Market  St.,  San  Fru 
I  iseo  5,  California. 


THIS  29-year-old  agency  operates  a 
the  basis  of  a  square  deal  for  buje 
and  seller. 

Len  Feighner  Agency,  Box  192,  Y- 
Pleasant,  Michigan. 


We  have  better  buys  from  $20.000  6 
$2,000,000. 

ODETT  &  ODETT,  Brokers  L 
Publishers  for  many  years  I 
P.  O.  Rnx  527,  San  Fernando,  Cili'  I 


UNIVERSAL 
(’Mll.DREN’S  DAY 
•lUNE  25th 

N  e.illing  all  m-wspaiier  men  snd  »> 
itien  to  he!]*  all  children  hare  mor 
Inn  (in  this,  the  11th  .Innivcrssrr 
rli.'ir  (lav  of  days. 

DO  NOT  KAIL  THEM 


Sponsored  hy  thi' 

.10 Y  FOR  CHILDREN  MOVESEV 
Box  17:11 

Oakland,  California 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SAU 


(  ITALOOI’K  No.  21.  N ■  e -papers  (o- 
-:a!e.  Now  ready.  Write  for  fopj 
May  Bros..  Binglinniton,  N.  T. 


r  .A  T  il  FO  R  N I A  BI  WEEK  hY 

NEVER  BEFORE  OFFERED 
l.ii.ateil  residential-industrial  (ily 
finest  California  situation.  Paper,  jo! 
plant  gross  .$85.0(10.  Supi'*rb  eqaip 
nieiit.  Partnership  to  right  man.  Ms! 
ln(|uirii‘S  please  give  hnnncial  wfer 


WILLIAM  TAYLOR 
1  407  BUSH  ST.,  SAN  FUAX(nS0 


EXCLUSIVE  county  seat  vMklj 
$44,000  volume;  subs  $3.00;  minimi! 
ad  rate  40e;  E  Duplex;  two  14  Lines 
good  equipment  throughout;  Esih: 
pay  $12,000  net;  requires  $20,00 
cnsli;  eastern  South  Dakota.  Vlsyi' 
P(‘terson,  National  Loan  Bldg.,  Moot 

liead,  Minnesota, _ 

NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA,  (in* 
$3 '..000.  Good  net.  No  competitiot 
Asking  $4.5.000.  .Tack  L.  Stoll.  Boi 
8498.  Los  Angeles  16.  California. 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  exciuiv 
dailv  in  enmmnnify  of  15.000,  I20C 
noo’cash  for  100%  or  $100,000  fSf 
for  50%  required  as  down  paymeal 
Box  3427.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PROFITABLE  South  West  Sea: 
Weekly.  One  of  state’s  best  equiW8 
plants.  Excellent  growing  arei.  Fit 
lislier’s  personal  problems  r^t:n 
quick  sale  at  $3,5,000,  down  $15,500 
Information  only  if  known  or  nnenns 
references.  MARCUS  GRIFHN.  ei 
elusive  broker.  Tuenmeari.  New  J'l 


PUBLICATIONS  WANTED  _ 

EXPERIENCED  publisher,  18 
advertising,  direction  large  daily.  4* 
38.  Recently  sold  interest. 
buy  50%  to  all  small  or  medium  a*". 
Will  work  with  present  owner  on  M 
tual  compatability  option,  if  d<W|* 
Replies  .strictest  confidence.  No  ot* 
ers.  Box  3412,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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PUBLICATIONS  WANTED _ _ 

rnlTOK  publisher’s  assistant,  20 
experience  on  30,000-50,000 
iailies  wants  to  buy  small  daily; 
«id»vst  preferred.  t)r  opportunity  to 
nsn«e  such  property  with  option  to 
auT.  Diversified  manaiteinent  experi¬ 
ence  .\dequately  financed.  Box  3437, 
Editir  &  Publisher 


740«00  DOW.N  I’.VYMENT  on  Mid- 
Ves'  daily,  Hox  95,  Xouata.  Oklahoma, 
isnl  reference. 


mechanical  equipment  for  sale 

auction  sale 


‘>  0  Tliird  -^ve..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Weiiesday,  Juiie  8,  1949 — 10:30  a.m. 

4— ilodel  C  Intertypes;  1— C.  S.  M. 
Intirtvpe;  Extra  Magazines,  Matrices, 
■)— Lu'illows.  8  cabinets,  150  fonts 
Lndow  Mats,  .Model  E  Elrod  with  18 
nods,  monotype  material  maker  with 
10  molds.  3  monotype  type  casters 
»ih  keyboards,  75  fonts  monotype 
nits.  60.000  lbs.  Linotype  and  Mono- 
tpe  Metal.  Very  Large  Composing 
Rom.  Verticals,  Kellys.  Cylindi-r 
Pssses.  Job  Presses,  Uindery  includ 
itc  hilders,  etc. 

Write  for  Complete  Circular 

S.HW.4UTZ  BROS..  .VUCTIOXKEKS 
2”  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  Y 


OMPLETE  NEWSPAPER  PLANT 
32 -Page  Hoe  Press 
Stereotype  Equipment 
4  Linotypes 
Ludlow  and  Elrod 
.40  Motor  Equipment 
Available  Immediately 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


M.4KK  CS  .4N  OEKEK  for  Monotype 
t';B4473  (type  and  material)  with 
molds  5T934,  SU448.  2  KB  molds  for 
6  pt.  slugs  and  rules.  K  mold  for  12 
pt.  slugs  and  rules,  K  mold  fur  2  pt. 
leads  and  rules ;  Chelt  regular  mats 
36-24-18  pt.;  Chelt  condensed  36-24 
pt.;  Cooper  36-30-24  18  pt.;  (Joudy 
regular  36-24- 18  pt.;  Goudy  italics 
36-24-18  pt.;  Chelt  italics  36-24  pt. ; 
border  mats,  12  pt.  4  faces.  6  pt.  8 
faces.  2  pt.  2  faces,  also  blanks  for 
leads  and  slugs.  Equiiuneiit  in  daily 
oiperation,  one  mold  recently  rebuilt. 
The  Dothan  Eagle,  Dothan,  Ala. 


CUTLER-HAMMER  40/3  H.  P.  two 
motor  full  automatic  newspaper  press 
drives  and  control  panels,  220  v.  3 
ph.  60  cy.  AC.  complete  with  resistors 
and  push  button  stations.  Used,  serv¬ 
iceable,  now  available.  Two  are  face¬ 
plate  type,  equipped  to  parallel;  two 
are  cross  head  type,  will  also  parallel. 
Hand  casting  stereo  equipment,  21Mi 
inch  cutoff,  several  pieces,  list  on  re¬ 
quest.  The  EASTERN  COLOR  PRINT 
ING  CO..  Waterbury  91.  Connecticut. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS 
AVAILABLE 

4  Unit  Z-type  straight  line  press  with 
double  delivery  folder.  Hoe  ink  pumps, 
solid  steel  cylinders  with  roller  bear¬ 
ings.  Four  (4)  Cline  reels,  one  paper 
conveyor  to  mail  room.  100  H.  P. 
tnotor,  D.  C.  current,  includes  section 
of  control  panel  with  buttons  and  ac¬ 
cessories.  Entire  press  in  good  condi¬ 
tion,  boxed — crated  in  preservative 
and  ready  for  shipment — and  priced 
fur  (|uick  sale.  Box  3280.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


BEN  SHULMAN 
500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18. 


ONE  Hoe  metal  furnace,  3000-lb.  ca- 
)»oity.  equipped  with  Hoe  pump, 
largach  metal  feeder,  double  water- 
)oied  mould,  Parklow  automatic 
lamer.  $250  F.O.B.  Corpus  Christi, 
Texas.  Write  Caller-Times,  Corpus 
Ohristi. 


ONE  EACH  ELECTRIC  BASEBALL 
ud  football  action  scoreboards.  Foot- 
lill  size  8'/i'  X  7%':  Baseball  size 
11%'  X  9^'.  Will  sell  separately  or 
;)gether.  P.O.B,  Bakersfield.  Write 
tie  Bakersfield  Californian,  Bakers- 
ield.  California. 


UNOTYPE  MATS.  5W  point  Ionic 
with  bold,  6  point  Century  expanded 
vith  bold,  6'A  point  Ionic  £5  with 
bold  face  £2.  7  point  Ionic  with  bold. 
Ben  Shulman.  Inc.,  137  Gould  St., 
Rochester.  New  York. 


FOR  SALE  BLUE  STREAK,  model 
31,  4-niagazine  Linotype  with  quadder, 
motor,  electric  pot,  Ludwick  feeder. 
No.  mats.  Immediate  delivery.  Best 
cash  offer.  Idaho  Printcrafters,  Boise, 
Idaho. 


COMPLETE  NEWSPAPER  PLANT. 
Nothing  else  to  buy.  Consists  of  good 
Rotary  New-spaper  Press,  four  Lino¬ 
types.  Ludlow,  type  cabinets,  all  in 
exceptionally  good  condition.  Going 
out  of  business  and  must  vacate  prem¬ 
ises.  Low  price.  Box  3294,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FOR  SALE— GOSS  DOUBLE  POLD¬ 
ER  with  upper  formers,  complete: 
22H  inch  cut-off.  .Also  Ostrander 
Seymour  curved  router,  2244  inch 
plate.  Kimbe]  motor,  1  H.P.  3  ph. 
Write  Box  235,  Pasadena  Independ¬ 
ent,  34  N.  Raymond,  Pasadena,  Calif. 


POR  SALE — New  equipment,  Directo- 
nat,  Monomelt,  Morrison,  Saw-s,  Ro- 
ary.  Shavers,  Radial  Arm  Routers. 
Stereotype  Supplies.  Chases,  Form 
fables,  etc.  The  Mezo-Steele  Company, 
too  West  Madison  St..  Chicago  Ill. 


’HOTO  ENGRAVING  EQUIPMENT 
(5  line  Levy  screen  16  x  20.  Nolan 
router.  36  in.  Texto  shearer.  .411  new. 
.ohn  C,  Crozier.  1290  Central  Ave., 
Hillside.  New  .lersey. 


rOK  SALE:  24  PAGE  HOE  Web 
?resi  two  plates  wide.  23  9  '16’'  sheet 
mt.  With  stereotyping  equipment, 
miiiediately  available  in  East.  Box 
'451.  Editor  A-  Publisher. 


ROL'SE  No.  1  Hand  Saw  rebuilt  by 
Rouse,  new  machine  elfuieney,  off, 
.4.  C.  60  cycle  motor.  TYPE  A-  PRESS 
W  ILLI.NOIS.  Inc.  110  West  Harri¬ 
son.  Chicago. 


FOR  SALE 

NEW  GE  MOTOR  DRIVE 
Seiieral  Electric  100  H.  P.  Full  Au 
tomalic  Newspaper  Press  Motoi 
Drive,  alternating  current  220  volts  J 
phase  60  cycles,  packed  in  origins 
cases.  Immediate  delivery.  De 
Jailed  description  availahle.  Write 
Box  3448,  Editor  &  Publislier. 


single  WRAPPER 
:  '*•  -^'bens  Messenger  hai 

■nstalled  two;  Newark  Advoeate,  one 
onillicothe  and  Lancaster  installation! 
on  order.  For  details,  write  ED.MOND 
Callowhill  Street,  Phils 
oolphis  30,  Pennsylvania.  • 


HOE  FOUR  UNIT  PRESS,  double 
folders  and  rolls  on  each  end  with 
AC  drive  and  stereotype  equipment. 
George  C.  Oxford,  Boise,  Idaho. 


FOR  SALE 

HOE  SIMPLEX 

16-32  page  press,  single  width.  2244" 
cutoff;  with  stereo  equipment.  Avail¬ 
able  July. 


HOE  QUAD  PRESS 
2244"  cutoff;  A  C  motor  drive  and 
stereo  equipment. 


HOE  SEXTUPLE 

Black  and  White  or  color,  21>/4"  cut 
off,  double  folder,  end  feed. 


GOSS  OCTUPLE 

23  9/16’’  cutoff;  with  spot  color.  AO 
motor  drive,  complete  stereo  equip¬ 
ment. 


8  PAGE  GOSS  COMET 


8  PAGE  DUPLEX  FLATBED 
•Angle  bar  model.  Available  June  1st. 


16-PAGE  SCOTT  ROTARY 
23  9  16"  cut-off;  AC  drive,  stereotype 
equipment. 


BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave..  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Suite  1724,  Phone:  BRyant  9-1132 
Cable  Address:  ’ ‘Shiilviri-ss  New-  York" 


editor  6. 


PUBLISHER  for  Mtiy  28,  1949 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR JA^ 

FOR  SALE 

High  grade  used  newspaper  rotary 
presses;  Goss,  Hoe.  Scott,  and  Duplex; 
electrical  equipment  and  stereo;  some 
with  color,  reels  and  C-H  conveyors. 
AU  page  sizes.  Write  us  for  our  cur¬ 
rent  list. 

Model  “A”  and  Model  ‘‘E"  Flat  Bed 
Presses  attraptively  priced,  f.o.b.  cars. 

We  also  purchase  used  press,  stereo, 
and  composing  room  equipment. 

THE  MEZO-STEELE  COMPANY 
400  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  6,  Ill. 
Phone:  ANdover  3-6497 


5  £8  Linotypes 

2  .Model  C — 3  Magazine  Intertypes 
Model  .4  Intertype 
8-page  E  Duplex  Press 
Flat  bed  Miehle  &  Babcock  Pre.sses 

NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
Marshall  &  Jefftr.son  Streets 
Pliiladelphia,  Pennsylvania 


FOR  .‘^ALE— I.nillow,  excellent  condi¬ 
tion,  new-  gas  pot.  Margach  feeder.  220 
volt  3  phase  .4.  C.  motor.  Replaced 
with  new  machine  with  electric  pot. 
•Available  now.  Uniontown  New-spa- 
pers.  Ine.,  8- 10  East  Chiirch  St.. 
I’m  ion  town.  Pennsylvania. 

USEFUL  ELECTROTYPE 
UNIT 

No.  8  Hoe  Metal  Fiirnaee,  with  square 
pot  measuring  28  x  43"  inside,  6" 
deep.  2400  lbs.  capacity. 

Equipped  with  Ensign-Reynolds  gas 
immersion  burner. 

.Also  Hoe  3-pan  Backing  Stand  with 
blower:  20  ft.  overhead  trolley,  etc. 
Fur  further  details: 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  COMPANY,  INC. 
Stamford.  Connecticut 
(New  York  S.ales  Office: 

120  West  42nd  St.) 


_  NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE  _ 

25  TONS  CANADIAN  66"  ROLLS 
65  TONS  CANADIAN  33"  ROLLS 
.411  original  mill  paper  32  lb.  basis. 
Price  $103  per  ton  P.O.B.  cars  New 
York. 


370  TONS  66"  ROLLS 
Standard  .Austrian  newsprint  paper. 

32  lb.  basis.  Perfect  condition. 
Price  $83  a  ton  F.O.B.  cars  New  York. 

WILL  ALLOW  SMALL  CARLOAD 
FOR  TEST  RUN 

MALMAK  PAPER  CO..  110  AVest 
40th  Street,  New  York  18,  N.  Y 
PE-6-1566. 


AT  CONTRACT  MILL  PRICE 
.Approximately  2.000  tons  of  regular, 
Canadian  newsprint,  representing  ex¬ 
cess  tonnage.  your  specifications, 
available  for  immediate  disposal.  For 
further  particulars,  please  communi¬ 
cate  Box  3454,  Editor  A-  Publisher. 


Small  daily  newspaper  has  .  .  . 
NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALK 
We  have  a  surplus  of  fine  quality 
new-sprint  which  w-e  will  sell  for 
below  our  cost.  Thirty  tons  or  smaller 
quantities  if  you  desire.  .Sizes:  70-inch. 
52(4 -inch.  35  inch;  standard  diameter. 
Will  send  saniple.s  and  manufacturer’s 
name  if  interested.  Price,  F.O.B. 
.$149.00  per  ton.  Write  or  w-ire.  Box 
3459.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 


WALLMAN  &  BAILEY 
Erecting,  Rebuilding.  Moving 
Entire  Newspaper  Plants 
975  N.  Church  St.,  or  452  Bluff  St. 
Rockford.  Ill.  .Alton.  Ill 

Ph.:  3-4164  Ph.:  2-1729 


MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling  entire  newspaper  plants. 
Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

3626  31  St.,  Long  Island  City  1.  N.  Y. 
STillw-ell  6  0098-0099 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 


CENTRE-AMMON  CO,.  INC. 

"Machinists  to  the  Printing  Industry" 
Division  of  Centre  Trucking  Co.,  Inc. 

55  experienced  years  installinq,  mov¬ 
ing,  repairing,  rebuilding,  dismant¬ 
ling  all  type  of  press  and  its  allied 
equipment. 

The  largest  Mechanical  and  truck 
operating  organization  In  this  spe¬ 
cialized  field. 

24-hour  emergency  service  nation¬ 
wide. 


575  Washington  Street 
New  York  14.  N.  Y. 
Tel.:  WAtkins  4-2010 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS  allied  equip¬ 
ment,  dismantled,  moved,  erected,  local 
and  long  distance  service. 

W.  J.  CASEY  TRUCKING 
&  RIGGING  CO.,  Inc. 

660  Bergen  St..  Brooklyn  17,  N.  Y. 

Tel.;  MAin  2-2231 _ 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 


Dismantling — .Moving — Erecting 
Newspaper  Conveyor  Installations 
Service  Nationw-ide 

738  N.  Victory  Blvd..  Burbank.  Calif. 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat-Bed  Experts 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYAYHERE 

28  East  4th  St..  New  York  3.  N.  Y. 
Phone:  SPring  7-1740 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTEB 


AA'ANTED  TO  BUY^ — Hoe  or  Goss  flat 
stereotype  saw  and  trimming  machine 
with  AC  motor  equipment.  Reply 
price,  condition,  availability,  to  Box 
3447,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AA' .ANTED:  Two  unit  newspaper 

press  (32  pages)  also  four  unit  press 
(64  pages).  Each  press  with  one 
double  folder  and  color  attachments 
for  one  color  on  25  or  50  per  cent  of 
pages.  Furnish  complete  information 
and  prices.  Box  3439.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ _ _ _ 


WANTED 

Rotagy  and  Flatbed 
Newspaper  Presses 
Magazine  &  Gravure  Presses 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave..  New  York  18 
Telephone:  BRyant  9-1132 


WANTED — One-half  color  deck  or 
plate  cylinder  for  Goss  dw  23  9/16 
cut-off.  B.  J.  AVood,  A'ancouver  News- 
Herald.  A'ancouver,  B.  C.,  Canada. 


WANT  within  six  months  16-page 
Stereotype  press.  AVe  are  now  drawing 
plans  for  new  building  and  want  to 
engage  press  so  can  provide  necessary 
space.  Jack  AVilliams,  Publisher.  Jour¬ 
nal-Herald.  AVaycross.  Georgia. 


WANTED 

Newspaper  presses  of  every  descrip 
tion.  Linotypes  and  Intertypes. 

Noffhern  Machine  Works 

Marshall  Sc  Jefferson  Sts.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  22,  Pennsylvania. 


GOSS  Press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide).  13H  inch  printing  diameter, 
2154  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042. 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 
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MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED  ! 


W£'RE  interested  in  buying  good 
used  24  or  32  page  tubular  press. 
Equipment  must  be  in  good  condition. 
Times-News,  Twin  Falls.  Idaho. 
URGENTLY  needed  12  oliases  lor  a 
Scott  Speed  Kinir  Press  21'j’'  cut¬ 
off —  s  columns  12  ems. 

LATIN  AMERICAN 
PRESS  SYNDCATK 

worth  4-i?2«!(5  | 


_ BUSINESS— OPPORTUNITIES 

COMMERCl.AL  Printing  Plant.  Estab¬ 
lished  oO  years  in  Vinelaiiil.  N.  J. 
progressive  South  .lersey  town.  Coni- 
plitely  (quipped  to  turn  out  weekly 
newspaper  and  aKo  do  finest  quality 
job  work.  Kquipm  -nt  includes  1  Lino¬ 
type  and  2  Intertype  .Machines.  25  x 
38  Mielile  Cylinder  Press  with  Dexter 
Swingback  Automatic  Feeder.  Kellv 
Clipper  Automatic  Cylinder  Press,  3-1'' 
Challenge  Diamond  Paper  Cutter.  2 
Job  Presses.  Ludlow  Machine  with  lat¬ 
est  type  fonts.  Portland  Punch.  Boston 
Wire  Stitcher.  Cleveland  Folding  Ma¬ 
chine.  Complete  Casting  Department. 

2  saws,  one  Brand  New.  New  Router, 
New  Proof  Press.  .'Stones,  Type  Cab¬ 
inets.  over  200  fonts  of  Job  Type. 
Complete  Photo  Engraving  Plant  and 
other  items  too  numerous  to  mention. 
I’lenty  of  top  employees.  Will  sell  for 
ifl.r.oOO.  Linotype  .Machine  and  Photo 
Engraving  Equipment  can  be  sold 
separately.  Coinpli-te  details  will  be 
given  to  party  with  money  to  swing 
■I  dial  and  is  sincerely  interested. 
Write  Post  Office  Box  fifi.  Vineland. 
New  .lersey.  | 

COMPLETE  PHOTO  -  ENGRAVING 
Shop  will  move  anywhere  to  serve 
newspaper  or  book  publisher  who  will 
guarantee  us  a  substantial  volnme  of 
business.  Plant  operating  now  but  will 
move  in  30  days.  Phone  write  or  wire, 
Dana  B.  Shunk,  601  Ford  Street, 
Ogdensburg,  New  York. 

HAVING  STRUGGLE  WITH  FINAN¬ 
CES  .AND  L.ABOR!  I  can  help  you. 
Fees  reasonable.  I  am  in  contact  with 
skilled  mechanics  who  want  to  be¬ 
come  partners  on  fair  basis  in  going 
business.  If  you  need  help,  write  me. 
•T.  B.  (Billy)  Snider.  648  North 
Bench  Blvd.,  Bay  St.  Louis,  Mias. 


25  TO  45%  INTERE.ST  in  debt-free 
eastern  suburban  .ABC  weekly,  gross¬ 
ing  over  $60,000.  Buyer  must  be 
qualified  to  become  general  manager 
except  news-editorial  department.  Cash 
only.  Expansion  awaits  sound,  ag¬ 
gressive  management.  Replies  held 
confidential.  Box  3458.  Editor  A-  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CORRESPONDENTS  AND 
_ REPRESENTATIVES _ 

CORRESPONDENTS  WANTED: 
Working  newspapermen  throughout 
countrjr  to  supply  fart -detective  writer 
with  pictures  and  outlines  of  old  and 
current  murder  rases.  For  further  de¬ 
tails  write  Box  3334.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  stating  rate  for  pictures  and 
synopsis. 


WRITER  PHOTOGRAPHER  who  tra¬ 
vels  South,  wants  assignments.  P.  O. 
Box  806,  Chattanooga  1,  Tennessee 


_ FEATURES _ 

RELIGIOUS  SPOTLIGHT 
1  column  cartoon  panel  sold  weekly 
from  coast  to  coast.  Matted  complete. 
Write  for  free  proofs.  Midwest  Syndi¬ 
cate,  Box  683,  Wheaton,  Illinois. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

DUPLEX  PRESS  TIME — Southeast 
Kansas  daily  can  give  ^ou  tubular 
press  time  for  the  publishing  of  news¬ 
papers.  tabloids,  bills,  etc.  Will  fur¬ 
nish  you  mats,  or  set  your  job  in  our 
first  class  composing  room.  We  can 
furnish  paper  if  necessary.  Can  han¬ 
dle  two  or  three  other  publications 
weekly,  semi-monthly  or  monthly,  on 
contract  basis.  All  classes  letter  press 
printing  and  publishing.  The  Reporter 
Publishing  Go..  Inc.,  Independence, 
Kansas. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


QUICK  SURE  WAT  TO 
MORE  WANT  AD  PROFITS  I 


Parish  A-  Pickett  Service  is  your  quick  I 
sure  way  to  more  Want  Ad  profits. 
Each  month’s  issue  brings  you  practi¬ 
cal  staff-training  material,  sound  man-  | 
agement  tips,  sell-on-sight  campaigns.  ! 
promotional  aids.  Personaliied  counsel  j 
on  YOUR  problems  at  no  additional  - 
cost,  tool  Write  today  for  FREE  | 
sample  of  the  Want  Ad  Service  that  j 
Makes  A’oii  More  Money.  | 


PARISH  &  PICKETT 
Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
News  Tower.  Miami  36.  Fla. 


HELD  WANTED— 
ADMINISTRATIVE 

GENERAL  MANAGER 

Growing  Southeastern  Florida  Dally. 
Salary  and  pro^*  participation  ar¬ 
rangement.  Interested  only  In  ex¬ 
ecutives  with  proven  records  who 
have  made  at  leatt  $7,500  a  vear  up. 
Salary  $10,500  to  $15,000.  Our  or- 
qanlratlon  knows  of  this  advertise¬ 
ment.  Replies  held  In  strict  confi¬ 
dence.  Box  3456  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 

EXPERIENCED  advertising  salesman. 
Must  be  exceptionally  good  layout 
and  copy  man  servicing  and  selling 
contract  accounts.  Excellent  opportun¬ 
ity  to  become  department  manager  if 
have  initiative  and  ideas.  Job  per¬ 
manent  on  growing  dail^  newspaper 
in  top  retailing  city  serving  large  re¬ 
tail  trading  area.  Town  has  excellent 
homes,  schools,  churches,  friendly 
people.  Start  $80  week  with  big  pos¬ 
sibilities  to  right  man.  Write  air  mail 
qualifications,  experience,  references, 
family  and  when  available.  Wallace 
Witmer  Co.,  Sterick  Bldg.,  Memphis, 
Tennessee. 

MID  SOUTH  newspaper  in  town  of 
25.000  wants  experienced  advertising 
man  capable  of  developing  new  busi¬ 
ness  selling  special  pages  and  editions, 
salary  and  commission.  The  right  man 
can  make  $65.00  to  $85.00  per  week. 
Box  3394.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPLENDID  OPPORTUNITA'  FOR 
UNLIMITED  EARNINGS 
IP  YOU  CAN  MEET 
THESE  QUALIFICATIONS 

;l.  Experience  selling  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  newspaper  display  space  with 
concentration  on  department 
store,  specialty  store,  men's,  and 
furniture. 

J2.  Good,  proven  record  selling  and 
servicing  retail  acconnts  with  the 
ability  to  develop  new  accounts. 

S3.  Car.  and  willing  to  travel. 

When  replying  state  age  and  all 
pertinent  personal  details. 

Box  3426,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED 

A  WRITER  WHO  IS  ALL  THUMBS 
But  his  thumbs  must  be  the  green 
kind,  the  type  that  are  happiest  when 
thrust  into  the  soil.  A  young  newspa¬ 
per  man  or  copywriter  with  a  farm 
background  and,  preferably  agricul¬ 
tural  college  training,  will  find  an  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  with  an  interna¬ 
tionally-known  major  farm  equipment 
company  in  the  midwest.  Duties  in¬ 
clude  publicity,  promotion  and  public 
relatinns.  If  you  are  Ambitious  and 
anxious  to  work  for  a  progressive 
firm,  give  all  details  including  salary 
requirements  in  first  letter  to  Box 
3425.  Editor  k  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 


IF  YOU’RE  an  aggressive  young  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman  now  on  the  staff  of 
a  large  semi-weekly  or  daily  who’s 
looking  for  bigger  opportunities, 
knows  merchandising,  ad  layout  and 
selling — get  in  touch  with  us.  Po¬ 
sition  now  open  on  semi-w-eekly  in 
pleasant  town  of  6.000;  good  schools, 
small  college,  competitive  field.  Senti¬ 
nel.  I.e  Mars,  Iowa. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  an  ex- 
perieneed  salesman-solicitor  to  service 
old  and  new  accounts.  Good  layouts 
and  (opy.  Permanent.  Write  W.  R. 
N'oud.  Business  Manager,  The  Daily 
Vdvance,  Elizabeth  City.  N.  ('..  stat¬ 
ing  age.  experience,  references  and 
salary  desired,  and  when  available. 

===============  I 

HELP  WANTED— CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  small 
town  daily.  Our  particular  need  is  for 
a  young  man  who  understands  farmers 
and  can  sell  both  by  letter  and  man- 
to-man.  If  you  have  something  on  the 
ball  and  can  show  it  in  good  letters 
and  selling  talk,  you  may  be  the  man 
we  want.  This  is  a  bigger  opportunity 
than  you  may  think. 

Daily  .Tefferaon  County  Union 
W.  D.  Hoard  &  Sons  Company 
Fort  Atkinson,  Wisconsin 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

If  you  are  a  home  delivery  expert, 
we  want  to  talk  with  you.  Give 
complete  resume  of  experience,  age, 
etc.  Are  you  willing  to  tackle  a  big 
home  delivery  job  in  a  large  metro¬ 
politan  area?  Box  3416.  Editor  & 
Publiaher. 

HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

CITY  EDITOR  who  can  handle  wire, 
edit  loeal  copy,  write  heads,  super- 
vise  make-np.  Small  afternoon  daily. 
Box  3374.  Editor  Sc  Publiaher. 

EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  for  New 
Mexico  afternoon  daily.  Send  qualifl- 
estiona.  Box  3387,  Editor  &  Pnbliaher. 

EAST  ID.AHO’S  leading  daily,  city  of 
20,000.  has  opening  for  live,  wide 
awake,  experienced  managing  editor. 
.Staff  of  nine  competent  workers  to 
direct.  Circulation  more  than  thirteen 
thousand.  We  are  looking  for  energetic 
man  who  wants  permanent  situation 
in  good  liome  city,  close  to  great  rec¬ 
reation  area.  Prefer  man  who  knows 
west,  but  not  eaaential  to  getting  po¬ 
sition.  Please  state  salary,  referenees, 
experience  in  first  letter.  All  letters 
answered.  Write  The  Post -Register, 
Idaho  Falls.  Idaho. 

MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  DAILY  about 
3.500  circulation  in  growing  com¬ 
munity  seeks  young  man  with  experi- 
( nee  to  take  charge  of  news  staff  of 
three,  as  managing  editor,  but  also  act 
a.s  telegraph  and  city  editor.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  to  grow  with  I'aper  and  train 
as  assistant  to  publish-r.  Box  3435, 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


cities  in  the  south  for  a  young  ^ 
neyman  pressman  who  is  absolniS 
steady  and  reliable.  Liberal 
Life  insurance.  Pension  plan  plns^' 
sant  working  conditions.  Ouen  iw 
Write  Box  3395,  Editor  A  PubliiJJ', 

COMPOSING  ROOM  SUPERINTm 
ENT  wanted  by  large  eastern  nIZ 
politan  newspaper,  evening  and  C 
day.  Union  Shop.  Only  those  wS 
experience  unquestionably  quaSI 
them  for  .supervising  ev,  ry  phased 
large  composing  room  oneriii,. 
should  apply.  Give  full  infomiatioTi 
fir.-t  letter  stating  education  ex»H 
cnce,  present  salary,  and  salary  » 
pected.  Box  3440.  Editor  &  PubliiiJ' 
MAClIINlSt  'or  MECH.^Nl^f 
inclined  man  for  situation  on 
west  daily — 9  linotypes.  2  monotTt-' 

MS-*'-'''"*'’  -''■ew8-j«: 
nal.  Middletown,  Ohio. 

MECHANICAL  pruJiiction  man  ei»d 
ally  qualified  on  composing  room  pm! 
lenis.  coordinating  mechanical  aervia 
for  MES,  50,000  paper  northeastn 
area.  Box  3324,  Editor  A  PubllsU 

PRESSMAN-STEKEOTYPER'lSShn 

ation.  No.  2  man.  opportunity  to  be 
come  foreman,  three  units,  evsniii 
paper,  help  with  fiat  work,  state  a 
perience,  references.  Box  3406,  Et- 
tor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLICATION  PROIH  CTION  MAJ 
For  weekly  trade  paper,  Boston.  & 
perieiiced  in  details  of  producinj  i 
magazine  from  the  original  mti.  am 
ad  ropy  to  okayed  pages.  PreferabJ 
25-38  years  of  age.  Business  writini 
and  research  experience  or  sbilitia 
added  assets.  Good  advancement  on 
portunities.  Personal  interview,  ii' 
ary  <iiseu.s8ed.  Write  details  to 
3424.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED  —  EXPERIENCED  INTER 
TYPE  OPERATOR,  union,  perminen 
to  right  man,  for  straight  matter  int 
ads.  Afternoon  daily,  7  machines  in¬ 
cluding  G4-48m.  For  further  informs 
tion  write  News-Dispatoh,  Mickijn: 
City.  Indiana. 

WANTED:  EXPERIENCTED  (XIM 

POSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  fo: 
Clarksburg  Publishing  Company  wbc 
understands  ads  and  makeup.  Oni 
of  the  best  plants  in  West  Virpnis 
Give  full  information  first  letter 
Cecil  B.  Highland,  President  sec 
General  Manager.  Clarksburg,  W.  Vs 


HELP  WANTED— PUBLIC  RELATIOR 


PRE.SS  AGENT,  young  male  or  fr 
male  for  New  York  job,  who  eu 
write,  plant,  owns  or  can  operate  4 
X  5  Graphic,  develop  and  print  it 
dark  loom.  Box  3411.  Editor  A  PnV 
Usher. 

LITERARY  AGENCY  SERVia 

NEWSPAPERMEN’S  AGENCY.  Art! 
cles.  Books,  Fiction,  Plays  marketed 
Berths  Klausner,  130  E.  4()th  St.,  N.  I 


OPPORTUNITY  is  represented  in  the 
opening  we  have  for  an  alert,  imagin¬ 
ative,  energetic,  capable,  young  or 
middie-aged  man.  for  the  post  of  city 
editor.  If  yon  have  the  capacity  for 
original  thinking  and  leadership  and 
would  appreciate  the  chance  to  work 
with  an  aggressive,  progressive,  mod¬ 
ern  or»nization  in  turning  out  one  of 
New  York  State's  fastest-growing 
daily  newspapers  where  you  can  work 
in  a  congenial  atmosphere  with 
friendly  people,  we'd  like  to  hear 
from  you.  Write,  in  detail,  to  Harvey 
W.  'Travis,  Editor,  Endicott  Daily 
Bulletin,  Endicott,  New  York. 

PICTURE  KDITOR--Wanted  by  Met¬ 
ropolitan  daily  in  eastern  section. 
First  consideration  will  be  imagination 
and  ideas  for  picture  stories  related 
to  the  news.  Knowledge  of  layout, 
caption  writing  and  staff  operation 
essential.  State  full  details  including 
salary  first  letter.  Box  3462.  Editor 
Sc  Publisher. 


Available  for  interview  during  Jnm 
Age  38.  Box  3438,  Editor  A  Poblilbt! 
PUBUSHER  or  Business  N*"!* 
20  years  management  advertisUf. 
torial,  radio.  Midwest.  Could  isviit 
Box  8220,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED^ 
ADVERTISING  _ 

A'^AILABLE  60  to  90  .iays--Ad»er 
tising  manager-salesman.  25  yw 
daily  newspapers,  retail  and  genstsi 
Sober  and  conscientious.  Lsyout 
copy  with  punch.  Southesslern  IWJ® 
preferred.  Box  3461,  Editor  »  “v 

fisher. _ 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING-^ 
roughly  experienced  Supervisor  siw 
750M.  Excellent  record. 

“top”  in  present  organisation.  Wjw 
fled  for  Managership  in 
opportunity  to  advance  is  not 
Best  references.  Complete  O"  w 
quest.  BTox  3422,  Editor  A  PnbUU* 


EDITOR  (S  PUBLISHER  for  May  28, 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED— 

ADVERT1S]^NG _ 

^VERHSING  MAN'  now  ad  nianai;«r 
-mail  dailv  seeking  opportunity  in 
leld.  15  years’  experience  in 
”l,  national,  layout  and  copv.  Kx- 
^j*nt  references.  Age  35,  family. 

a  3421.  Editor  Sc  PuMisher. _ 

Salesman  or  Classified 
ilinsftr.  15  years’  experience;  age 
u  nurried;  capable;  ambitions.  R 

Wn.  S-IO 

Ciir _ _ 

■JkPIXy  ^LESM.AN’  now  with 
cistern  newspaper,  desirous  of 
.'sl.wiient  in  the  SouMavest  or  West 
■fit.  [  am  a  veteran.  2ri  years  old. 
crift  and  hold  a  degree  in  Jour-  i 
sra  I  am  strong  in  layout  and  | 
y  iid  want  job  with  opportunity 
•  till  future.  Hox  '1418.  Editor  &  1 

illider. _ ; 

”\E1HET1C  young  man  de.sires  lo-  ' 
■on  on  daily  serving  rural  area, 
-d-ribly  west  of  the  Rockies.  3 
-jrs’  experience  as  sole  display  ad- 
lertiihg  salesman  and  layout  man  on 
.null  daily  where  increased  volume 
130^  8  years  other  newspaper  ex- 
m«ce.  Box  3423.  Editor  A  Pub- 

..ihtr _ 

;nSxED  CLASSIEIED  51  ANA- 
fER  wants  job  on  daily  newspaper. 
Mioss  what  to  do  when  the  road  is 
ajl  Record  of  ability  and  achieve- 
ipntt  will  satisfy  you.  Cun  direct 
•iff  ten  to  twenty  and  work  with 
■pB  Any  state.  No  intlated  ideas  as 
')  siisry  but  it  should  be  in  line  with 
-eopiied  scale  for  work  of  this  na- 
imnd  commensurate  with  size  statT. 
trill  work  salary  or  salary  and  coin- 
aisfon.  Box  3420,  Editor  &  Pub- 
slut. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
CARTOONISTS 


tXiEiUENCED  Editorial  page  car- 
tootist — Eastern  states  preferred. 
$sa;les  and  interview  on  request.  Box 
3381  Editor  &  Publisher. 


POUTICAL  cartoonist,  right  of  cen- 
!pr.  strong  draftsmanship.  Anywhere. 
Boz  3365,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CIRCUUTION 

CIRCL  liATK^N  Munager —  seventeen 

of  solid  productive  experience 
:a  lO  pha.neN  of  circulation  work  plus 
working  knmvled^e  of  other  newspa¬ 
per  departments — elllcient  organizer 
aiid  can  operate  at  minimum  cost.  42 
jitti,  married,  family.  Uox  3452, 
Efjjpr  &  Publisher. 

circulation  Manager,  young,  ex- 
;f^r>need  (ABC).  No  miracle  man  but 
knowhow.  Available  now!  Jim 
Crivford.  513  Ross,  Kilgore,  Texas. 
Phone:  677’M. 


CIRCL  LATltlN  Manager.  30  years’ 
experience  on  Dailies  and  Weeklies. 
Tioroujfhly  familiar  with  detail  work 
e*  Circulation  Department,  carrier 
problems  of  today,  mail  room,  street 
records,  collections.  Able  to 
trsu  men  and  hoys.  Am  single,  a  col- 
rn  graduate  and  have  taken  a  course 
la  toyology  at  Notre  Dame.  Working 
•f  present,  but  wish  to  make  a 
^ange.  Rot  Kd^tor  Sc  Publisher. 

RESENT  Circulation  Manager  de- 
to  relocate  as  Circulation  Mana- 
jn  small  paper,  or  district  mana- 
P  on  larger  sheet.  Young,  married, 
IjrPMive,  thoroughly  experienced,  car 
d  references.  Box  S389.  Editor  ft 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CORRESPONDENTS 

J  C  DONAHUE  JR.— 184  rue  Legen- 
France.  MARcadet  82-75. 
•  seeling  frequently  Western  Europe. 


nations  WANTED— editorial 


young  man,  A.B.  History,  M.S. 
Journihsm  wants  job  as  or  leading 
C.  'dy  hall,  state  house  reporter. 
L  onld  make  exeellent  editori.al  writer. 

Box  No.  3480.  Editor 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL  1  SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL  I  SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


A  FIRST  rate  reporter  with  ability 
to  write  readable  stories.  Also  have 
pride  in  copyreading.  Can  write  vig¬ 
orous,  colorful,  accurate  headlines. 
I'niversity  graduate,  accredited  Jour¬ 
nalism  School.  Technical,  academic 
.subjects  balanced.  Will  start  at  bot¬ 
tom  but  would  like  chance  to  prove 
desk  management  ability.  Box  3434, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

.\ItI.E  amhitious  newsman,  college 
graduate  experienced  top  A. 
B.  C.  Weekly.  Knows  indus¬ 
trial  and  rural  beats.  Desires 
news  job  on  daily.  Go  any¬ 
where.  Knows  cnmer.n.  Box 
3433.  Editor  A-  Publisher. 

\LL-.AROUND  desk  man.  specialist  in 
area,  farm  news,  seeks  shift  to  after¬ 
noon  paper.  Wide  experience,  beat 
references.  Box  3310,  Editor  3c  Pub- 
lisher. 

A.  B.  in  .Tournalism  1st  June.  24 
year-old  Veteran.  Seeking  reporting 
experience  small  daily.  All  replies  an- 
swered.  Box  3321.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

ALL  AROUND  NEWSMAN  —  wire. 
sport.^.  reporting.  Makeup  specialist. 
Daily,  wire  service,  weekly,  maga¬ 
zine  experience.  Army  PRO.  Editor 
college  paper.  SDX.  Desires  change  to 
East  coast.  Box  3428,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


•ALERT  June  journalism  graduate 
Southern  university  with  press  asso¬ 
ciation.  weekly  experience  wants  re¬ 
porting  job.  Theta  Sigma  Phi  wo¬ 
men's  profe.s.sional.  Box  3417,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ALERT  news  editor,  columnist  in  city 
of  50.000  seeks  responsible  position 
larger  daily.  Eight  years  on  large, 
small  papers  includes  experience  as 
copy-reader,  feature-writer;  telegraph 
and  state  editorships.  Proven  ability 
to  organize,  direet  staff.  Makeup,  copy, 
newsplay  specialist.  Box  3376,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ADORESSIVE  newspaperman,  42. 
seeks  job  as  reporter,  rewrite,  desk. 
Medium  sized  daily  outside  of  New 
Vork.  18  years'  experience,  college 
graduate.  Go  anywhere.  Box  3350, 
Editor  Sc  Pnhlisher. 


ATTENTION  BIG  DAILIES 

Pompleting  year  graduate  studies  in 
economics.  (Hillman  Scholarship) 
Two  years  daily  reporting,  rewrite  ex 
perience.  Edited  college,  army  week 
lies.  25.  married.  References  on  re 
quest.  Box  3399.  Editor  &  Publisher 

AA’AIL.ABLE  .Tune  20.  Journalism 
grailuate  seeks  job  on  newspaper. 
Single,  willing  to  travel.  Box  3372, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  I 

A  A'.A1T..A  BLE  Missouri  graduate. 

B  .1..  A  B.  (Politieal  Scienee)  24, 
single,  6  months  desk  experience.  40. 
000  circulation  daily,  wants  reporting 
or  desk-reporting  job  on  small  or  me¬ 
dium  daily.  On  anywhere.  Box  3303. 
vatinr  .4  Publisher. 

BUSINESS  FINANCIAL  WRITER,  10 
years’  experience  on  New  York  City 
and  New  England  dailies,  magazines. 
Sound  analytic  mind  LIB.  B.J..  R.S. 
AVill  travel.  Box  3430.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CAN  yon  use  for  20-30  hour  week 
exceptionally  qualified  newsman,  34. 
who  wants  time  for  serious  fiction t 
Box  3450,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


COLUMBIA  Grad;  English  Major;  24; 
Vet,  desires  a  Job  an  an  apprentice 
newspaperman.  Harold  Render.  1664 
Nelson  Ave.,  Bronx  53,  N.  Y. 


COMPREHENSIVE  desk  experience, 
i.e.,  copyreader,  telegraph  and  news 
editor.  Know  news,  time  and  space 
value.  Can  condenae  and  plan  yoor 
copy  to  prevent  overset  cost.  20  yeara' 
experience  incinde  large,  small  daillea 
and  semi-weekly.  44.  Box  3323,  Editor 
Sr  Publisher. 


COPY  READER — Speedy  and  accur¬ 
ate.  15  years’  experience.  Prefer  desk 
Job  in  South.  Box  3282,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


EAGER  to  obtain  copydesk  or  re¬ 
porter  job  on  medium-size  newspaper. 
Some  experience.  Managing  editor, 
college  daily.  A.B.  journalism  gradu¬ 
ate,  24,  single.  Box  3413,  Editor  Jt 
Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER.  Very  top  ex- 
perience  and  ability.  Send  for  this 
man’s  record.  Box  3368.  Editor  A- 
Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  position  wanted.  8 
months’  experience  as  assistant  editor 
of  trade  journal.  Owns,  operates 
Speed  Graphic.  B.  S.  in  journalism. 
Box  3392,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR  small  daily,  prefer  chance 
buy  in,  prefer  west  coast,  far  west, 
now  managing  editor  20.000  daily.  36,  ! 
university  graduate.  Box  3332,  Editor  I 
&  Publisher. _  i 

EXPERIENCED  sports  writer,  desk  ; 
man.  ‘i'A  years,  seeks  change  in  jobs,  j 
Willing  to  take  regular  reportoEial 
spot  on  daily.  Write  Box  3375,  Editor 
Sc  Publisher. 

FEATURE  AVRITER  (civic  events,  his¬ 
toric,  sports),  wants  to  move  small 
family  to  Southwest  or  West.  Illus¬ 
trates  own  stories  with  Speed  Graphic. 
Year’s  experience  editor  offset  weekly. 
Graduate  University  of  Illinois.  Com¬ 
mercial  pilot.  Personal  picture,  tear- 
sheets,  samples  of  writing  and  photog¬ 
raphy  on  request.  Phillip  Swatek, 
Stop  18.  Long  Beach,  Michigan  City, 
Indiana. 

FED  UP  with  weeklies,  young  woman 
seeks  cub  reporting  job  on  daily  or 
magazine,  publicity  work.  ’48  college 
graduate.  Box  3388.  Editor  &  Pub- 
Usher. _  I 

GIRL  REPORTER  wants  job  small 
daily,  weekly;  positive  work  will  sat¬ 
isfy:  prefer  west;  available  Aug.  1. 
Box  3383,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

HARVARD  ’49,  CUM  LAUDE  — 
bnow.s  nothing,  but  wants  to  learn. 
Married.  Veteran.  Prefer  West.  Box 

3436  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

JOURN.ALISM  grad,  June  ’49,  seeks 
position  on  daily  or  weekly  as  report¬ 
er.  .SDX.  publicity  experience.  Box 
3327.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LIRR.ARIAN  —  Newspaper-Magazine 
thoroughly  experienced — writing  abil¬ 
ity — legal  background.  Box  3432,  Edi¬ 
tor  Publisher. 


MISSOURI  journalism  graduate,  em¬ 
ployed,  wants  writing  or  editing  job. 
Experienced  news,  features,  editorial, 
copyreading,  magazine,  woman’s  page, 
makeup.  publicity.  Published  own 
newspaper.  Oo  anywhere  —  Prefers 
near  coast.  Boz  3343,  Editor  8b  Pub¬ 
lisher 


MISSOT'RI  University  Graduate.  SDX 
.Available  June  reporting  desk  job  on 
d.iily.  3  years  on  metropolitan  daily. 
Edited  armv  paper.  Veteran,  24.  mar¬ 
ried.  Frank  O’Neill,  211  So.  8th  St., 
Columbia  Missouri. 

NEWS  EXECU^ 

Nationally  known  by-liner,  former 
major  press  association  junior  news 
executive,  thoroughly  versed  in  per¬ 
sonnel  management,  news  and  feature 
hunching,  processing  and  develop¬ 
ment.  Human  interest  and  readability 
are  my  meat.  Sober,  young  and  dy¬ 
namic.  Looking  for  position  with  a 
challenge.  Box  3415,  Editor  8b  Pub- 

liahoi- 


REPORTFR  with  A.  B.  High  rating 
in  journalism  courses.  Was  house  or¬ 
gan  associate  editor,  social  worker. 
Travel  anywhere.  Furnish  samples. 
Available  now.  Single,  34.  Box  3419, 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


REPORTER — 'Sports  or  general,  daily 
experience,  go  anywhere,  25,  AB  de¬ 
gree,  now  on  weekly.  A  good  man. 
Box  3445,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


REPORTER — Male,  single,  28,  5 
years’  experience  weekly,  daily,  press 
service.  Array  correspondent.  Will 
travel.  Box  3381,  Editor  Sc  Pnblisher. 


REPORTER.  Experience  on  dallies  in 
cities  10  and  20,000  population.  Vet¬ 
eran,  single.  Straight  news  and  fea¬ 
tures  preferred.  References.  Write  8. 
Koester,  523  Maple.  Paris,  Illinois. 


SERVED  TIME 

on  trade  weeklies.  Want  to  graduate 
to  small  daily.  Experience  includes 
editorship  of  2  papers.  Will  take  cub 
reporter  job.  Young,  college  graduate. 
Box  3442.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TO  LIBERAL  PUBLI.8HERS 
Pulitzer  fellow.  34,  family  man;  pro¬ 
gressive.  Has  reported,  eilited,  written 
editorials;  corresponded  4  years  in 
Eurasia.  Constructive  job  interests 
more.  yes.  even  than  money.  Box  3440, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

TOPS  in  features,  news  reporting 
Journalism  graduate,  also  business 
training  and  experience.  Single.  27. 
v.'teran.  .SDX.  Now  in  New  Y "rk.  but 
will  go  anywhere.  Box  345:t.  Editor 
,Ar  Publisher. 

TK.AINED  reporter  wants  news  or 
pntdicity  job  whieh  offers  solid  experi- 
enee.  University  graduate  with  broad 
ba.'kground.  Box  3444.  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ _ 

WANT  to  manage  weekly — small 
daily.  Middlew-st.  preferably  Missouri. 
Option  to  buy.  15  years  News-Adver¬ 
tising.  Box  3455.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 
WEEKLY  EDITOR,  Reporter,  Adman. 
Experienced.  excellent  background, 
college,  veteran.  Now  employed,  avail¬ 
able  about  Sept.  1.  Want  opportunity 
in  progressive  RcMiky  Mountain.  South¬ 
west  community.  Box  3446,  Editor  Sc 

Publisher. _ 

WOM.AN  reporter.  B.A  degree,  wants 
on  small  daily  June  15.  Knows  all 
beats  and  society,  now  in  Kansas;  has 
clip  book.  Box  3414.  Editor  Sc  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

WAR  Correspondent;  photographer; 
news  editor;  wire  editor;  10  years’  ex¬ 
perience;  all  beats;  rewrite,  copydesk; 
all-round  photographer:  create,  pro¬ 
duce,  process  own  B  8k  W  8i!  Dir.  Color 
Pix ;  Sober;  family  man;  age  31.  At¬ 
tention  magazines;  newspapers;  wires. 
Box  3326,  Editor  Sc  Publisher, _ 

YOUNG,  experienced  desk  and  rewrite 
man.  Two  years  metropolitsn  experi¬ 
ence.  Single.  25.  college  degree.  Will 
go  anywhere.  Desk  or  combination 
desk-reporter.  Box  3366,  Editor  8k 
Publisher. 


SITUATIONS— WANTED— 
INSTRUCTORS 


EDITOR:  Twenty  years’  experience 
metropolitan  paper  desires  post  teach¬ 
ing  journalism  at  college.  Box  3363. 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


COLLEGE  press  superintendent  and/ 
or  journalism  and/or  printing  instruc¬ 
tor,  Prefer  southwest  or  West  coast. 
Box  3443.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


PHOTO  WRITER.  10  years  newspa¬ 
per.  radio,  public  relations,  maga¬ 
zine  background.  Top  references.  Box 
3306.  Fditor  81  Pnhlisher.  _ 


PHOTOGRAPHER.  81.  news,  commer¬ 
cial,  publicity,  and  free  lance  experi¬ 
ence.  Sober,  married.  Capable  of  set¬ 
ting  up  and  operating  news  photo  de¬ 
partment.  Mid-West  or  west  preferred. 
Available  immediately.  Box  3218,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Pnblisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER  —  8  years  news, 
publicity  and  all  ’round  experience. 
Young,  married,  veteran.  Just  re¬ 
turned  from  3  years  in  Japan  as 
(civilian)  photographer  and  photo¬ 
editor  for  Army  Public  Information. 
All  locations  considered.  Write  Box 
3441,  Editor  8k  Publisher. _ 


PRESS  Photographer.  4  years’  experi¬ 
ence  New  York  City  dailies.  Singla. 
23.  veteran.  Will  go  anywhere.  Box 
3269.  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 


WHITER-PHOTOGRAPHER,  own 
equipment,  $65  per  week.  Available. 
OctoWr.  Box  3457,  Editor  Sc  Pnblisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTEU- 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


George  Ver  Steeg.  editor  of 

the  Pella  (La.)  Chronicle, 
a  weekly,  met  a  graduate  of  an 
eastern  journalism  school  re¬ 
cently  and  in  discussing  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  Amer¬ 
ican  newspapers  the  talk  got 
around  to  editorial  pages.  Ver 
Steeg  mentioned  that  a  great 
many  thinking  newspapermen, 
particularly  countr.v  newspaper¬ 
men  and  women,  were  not  satis¬ 
fied  with  many  of  the  .sheets 
coming  out  now. 

"Aren't  the  best  minds  of  the 
opinion  that  the  editorial  page 
is  passe?"  asked  the  journalism 
graduate. 

That  did  it! 

Ver  Steeg  got  his  dander  up 
and  delivered  a  speech  to  the 
members  of  the  Iowa  Press  As¬ 
sociation  in  Des  Moines  recently 
on  smalltown  editorial  pages. 
We've  written  quite  a  bit  on 
the  subject  of  canned  editorials, 
and  no  editorials,  but  this  small¬ 
town  editor  goes  behind  the 
mere  statement  that  newspapers 
ought  to  have  something  to  .say 
on  important  topics.  He  ex¬ 
plains  why. 

We  subscribe  to  his  thinking 
and  turn  the  rest  of  this  col¬ 
umn  over  to  him. 

To  E.\ch  and  every  one  of 

your  desks,  each  week,  come 
exchanges.  They  are  old  friends: 
even  the  wrappers  are  familiar. 
You  and  I  open  them  and  have 
a  look.  We  know  just  how  the 
front  page  will  look  before  we 
take  off  the  wrapper.  Each 
front  page  telLs  a  tale — gives 
one  a  look  directly  into  the  shop 
where  the  sheet  is  printed 

Somehow,  each  paper  has  a 
personality,  an  indescribable 
something  that  radiates  from 
the  sheet.  Some  have  it  to  a 
great  degree,  others  in  a  lesser 
degree  and  in  some  one  finds 
it  only  after  thorough  search  if 
at  all.  Each  one  of  you  finds 
himself,  each  week,  making  a 
separation,  unconsciously,  dis¬ 
carding  to  the  wastebasket  with 
only  a  hasty  glance  at  the  front 
page,  those  in  which  no  inspira¬ 
tion  can  be  found  and  looking 
over  carefully,  and  with  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure,  those  that  have 
that  indescribable  something. 

So  you  discard  to  the  waste¬ 
basket  the  papers  without  in¬ 
spiration.  And  why?  It  came 
about  by  slow  stages,  an  evolu¬ 
tion.  At  first,  because  you  were 
conscious  that  there  was  some¬ 
thing  lacking  on  the  front  page 
you  thumbed  those  papers  back¬ 
ward  and  forward  looking  for 
something.  Guess  what?  Sure, 
the  editorial  page.  You  were 
disappointed — there  was  no  edi¬ 
torial  page.  And  you  sensed  a 
close  tie-up  between  the  mis¬ 
sing  editorial  page  and  the  lack 
of  fire  or  personality  on  the 
front  page.  Isn't  the  answer 
self-evident?  In  the  paper  there 
was  no  outlet  for  an  expression 
of  community  leadership,  there 
was  no  challenge  to  be  met  in 
serving  the  community.  There 
was  no  effort  to  make  the  paper 
anything  better  than  that  de 


spised  competitor,  the  throw¬ 
away  sheet.  The  paper  was  a 
throw-away  paper.  So  you 
throw  it  away,  too. 

I  have  said  that  newspaper 
personality  is  indefinable — you 
can  t  put  your  finger  on  the  spot 
and  say  "this  is  wrong"  or  "that 
is  lacking" — you  sense  it. 

How  shall  we  get  this  desir¬ 
able  quality  or  personality?  I 
do  not  believe  it  can  be 
achieved  without  an  editorial 
column,  the  spirit  that  motivates 
tha  column  being  communicated 
naturally  to  the  news  stories  and 
to  the  general  make-up  of  the 
sheet.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  every  country  newspaper 
cannot  have  a  first-class  edi¬ 
torial  page.  Excellence  in  edi¬ 
torial  writing  will  always  re¬ 
main  comparative,  tied  directly 
to  the  ability  of  the  writer  to 
sense  community  needs  and 
then  convey  them  to  his  readers 
without  giving  offense  or  talk¬ 
ing  down  to  them.  And  no  man 
or  woman  ever  gets  more  than 
one  or  two  genuinely  new  ideas 
in  one  week.  Perhaps  it  might 
better  be  said  that  many  good 
writers  never  get  a  genuinely 
new  idea.  But  by  reading  and 
by  observation  any  newspaper¬ 
man  can  find  things  to  write 
about  that  will  provoke  thought 
among  his  readers;  stimulate 
them  to  think  for  themselves.  I 
do  not  mean  straddling  or  evad¬ 
ing  an  issue — I  mean  taking  a 
stand  for  something,  or  as  the 
case  may  be,  against  something 
that  is  wrong. 

*  «  * 

As  The  weeks  advance  and  the 

years  roll  on  the  people  of 
the  community,  quite  naturally, 
begin  to  look  to  the  paper  and 
the  editorial  page  for  guidance. 
They  acquire  a  respect  for  the 
sheet.  And  that  respect  and  re¬ 
gard  for  the  paper  is  the  cer¬ 
tain  something  every  newspaper 
publisher  wants  and  treasures 
far  more  than  any  other  pos¬ 
session. 

Now  to  get  at  the  crux  of  this 
matter.  Of  late  years  newspa¬ 
permen  have  become  victims  of 
circumstances.  They  have,  like 
everyone  about  them,  set  for 
themselves  a  tempo,  a  way  of 
life  not  exactly  in  keeping  with 
the  calm,  deliberative  mind  nec¬ 
essary  for  editorial  writing.  It's 
hurry,  sell,  print,  enlarge,  ex¬ 
pand — get  the  job  done  that  is 
pressing  and  sluff  off  some  of 
the  things  that  take  time  and 
study.  First  thing  to  be  drop¬ 
ped  in  those  circumstances  is 
the  editorial  column  or  page. 
Nearly  always  this  is  done  with 
regret  and  it  is  never  done 
without  a  twinge  of  conscience 
and  the  mental  reservation  to 
resume  the  editorial  column  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment. 
This  becomes  increasingly  diffi¬ 
cult  as  the  weeks,  the  months 
and  the  years  roll  by  and  the 
publisher  pushes  resumption  of 
the  editorial  page,  and  commun¬ 
ity  leadership,  farther  and 
farther  into  the  future. 

The  end  result  is  a  paper 
without  personality,  a  sheet 


welcomed  into  homes  for  the 
news  it  carries  but  stimulating 
no  thought  in  those  homes; 
making  no  contribution  to  the 
welfare  of  the  community,  ex¬ 
ercising  no  influence  for  unity, 
for  tolerance,  for  good,  for  up¬ 
lift — a  newspaper  that  has  sur¬ 
rendered  its  most  precious  pos¬ 
session. 

In  desperation  and  doubtless, 
with  a  touch  of  shame,  some 
publishers  and  editors  have 
taken  to  running  the  canned 
editorials  that  flood  every  desk 
week  after  week.  One  of  these 
has  been  coming  to  my  desk  for 
ten  years  and  I  have  never,  as 
yet,  found  inspiration  in  it. 

Then  there  is  another  substi¬ 
tute — the  political  column.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  any 
such  column  must  be  written 
with  the  tongue  in  the  cheek — 
the  writer  will  warp  the  truth 
for  advantage.  Much  better  the 
editor  take  a  forthright  stand 
of  his  own  on  the  issues  when 
the  spirit  moves — when  he  sees 
an  evil  needing  remedy  and 
wants  to  get  his  feelings  off  his 
chest. 

The  third  substitute,  now 
widely  adopted,  is  the  column. 
The  column  has  value — there  is 
no  doubt  of  that.  It  is  a  proper 
place  for  observations  not  of 
editorial  stature,  a  fine  place 
for  humorous  quips,  a  place  for 
compliments  to  deserving  peo¬ 
ple.  a  pot-pourri  if  you  please, 
an  outlet  particularly  for  wit. 
and,  occasionally,  a  vehicle  for 
community  service.  So  far  it 
has  not  displaced  the  editorial 
column  or  page — rather  it  has 
been  a  fine  companion  to  such 
a  page. 

Now  what  practical  benefits 
are  there  to  the  newspaper  from 
a  sincere  effort  at  community 
leadership  and  service  through 
the  editorial  page?  Among 
these  are  more  reader  interest, 
high  and  constant  circulation, 
strong  support  from  readers  and 
businessmen  and  loyalty  to  both 
newspaper  and  town.  A  news¬ 
paper  must  be  a  sound  business 
enterprise  and  it  will  be  the 
more  prosperous.  the  more 
sound  in  proportion  to  the 
depths  to  which  its  roots  go  in 
the  community  and  the  genuine 
interest  it  has  and  expresses  in 
the  general  welfare. 

*  *  * 

And  Now  a  little  on  the  altru¬ 
istic  side.  We  live  in  perilous 
times.  Our  hurry  and  flurry  is 


the  result  of  our  confusion  ft. 
do  not  know  where  we  in 
heading.  In  many  towns  nev 
papermen  have  no  voice  of^ 
assurance  for  the  readers-ofr 
no  guidance.  They  do  not  strv, 
to  acquaint  their  readers 
the  implications  of  the 
bomb  and  bacteriological  m."  ’ 
fare.  They  do  not  forthriebt 
condemn  the  traitors  and  thf 
commies  in  our  midst  nor » 
they  try  to  instill  in  commutj- 
thinking  the  love  of  our  couat 
and  of  blessed  democracy. 
do  not  express  themselves  whe 
so-called  liberal  elements  ui. 
over  the  towm  and  procetd  • 
tear  down  everything  |ooc 
They  do  not  speak  out  agj;.v 
intolerance  one  for  anothe- 
against  abuse  of  the  Jew  a 
the  Negro.  And  they  do  y 
come  out,  forthrightly  for  ta 
teaching  of  the  homely  virtibi 

As  I  see  it  the  best  waj- 
approach  the  problem,  rene." 
of  the  editorial  page,  would  i 
to  ease  into  it.  Write  first  » 
editorial  and  hang  it  up  uta- 
the  masthead.  Then  watch 
a  comment — don't  worry,  it  rl 
come.  Then  get  the  feel  of  a 
page  and  add  to  the  column 
the  weeks  go  by.  How  to  ^ 
ideas?  Get  them  from  y  . 
friends  on  the  street,  at  a 
counter  of  the  restaurant  ok 
a  cup  of  coffee;  find  them . 
hometown  developments,  p.:; 
them  up  by  observing  nature- 
in  the  garden  is  a  grand  place- 
find  them  by  the  dozens  in  t* 
daily  newspaper  press  i.e 
patches  and  in  the  magazir.s 

Roy  Roberts  of  the  Km: 
City  Star,  when  dedicating, 
plaque  to  the  memory  of  V 
liam  Allen  White,  the  pla:.; 
awarded  by  Sigma  Delta  C 
said,  and  we  quote: 

"He  belonged  to  no  cla  s 
cult.  There  is  too  much  w:; 
ing  today  by  those  who 
themselves  up  as  interprete 
by  men  who  take  a  certi 
slant  or  by  those  who  belc:; 
to  a  certain  school  or  cult.  X 
White's  slant  was  always  j" , 
plain  Bill  White's  honir 
straight-forward  thinking.  " 
was  a  man  of  great  breadth 
information  and  understandih 
His  writings  were  always  gJ' 
ed  by  kindliness  and  humor.  ' 
was  full  of  sentiment.  Disc- 
pointment  and  disillusionmr 
never  made  him  cynical." 

We  found,  in  that  simple  t:: 
ute.  inspiration.  So  can  )• 
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A  diversity  of  manufacturing  and  produc¬ 
tive  agriculture  is  combined  in  this  pros¬ 
perous  Ohio  county.  Marketwise,  this 
“double  -  value”  feature  makes  Hancock 
County  a  standout. 

Annually,  the  value  of  its  manufactured 
products  is  $47,0()(>,()()() — its  employed  men 
and  women  earn  $9,750,000.  The  50 


different  products  made  here  are  evidence 
of  the  industrial,  balance  that  gives  this 
county  such  stability. 

Agriculturally,  Hancock  County  rates 
well  up  among  all  Ohio  counties  in  income. 
Abundant  grain  crops  and  first  rate  live¬ 
stock  make  its  farmers  prosperous. 


...and  this  is  the  TOLEDO  BLADE 


Hancock  County  is  one  of  the  14  counties 
of  Northwestern  Ohio  and  Southeastern 
Michigan  which  form  the  thriving  Toledo 
Retail  Trading  Area.  Its  high  productive¬ 


ness  is  typical  of  the  humming  “double¬ 
value”  Toledo  market ...  a  market  most 
economically  sold  by  the  thorough  coverage 
provided  by  The  Blade. 
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Onv  of  Amoriea^H  Great  Keirnpapprs — in  One  of  Anieriea-a  Great  Citieo 


HANCOCK  COUNTY, 

OHIO 

. . .  industry  and  agriculture  make  it  prosper. 
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I,  It’s  THE  CITIZEN 

that’s  read  by  ahhoSt  6  ^Out  of  every  10 
families  in  the  two  top  economic  divisions  of 
the  Columbus  market. 

2.  It’s  THE  CITIZEN 

that  concentrates  two-thirds  of  its  circulatkm 
in  the  better,  bigger-spending  residential 
neighborhoods  where  58.9%  of  aO 
Columbus  families  live. 

3.  It’s  THE  CITIZEN 

that  does  a  better  selling  job 
I  in  more  than  52%  of  off 

m  Columbus  homes. 
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